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Edwin R. Cox 


& FIEFTY-ONE years ago on July 5 Edwin R. Cox went to work 

for the Atlantic Refining Co. at its Point Breeze refinery. His 
job was to carry samples of refined oil from the stills to the laboratory 
for check analysis. He spent 15 years in the refinery yard running 
stills and doing other work before entering the office as yield and 
cost clerk. Later he became a statistician, then assistant treasurer 
and finally was elected to his present office of vice-president. 


Outside of the oil industry Mr. Cox has been interested in politics 
for more than 40 years. He served many years on the school board 
as member, secretary and president. He was a member of the state 
legislature for 12 years and for the past 16 years has been a member 
of Philadelphia City Council. He has been president of the council 
for the past eight years. 
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Equipment Ready for Tomorrow’s 


Needs of the Oil Industry 


By Teletype 
TULSA, May 25 


HE Ninth International 

| Petroleum Exposition, 

which closed its gates here 

the night of May 23rd, was said 

universally by the exhibitors, 

who are manufacturers in many 

lines, to be the best industrial 

exposition they had ever attend- 
ed. 

Paid attendance for the eight 
days totaled 177,235, as com- 
pared with 154,000 in 1934. 
This does not include those who 
came in on exhibitor’s passes, 
badges and special permits. 

Even in the two years since 
the last previous Exposition was 
held, the improvement in engi- 
neering design was particularly 
noticeable in the heavy oil field 
equipment, which, despite its in- 
creased weight to handle great- 
er drilling and_ producing 
depths, was more finished in ap- 
pearance than even a few years 
ago. 

However, all along the rows 
of exhibits, whether of equip- 
ment for the production, refin- 
ing or marketing branches of 
the oil industry, the visitor 
marveled at the results of only 
two years’ effort on the part of 
manufacturers in improving not 
only the efficiency but also the 
appearance of their product. 
Methods for displaying equip- 
ment had greatly improved also. 

Figures tell the magnitude of 


the show and the extent to 
which American industry was 
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represented. There were 546 ex- 
hibitors, including the one who 
discovered the possibilities late 
Friday, last, wedged his exhih) 
in at the very back of the 
grounds and caught only the 
final day’s crowd. These ex- 
hibitors came from 136 cities in 
28 states and the total capital- 
ization represented was $9,715,- 
000,000. 

Thirteen foreign countries 
were represented officially and 








Wm. B. 
president of the 


Way. general manager 


Skelly Oil Co, 


took Carl Young, production 


of the 
and also president of the 
secretary 


the registrations at hotels and 
at the grounds, by no means 
completely covering the out-of- 
town visitors, revealed that per- 
sons from 44 states were pres- 
ent. 

The exposition provided the 
customary ceremonies honoring 
the old timers of the industry 
and the contest between safety 
teams of oil companies. Martin 


H. Mosier, 80 years old, Los 
Angeles operator who is still 








Exposition (left), and W. G. 
Exposition 


Petroleum 


Skelly, 
(right), 


of the Institute, 


American 


on a personally conducted tour of the grounds 
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active in the management of 
the several companies he con- 
trols, was chosen “Grand Old 
Man of the Industry.” The title 
of ‘“‘Pioneer of Pioneers’ was 
conferred upon William  H. 
Peiffer, 93 years old, who lives 
in Carthage, Mo. The third 
award, “Grand Old Man of Tul- 
sa,’’ was given to W. J. Stewart, 
who is a mere stripling of 76. 
Twenty-three safety teams 
competed for prizes. Magnolia 


Petroleum Co.’s pipeline team 
from Beaumont was first, Hum- 
ble Oil and Refining Co.’s Hous- 
ton team was second and the 
third prize went to the refinery 
team from The Texas Co.’s west 
Tulsa plant. 

Exposition directors have de- 
cided to lengthen the next show 
to two full weeks instead of the 
usual eight days. Additional 
space wilt be provided, both in- 
side and outside. 


Drilling Oil Wells Today Matter 


Of kngineering Precision 


By LAWRENCE E. SMITH 
N. P. N. Staff Writer 


TULSA, May 23 
Te ninth International Pe- 
troleum Exposition, which 
ended today, included that 
regular bit of sentiment, the Old 
Timers ceremonies, Some of the 
oldsters looked a bit bewildered 
as they moved slowly about the 
grounds - those of them who 
have been in retirement for 
some years. A few of them date 
back to Col. Drake’s time. 

The astonishment of these 
old boys who have been away 
from the fields for years is un- 
derstandable. Things are not as 
they were, even to those who 
follow the oil industry regu- 
larly. 

At this exposition the supply 
and equipment industry an- 
nounced, through its displays, 
that it is ready with its end of 
tne job of providing the na- 
tion’s oil supply, Let the geolo- 
gists and the geophysicists find 


the spots and the material is 
available. It has come off the 
drafting boards, through lab- 


oratory and field test and is now 
in shop and warehouse. 

When some of the old timers 
were active a 4000-foot well was 
unknown. Today, 8000-foot 


holes are commonplace and 
9000-foot producing wells are 
not unusual. In numerous in- 


stances, in Texas, Oklahoma and 
California, the 10,000-foot mark 
has been exceeded. 

The equipment men today in- 
vite the industry to go 15,000 
feet or more to produce oil com- 


mercially to meet the public’s 
needs. 


It has come about fairly 
quickly, this development of 
heavy-duty, precisely machined 
equipment for drilling and pro- 
ducing. An executive of one of 
the large oil companies owns 
tne first rotary outfit ever used. 
It drilled some water wells in 
the Dakotas shortly before the 
opening of this century. The 
turntable is a small affair that 
can be carried by two men, The 
equivalent part of a rotary out- 
fit on display at the Exposition 
this year, with necessary in- 
tegral parts, weighed about 17 
tons. 


The influence of the depres- 





sion years is evident. Supply 
companies for two or three 
years had less servicing of 


equipment to attend to; in con- 
sequence, their engineering and 
research departments were able 
to think and plan ahead against 
the time when drilling depths 
would be greater. Of necessity, 
oil producers became more ef- 
ficient in their producing opera- 
tions under low crude oil prices. 
The supply men have met that 
challenge too. 

The Exposition, therefore, 
was the aress display of all 
that is new and modern, The ex- 
hibition included the very be- 
ginning of the oil well of to- 
day. One of the seismograph 
companies gave a demonstration 
out in the country of the way it 
locates structure which may be 
an oil reservoir. The whole per- 
formance was put on, includ- 
ing the drilling of the shallow 
hole in which the explosive is 
fired, producing thereby a min- 
iature eartnquake whose veloci- 
ty is recorded and evidence is 
tuereby obtained as to the dip 
of the below-surface formations. 
(No intent is to imply that only 
the geophysicists find structure; 
geologists play their part, and 
it isa highly important one.) 


On the location which this 
seismograph crew might have 


made had it fired enough shots 
and made its maps, the oil op- 
erator would have placed ma- 
terial. He would have had every 
modern means of mechanical 
transportation, Trucks capable 
o1 handling the heaviest equip- 
ment and tractors with endless 


(Continued on page 15) 








Seven-foot sub-structure for derricks, which eliminates the use of cellar under 
the rig 
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Putting Emphasis on Profits, Not Gallonage 


By Warren C. Flatt, kditor 


LEASE turn to page 59 of this issue and 
Presa in connection with the following com- 

ments. If you do and if every one adopts 
such a plan as is there outlined, the marketing 
of petroleum products will soon cease to be 
in the chaos it has for all these years and it 
will become profitable for all efficient operators. 

On page 59 is the story of the bonus-for-profit 
system in the marketing department installed 
Jan. 1st, last year and amplified this year by 
President Moran, of the Continental Oil Co. 
The bonus plan is not original with Continental, 
not even in the oil business. It has been prac- 
ticed in most other lines of business for a great 
many years. What makes this story significant 
is that the Continental is probably the largest 
oil company in the country today to use it. Only 
one or two other large companies today are 
using such a plan. Of course the smaller mar- 
keting companies are, necessarily, because of 
their largely owner management. ; 

The Continental Oil Co. this year is paying 
a bonus to its general office sales staff from the 
vice-president in charge of marketing down, a 
bonus to its field supervisory force that is re- 
sponsible for sales and a bonus on individual 
performance to the division managers and staff. 
The bonus is paid on profits, if any, in the market- 
ing department and in the divisions, the profits 
being obtained after charging all expenses to 
the department. The staff is paid an additional 
bonus for increase in gallonage and a smaller 
bonus for a drop in gallonage. But the bonuses 
are all based on NET PROFIT to the market- 
ing department for its operations alone. The 
plan disregards profits and losses in all the other 
divisions of the company. 

This bonus system, which NATIONAL PETRO- 
LEUM NEws has been advocating for a great 
many years, puts the emphasis where it belongs, 
on profits and not on gallonage. For all these 
many years the emphasis in gasoline sales has 
been on gallonage alone, for the companies 
were deluded into thinking that, if they sold 
their crude oil production at a sufficient profit, 
it did not matter what the other departments 
did. 

For years the industry has been ravished by 
producers of crude oil operating in the tank 
car and retail markets of the country. Individu- 
ally there probably was justification for what 
they did but from a long time view they not only 
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were helping to wreck the industry but helping 
to wreck themselves, for they made it inereas- 
ingly harder to make a profit. 

The only way a profit was possible in recent 
years was to have a high grade crude that could 
be produced in big quantities from shallow 
depths at low cost. The last such field was East 
Texas and, instead of being an aid to the in- 
dustry, it ruined it. Today the new fields are 
being found at great depth, more than a mile 
to even two miles. This means more cost per 
barrel, no matter how. large the well. Wells 
of the future, from present indications, will be 
from still greater and more costly depths. 
Drilling equipment manufacturers today are 
making equipment strong and heavy enough to 
drill three miles. 

One thing is certain, the producer of oil at 
two and three-mile depths, no matter how reck- 
less he may be in the retail market, will not be 
able to cause much trouble because his sales 
price will have to be much higher than any 
price today in order for him to make a profit 
even on his production alone let alone his other 
activities, in pipeline, refining and marketing 
operations. 

The speed with which flush and cheap fields 
were found, often by new operators, has Kept the 
marketing of petroleum products in a turmoil 
but now, with new production seemingly to come 
largely from greater and more expensive depths, 
every business reason will force all major com- 
panies to drop their backwoods management 
policies and put each of their operations on its 
own base. Otherwise the sheriff will be op- 
erating their properties and right soon. 

When the cry from the owners and the pro- 
duction department always was for gallonage 
and more gallonage it was to be expected that 
the sales departments would go out and give 
away not only the company’s shirt but their 
own as well. Added to the cry was increasing 
compensation to the managers and men working 
in the sales department for gallonage increase 
regardless of its cost. No wonder then that we 
put gasoline pumps at every hot dog stand and 
even, on occasion, provided the stand itself. No 
wonder that we put unnecessary sums _ into 
elaborate service stations and built too many of 
them. Yes even too much money into the ad- 
vertising to the public of our products. 

But with the industry’s experience with the 








cheap and excellent crude of the East Texas 
field, with the ‘thot gasoline’ from there, and 
the adversities of the general business depres- 
sion, the executives of the majors seem to be 
giving more thought to profit and to the ways 
of insuring it. There has been no better way 
known in business history, if one wants a profit 
from an operation, than to pay those responsible 
for the operation on the basis of the profit and 
to penalize them for losses, and then not stand 
for too much of a loss before firing them and 
getting new executives. Most every other busi- 
ness has been using this for years and has found 
that it works. 


If the major companies will turn their mar- 
keting operations over to their sales staffs, put 
all responsible persons there on a bonus basis, 
or some other profit participation basis with 
penalties for losses, and then give these men 
the authority, they will work the marketing de- 
partments into a profitable position. If they do 
not then get new men. But give the markKet- 
ing men a chance to clean up the present mess. 
They know what is wrong and they know what 
to do to straighten it up, at least all of those 
to whom the writer has talked, know the cure. 
They are not in sympathy with the price tactics 
of their superiors, the national discount fever, 
the cut prices to tire companies, the less than 
tank car prices to government regardless of size 
of delivery and the wide margin to dealers. Give 
these executives a chance to perform for them- 
selves and pay them accordingly and we know 
the story of this oil marketing will be decidedly 
different in another year or two. 


It has long been 


the opinion ot some _ per- 
sons who have watched marketing in various 
lines, that it is so complex that it cannot be 


properly run over a wide area from a central 





office. This is one operation where bigness is 
a decided disadvantage and that is what the 
major oil companies have found out but they 
have been slow to act on the knowledge. The 
oil companies could well take a leaf from the 
retail field where detailed personal management 
is always on the job—always or the venture goes 
on the rocks—and where every department runs 
on its own profit and loss basis. 





Smaller oil marketing territories, with the 
head of the territory having plenty of authority 
and paid on profit performance only, would 
seem to be the answer for the major oil com- 
panies. Then, if the producing department 
brought in more crude than this efficient mar- 
keting department could sell at a profit, the 
point could very properly be made that the de- 
mands of true conservation would call for that 
price-wrecking crude being kept in the ground. 
As long as crude oil wrecks the marketing of its 
products it cannot be well argued that the crude 
has been properly conserved to the best uses of 
mankind. 


Report has it that another big company, that 
has done a pretty good job at decentralizing au- 
thority, is working on a bonus system for its 
marketing department. We listen attentively 
for similar reports from all the majors. 

In the meantime our congratulations to Presi- 
dent Moran and his Continental Oil Co. for their 
marketing bonus system. It should go a long 
way to insure a better profit for that company, 
in the reorganizing of which President Moran 
has done an excellent job. It will be a good ex- 
ample to others of the majors, the while Con- 
tinental sales executives, by their own profit 
seeking efforts, are showing the rest of the oil 
industry some new wrinkles in the marketing 
operation. 


Let “Alky-Gas” Make its Way Without Subsidy 


By Arch L. Foster, NV. P. N. Technical Editor 


HE propaganda for “alky-gas,” and the 

subsidizing of this branch of alcohol pro- 

duction by state and federal enactment is 
again gathering momentum. We are told that 
efforts are to be made this year to induce the 
legislatures of a large number of states to ex- 
empt “alky-gas,” or the alcohol constituent of 
such motor fuels, from the various state gaso- 
line taxes. This constitutes nothing less than a 
direct subsidy. 

European nations have been trying all man- 
ner of schemes, plans, and subterfuges to make 
themselves self-sustaining. Italy especially is 
making almost superhuman efforts, under Fas- 
cism, to become independent of outside supply 
sources, for fuels, metals, and other indispens- 
able raw materials. Under the pressure of the 
modern international wave of jealous national- 
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ism, there may be some excuse for Italy’s atti- 
tude in promoting alcohol as motor fuel. 

in the United States, producing 70 per cent 
or so of the world’s petroleum, and with tre- 
mendous reserves in sight, the excuse for de- 
veloping motor fuel alcohol as a safeguard 
against the time when petroleum will be no’ 
more appears to be defenseless, even as a politi- 
cal issue. But political issues require usually 
very little basis in fact or importance, to warrant 
politicos shouting them from the housetops. 


Therefore, it appears that the chemistry and 
engineering of motor fuel alcohol is chiefly 
political chemistry, a not unheard-of ‘‘science’’ 
in American annals. To the unbiased observer, 
the proof that alcohol is an inefficient motor 
compared to gasoline appears to be conclusive. 
Its heat energy of about 85,000 B.t.u. per gallon 
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is far less than the about 135,000 B.t.u. for pe- 
troleum motor fuel. 


Drs. Lichty and Ziurys, at the American 
Chemical Society in Kansas City, showed re- 
cently that 60 per cent more alcohol by volume 
is consumed in obtaining the same power, in 
comparison to gasoline fuel. Dr. Bridgeman, a 
scientist with a government agency, showed that 
the power derived in even small percentage 
blends is no greater than with pure gasoline. 
Other drawbacks exist, he found. Drs. Egloff 
and Morrell showed that technically and eco- 
nomically the use of alcohol as motor fuel is 
disadvantageous. Numerous other phases of the 
use of alcohol militate against it. 

Technologists are more frequently expressing 
the conviction that ‘‘alky-gas”’ fuels should run 
the race with other motor fuels on a competitive 
basis, without subsidy. If alcohol is a superior 
fuel the motoring public will soon discover that 
fact, and will demand it, will buy it, even ata 
premium, and future of power alcohol] will be- 
come more rosy as time goes on. If it is not a 
competitive fuel, the public will also discover 
the fact, and the effort to foist it on the public 
will die naturally. 


Tulsa Exposition 


homa City, this derrick feature 


A few weeks ago NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 
printed a statement from a European technolo- 
gist, which stated in essence that the only in- 
terests which appeared to reap a profitable 
harvest from ‘‘alky-gas”’ are the alcohol makers 
and the makers of equipment for producing al- 
cohol. 
where petroleum fuels cost two and three times 
as much as the same fuels do in this country, 


This is true, it seems, even in countries 


and where alcohol manufacturng costs are 
comparatively much less than in America. 
According to statements made, the alcohol 


aistillers in Kansas expect to guarantee a mini- 
mum price of 45 cents per bushel for corn; the 
current price is now about 60 cents; corn for 
alcohol making will still be a waste of surplus 
material, at such prices, and the farmer will 
take a loss to boost the use of ‘‘alky-gas.’’ The 
motorist will take a loss in engine power and 
mileage; he will also probably pay more for 
“alky-gas,”’ to cover the additional cost of the 
alcohol content. And all for whose benefit? 

The only excuse for alcohol as motor fuels is 
on a competitive basis. Let ‘‘alky-gas’’ stand or 
fall on this foundation, without subsidy, for no 
subsidy is necessary or desirable for the common 
weal. 


concentrated on a few acres as 


(Continued from page 12) 


belt traction for traversing 
country without highways were 
offered, quite noisily at times, 
for his approval on the Exposi- 
tion grounds. 

Today’s derricks reflect the 
work done by the metallurgist 
and the engineer. The old timers 
noted, sadly, the absence of 
wood derricks, ‘nail ‘ 
the field men say. Graceful and 
shining in their aluminum 
paint, capable of withstanding 
the stresses and strains of hand- 
ling thousands of feet of heavy 
drill pipe and casing and, most 
important, of standing up under 
the terrific impacts provided by 
sudden jerks on a string of pipe 
that is stuck, the derrick of to- 
day takes care of its part of the 
job. 

An offering that is relatively 
new, shown by some derrick 
manufacturers, was the seven- 
foot sub-structure which elemi- 
nates the time-honored cellar. 
Its advantages are obvious. Gas 
accumulation, possible in cel- 
lars, is avoided, making for 
safety to workmen and lessened 
fire hazard. In closely spaced de- 
velopment, such as the town-lot 
drilling now under way in Okla- 
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rigs,” as 


is a virtual necessity. 

A dominant note of this en- 
tire Exposition was power. The 
diesel engine is rapidly coming 
into use for drilling, Here many 
ot the prophets were fooled. A 
few years pack they were saying 
that diesel power was suitable 
only for stationary plants; that 
it was too heavy, hence not easy 


to move; that preheating and 
filtering of fuel could not be 


provided except in power plants 
and other permanent locations. 


Well, here it is. The weight 
has been greatly reduced and 
that objection removed. Also 
there are portable, easily 
moved, filtering and pre-heat- 
ing units. There is a distinct 


trend toward use of diesel en- 
gines for drilling. Of course, the 
old faithful steam outfit is still 
much alive and many are the 
improvements in recent years 
in boilers, effecting great econ- 
omies of water and fuel. But 
where water is an item of out- 
standing importance, in the arid 
sections where much drilling is 
now done, contractors are think- 
ing hard avout the diesel and its 
use is constantly increasing. 
The size and weight of all 
equipment used in modern oil 
field development is most im- 
pressive, particularly when it is 


at the Exposition. Engines range 
in capaci.y up to 350 horsepow- 
er. Crown blocks weigh up to 
two and one-half tons and are 
designed with safety factor of 
two to handle a working load of 
240 tons. Slush pumps to handle 
the circulation system of a ro- 
tary hole are available with 
suction connection ag high as 10 
inches and weighing as much as 
18 tons. 

snere are so many items 
which make up a modern string 
of rotary tools that mere cata- 
loging would occupy columns. 
This deep well development is a 
blue chip game nowadays. We 
heard the other day of the shock 
administered to the head of one 
of the large companies when the 
chief production executive walk- 
ed in and asked for one million 
aollars with which to buy the 
equipment for 10 rotary outfits. 
Tnat wasn’t to include any drill- 
ing costs, merely the machinery 
and the pipe. An outfit, ex- 
clusive of pipe and derrick, was 
bought wy a contractor a few 
days ago for $135,000. He is 
equipped to drill anybody a 15,- 
000-foot hole, but what a head- 
ache if he gets into trouble and 
fails to complete to contract 
depth. 


Hand-in-hand with the de- 
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velopment of the equipment, 
though, came the invention and 
perfection of numerous safe- 
guards against losing holes. The 
vital circulation system has 
been referred to. Now, mud is 
mud to a farmer trying to get 
to town, but it is a matter of 
such vast importance in oil well 
drilling that entire sessions of 
a petroleum engineers’ conven- 
tion are devoted to it. It is the 
mua which holds up the walls of 
a rotary hole and holds back 
gas pressure which might cause 
the hole to cave, ‘‘freezing”’ the 
drill pipe and perhaps causing 
abandonment of the job. It is 
important in several respects 
besides the carrying of drill 
cuttings to the surface. 

On display at the Exposition 
were several aids to proper mud 
mixing, The use of a screen was 
started just a few years back. 
This writer remembers seeing 
about the first one, a rather 
crude affair, made in a field 
shop. The mud brings to the 
surface cuttings of sand. lime 
and shale of Considerable size 
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This 


“gun” 


ings after pipe 
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fires steel bullets through casing at any desired 
depth and is the modern way of perforating pipe to test shou- 
has been set 


and it is important 
ve not put into the 
there to be picked up by the 
pumps and put back into the 
drill pipe where they would in 
time stop circulation. The old 
way was to settle out the cut- 
tings in a discharge pit, but this 
was not wnolly successful. The 
screen, which sizes the mud and 
shakes the rock into a pile out- 
side the pit, is final guarantee 
against trouble of this form. 

Mud is weighted with various 
trade-marked minerals to pro- 
vide weight enough to do all the 
things it is supposed to do, Cal- 
culation of pressures to be ov- 
ercome is now routine practice 
and the prescription for the mud 
is made up just about as the 
druggist makes up your physi- 
cian’s prescription. Gas blow- 
outs and wild wells are rarities 
today; a few years back they 
were common. 

No small part of the success 
in completing wells and produc- 
ing them in a manner that ef- 
fects true conservation is due to 
the methods of cementing wells. 


that these 
slush pit, 
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The technic has been worked 
out over a perioa of years and 
it is a very rare thing to hear 
of an incomplete job of shutting 
off water or of blow-outs due 
to pipe not being securely an- 
chored in place. 

Faulty casing jobs formerly 
were the cause of much trouble 


in production and _ producing 
sands have been prematurely 


flooded with water because tne 
sand above the oil pay from 
which the water came was not 
properly sealed off by casing. 
Cementing, without doubt, has 
saved many million barrels of 
oil and averted much expense 
and danger to workers. The 
latest in this art was fully dem- 
onstrated at the Exposition. 
Dealing still with the under- 
ground jobs, that of tubing 
high-pressure wells ranks prom- 
inently in engineering advances 


of the past few years. A com- 
pany which undertakes this 
work on contract had its dis- 


play space and its representa- 
tives to explain that the com- 
pany was prepared to tube wells 





SKY 


years ago. 





A far cry from the 


om 2s 


“coffee grinder” rotaries of just a few 
Diesel-powered, this rotary is capable of drilling 
15,000 feet or more and 


will soon be in service 
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regardless of the pressures. 
On display were methods of 
surveying wells to make certain 


they were not going crooked. 
Great trouble and _ expense 


comes from this quarter. Mod- 
ern surveying tells the driller 
whether his bit is wandering 


from the vertical and he can 
correct the error before it is too 
late. Or, with the same meth- 


ods, he can deflect the hole pur- 
posely for some given purpose. 
Dry holes have been turned into 
producers by coming back up 
and redrilling part of the dis- 
tance at a fraction of the cost 
of a new hole. Wild wells have 
been tamed by drilling a relief 
well to hit the wild one at a 
predetermined distance under- 
ground, then killing the first 
one by pumping in mud or wa- 
ter through the relief well. The 
exactness with which this can 
be done is a matter of amaze- 
ment, even to field men, 

In a rotary hole it is difficult 
to tell the worth of every for- 
mation bearing oil or gas, espe- 
cially when the showings en- 
countered are ‘‘stray’’ ones not 
previously logged in the region. 
An electrical method of measur- 
ing, with high degree of ac- 
curacy, the oil and water con- 
tent of sands, is a development 
of the past few years and it has 
come into wide use since the 
previous Exposition. 


The modern method of per- 
forating casing was on display 
and was a matter of surprise to 
many. It is a steel chamber into 
the sides of which 
several magazines, each loaded 
with powder and steel bullet. 
Detonation is by electric spark 
and the bullets make a neat 
hole in the pipe. AS many as 
2000 perforations have thus 
been made in one well, 


The business end of the rotary 
drill stem is the bit. There are 
several designs, modified slight- 
ly in recent years. Chief im- 
provement has been contributed 
by the metallurgist; longer life 
of both fish-tail and cone rock 
bits has been provided. 


The Exposition contained 
some things that were new in 
surface equipment for produc- 
ing wells and a number of im- 
provements in older designs. 
Pumping units today resemble 
those of a few years back only 
in the fact that they have an 
up-and-down motion, Ball and 
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are screwed: 





When the natural flow ceases 


handle the mile 
roller bearings, 
power required 
pumping; 


reducing the 
for deep well 
better counterbal- 
ancing and easier motion, re- 
ducing rod breakage; greater 
variability in length and fre- 
quency of stroke are among 
chief improvements. Greater 
weight, of course, has been pro- 
vided, for no longer does an 
oak sapilng serve as a jack 
beam. Even such’ seemingly 
trivial matters have been given 
due attention as throw-off 
hooks and blocks, used to disen- 
gage surface rods at central 
power pumping installations. It 
used to be that a pumper was 
a mere beginner unless he had 
lost one or more fingers throw- 
ing off rods. There is no chance 
today to get caught. 


The separator people continu- 
ally improve their wares and a 
better separation of oil and gas 
is obtained before the oil from 
the well goes into the lease 
tank. One manufacturer showed 
a separator which embodied a 


from the 


deep ones this heavy 
of rods 


unit steps in to 


or more 


new feature. This is an oil me- 
tering chamber at the bottom. 
After the gas has been taken 
off the oil flows into the lower 
chamber which is discharged 
when one barrel hag accumu- 
lated. Accuracy within one per 
cent is claimed. The tank manu- 
facturers, the makers of tank 
fittings, as usual were promi- 
nent in this year’s show. Their 
part in the conservation pro- 
gram can scarcely be stressed 


too much. Evaporation losses 
today are unimportant. 
Developments in design and 


manufacture of equipment move 
rapidly. Improvements in ev- 
erything, from the wrench 
which tightens the bolts to the 
engine which supplies the power 
come at frequent intervals, for 


there are many keen minds at 
work. 
This year’s Exposition con- 


tained, in finished form, the re- 
sults of the engineer’s inven- 
tions and the field man’s im- 
provisations. 








Control Instruments Demonstrated 


For Refinery of ‘Tomorrow 


By ARCH L. FOSTER 
N. P.N. Staff Writer 


ANY a refinery man who 
Vi visited the Oil Exposi- 
1 tion at Tulsa probably 
indulged in a day dream of the 
refining plant he would build 
if given carte blanche to start 
from the ground and use ma- 
terials and equipment dis- 
played and demonstrated there. 

As fast as refining technique 
has advanced in past years, the 
development of new _ instru- 
ments and equipment, new ma- 
terials, including particularly 
alloys, and so on continuously 
enables tne plant of Tomorrow 
to be a more efficiently operat- 
ing unit than Today’s refinery. 

To the visitor at the Exposi- 
tion whose experience with re- 
fineries goes back to the early 


days of refining—-not so many 
years ago either—the modern 


refining plant possible through 
the advances presented in the 
displays” at the Exposition 


stands out in even greater com- 
parison. 


The 
Ntates Steel Corp.. R. Otis McClintock. 


Mel 


in the picture, left to right. are 
pre sident of the First 


Instrumentation is the heart 
and mechanical brains of the 
modern refinery. After the 
plant processes themselves, the 
whole plant may be said to be 
built around the nucleus of its 
instruments. In fact, in a 
large number of cases, success- 
ful processes have often wait- 
ed on the results of the strenu- 
ous efforts of the instrument 
designers, in order to attain the 
control necessary to make the 
process successful. 

Never yet has the American 
oil industry seen such a wealth 
and variety of automatic con- 
trol, recording, indicating and 
correcting instruments as was 
displayed at the Tulsa Exposi- 
tion. 

One of the problems always 
before tne designer of refin- 
eries has been not only central- 
ization of control but of control 
instruments. Plant operation 
is simplified and bettered if all 
important information is avail- 





W. A. Irvin, president of the United 


National Bank, 


Tulsa; C. F. Camp, the C. F. Camp Co., Tulsa; W. G. Skelly, president of the 

Skelly Oil Co. and of the Exposition; Gov. FE. W. Marland of Oklahoma, and Col. 

Paul Weeks, the Caterpillar Co. The tivo young ladies demonstrated the fun of 
riding a heavy-duty tractor 
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able in one spot, where each 
item can be checked and con- 
sidered in the light of all oth- 
ers—hence the central control 
board, 

New instruments are perfect 
ed, whereby control and record 
data for which the operator for- 


merly had to visit relatively 
distant points may now be 
placed on the central board 


with other instruments. One 
of the answers to this is elec- 
trical transmission of impulses, 
of control and recording action 
over long distances. 

In one case the refinery may 
decide upon a distance control 
by which the impulses register- 
ing the control, and the action 
which brings the conditions 
back to the set control point, 
are transmitted, in each direc- 
tion over any available set of 
electric wires, such as_ tele- 
phone wires, which are in use 
for other purposes as well. For 
a flow control job, a distance in- 
stallation may be = selected, 
wherein a magnetic clutch is 
used to control and record flow 
oi a very volatile liquid—pro- 
pane under pressure—in such a 
manner that no lag occurs in a 
situation where older’ types 
would require an entirely im- 
practical length of meter pip- 
ing (100 to 150 yards). 

Still another control unit is 
redesigned to make for longer 
float travel, increasing sensi- 
tivity, and reducing variation 
in the flow rate. For handling 
gases in the refinery or pipe- 
line, the typical meter intro- 
duces errors in recording due 
to variations in the gas pres- 
sure. With a new instrument 
connected to the meter, these 
pressure variation errors are 
eliminated and no calibration 
of the chart is necessary after 
the record is made, 

To get away from the liquid 
level controller disadvantage 
of inability to transmit indica- 
tions for long distances, an old 
principle, used in other types 
of controller-indicators, has 
been adapted to this problem 
by the use of electrical trans- 
mission, instead of using the 
older piping-filled-with-gas-or- 
liquid, a setup which restricted 
distance and offered more seri- 
ous maintenance problems. 


Delicate sensitivity and de- 
cisive action actuated by the 
minimum strength of impulse 


are all-important in pyrometric 
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Diesel power was a dominating note of the Exposition this Kase motion of 
year 
recording-controlling. The re- the needs of the user have re- 


finer may decide, for one appli- 
cation, on a potentiometer re- 
corder-controller actuated by a 
photo-electric cell and mirror 
galvanometer, especially 
from wear, lag, or instrument 
inertia, to achieve accuracy and 
speed, and to eliminate ‘‘hunt- 
ing’’ or wide variation from the 
control temperature settings. 

Maintenance and repair of 
delicate controllers is a prob- 
lem, frequently that of getting 
at parts with a minimum of 
trouble and time expense. One 
of these new potentiometers, 
displayed at the Exposition, has 
been designed to permit instant 
access to every part in it, to re- 
move or correct the part or set- 
ting without disassembling the 
unit. The result is a great sav- 
ing in time, and greater saving 
in the time the instrument is 
out of service, frequently 
meaning less time the refinery 
unit is shut down. 

Even in such small equip- 
ment as thermometers and hy- 
drometers careful analysis of 
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free 


sulted in changes in the inter- 
est of accuracy, speed or ease 
of use, all presented to the re- 
finer at the Exposition. For in- 
stance, thermometers are now 
being furnished with a three- 
lens type of front surface on 
the glass tube, by which bore 
reflection is eliminated and the 
reading can be made easily 
with both eyes open without 
error or trouble. Hydrometers 
heretofore have had a cylindri- 
cal paper scale, which might 
slip out of place, completely de- 
stroying the accuracy of the in- 
strument. For this scale has 
been substituted a flat strip of 
heavy paper, extending into the 
weighting alloy in the bottom, 
in which it is set fast. Thus the 


scale cannot slip or sag, insur- 
ing a correct hydrometer dur- 
ing ..s entire life. If a ther- 


mometer scale is also included 
in the instrument, it is mounted 
in the same manner and slotted 
on the longer gravity scale. 
One of the drawbacks of the 


customary carbon dioxide re- 





this pumping unit was dramatized by giv- 


rides to the children 


corder in many cases is that the 
gas must be dried before regis- 
tering in the machine. Our To- 
morrow’s refinery will be 
equipped with a new type of re- 
corder which operates on satu- 
rated gas only, avoiding the ne- 
cessity for drying tubes, with 
their likelihood of exhaustion 
of efficiency before being 
changed by the operator. 

The long throw of the 
cating mechanism of the 
type level controller is 
proved in Tomorrow’s refinery 
by the use of a shorter throw, 
and by extremely sensitive and 
easy operating ball bearings, 
reducing the variation of the in- 
strument and of its control rec- 
ord. 

Converting or integrating 
flowmeter data into exact quan- 


indi- 
older 
im- 


tities of fluid delivered has 
been a most important matter 
in the refinery, with its rela- 


tionship to correct calculations 
of throughput, yields, percent- 
age of conversion, and so on. 
The new refinery has available 

(Continued on 


page 65) 





Banners posted at 200 Tulsa statie ea 


reated curiosity regarding the 


new “Ord r” 





9883 ‘Tulsans and Expo. Visitors 


Join Order of “Itching Foot” 


Tic ORDER of the Itching 
Foot closed its first week 
of life with almost 6000 
members, all in good standing 
having pledged to take their 
vacations by automobile. 


TULSA, May 25 


Nearly all of these signed up 
of their own accord at the bogth 
of NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEws 
at the grounds of the Tulsa 
Oil Exposition; the remainder 
signed at nearly 200 of the 
city’s service stations. The only 
sales effort used was the flying 
of banners, ‘“‘Are You an Itch- 
ing Footer’ at these service 
stations, similar banners at the 
NPN booth and a fourth-page 
ad in each of the city’s two 
newspapers the opening Satur- 
day of the Exposition. 

Krom this it can be safely 
judged that the idea has an ap- 
peal, both to the public and to 
oil industry employes; also that 
the name is catching, as it 
flowed off tongues without 
thought. The name became a 


byword, and in a helpful and 
good advertising way, about 
Tulsa. 


Many stories have turned up 
this early about the good the 
idea has done in making people, 
particularly oil people, stop 
and think and decide that they 
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could and would 
One oil producer 
of men who were 


drive more. 
said a group 
going east to 


= 4h 8} 


Crowds 
sition most of the time, signing applications to become members of the Order 


were around the booth of the 


of the Itching Foot, which was 
NPN to get peopl 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEws at the 


introduced in 
to take their vacations by driving 





a convention were talking over 
their train arrangements the 
other night when one _ said, 
“Well, how about being an Itch- 
ing Footer?’’ Whereupon the 
oil men in the crowd took up 
the thought and insisted they 
would drive, which is how the 
matter now stands. 

Details of these 5883 applica- 
tions for membership in this 
nomadic order of the Itching 
Foot and where their signers 
are going on their vacations 
are being tabulated now. Study 
of them will be delayed a little 
by the writer’s having to pre- 
pare for and appear before the 
Madison, Wis., federal grand 
jury investigating the oil in- 
dustry. 

As soon as possible plans will 
be announced for further exten- 
sion of the order. Tulsa was 
used as a laboratory and the 
testing seems to be satisfactory. 
The final plan will have to be 
perfected in some particulars. 
In the meantime, to all those 
who are asking the right to use 
the new order and its name and 


the windshield stickers, we 
must ask a temporary delay. 
Yours for the Itching Foot. 
ww. o..?. 





Expo- 


Tulsa during the Exposition by 
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13 Per Cent Increase in June 


Gasoline Demand Foreeast 


WASHINGTON, May 23 
OMESTIC demand for mo- 
DPD tor fuel in June will total 
42,690,000 barrels as 
compared with an indicated de- 
mand of 37,884,000 barrels in 
June, 1935, according to the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines. 


While the June demand fore- 
cast is 13 per cent above last 
year, the Bureau said that it is 
“only” 9 per cent higher than 
the ‘“‘normal’’ for June. 

Despite record-breaking 
crude oil production in recent 
weeks, the bureau states that 
production required to meet de- 
mand for June is 2,838,300 bar- 
rels daily, which is 12,000 bar- 
rels above the recommendation 
for May and 187,300 barrels 
(7 per cent) above the federal 
allowable set under the oil code 
last year. ‘ 

This increase, which the bu- 
reau attributes to “‘seasonal and 
normal gains in gasoline con- 
sumption”, is offset somewhat 
by recommendations that with- 
drawals from’ gasoline and 
crude-oil stocks be increased. 

“For the last four weeks (up 
to May 9), the bureau ex- 
plained in its report, ‘‘crude-oi] 


production has averaged about ~ 


2,992,000 barrels daily, stocks 
have increased at the rate of 
109,000 barrels daily, indicat- 
ing an actual crude-oil demand 
of 2,883,000 barrels daily. 
This was about 20,000 barrels 
above the Bureau’s estimate of 
demand, but if the Bureau’s 
suggestions as to reducing gas- 
oline stocks had been followed 
the crude-oil demand would 
have been less than calculated.” 

The report said that it ap- 
pears doubtful that the _ bu- 
reau’s recommendation that 
gasoline stocks be reduced 
3,100,000 barrels will be met in 
May and predicted that stocks 
on May 31 will be above 71,- 
000,000 barrels, or 9,500,000 
barrels more than on May 31, 
1935. 

“In view of the excessive 
stocks,”’ the report added, ‘“‘the 
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recommended withdrawal! for 
June has been raised to 4,010,- 
000 barrels, which is approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 barrels above 
both the normal and the recom- 
mendation for May. 

A withdrawal of 75,000 bar- 
rels daily from crude stocks is 
recommended, For the last two 
months, crude stocks have in- 
creased at the rate of 75,000 
barrels daily, it was pointed 
out. 

The Bureau of Mines’ esti- 
mate as to required production 
during June for each producing 
State with comparative recom- 
mendations for May, was, as fol- 
lows: 


State May June 

fe 1,132,500 1,125,700 
Oklahoma ...... 538,300 552.500 
California .... 544,000 535,500 
Louisiana 170,500 175,700 
WR caccsxnscess 150,100 153,100 
New Mexico ... 65,900 68,300 
Pennsylvania .... 43,000 42,600 
Wyoming ...... 35,600 37,800 
Michigan ........ 38,200 37,000 
Arkansas _......... 31,000 31,800 
Kentucky 13,900 14,000 
Montana ...... 12,900 13,000 
FIRMOIS§ § ....6%.:. 11,700 12,300 
New York 11,800 11,900 
10) ree 10,500 10,500 
West Virginia 9,900 9,900 
Colorado ........:. 4,400 4,700 
TRGIANA «0.006505... 2,100 2,000 


2,826,300 2,838,300 

Including 2,050,000 barrels 
of gasoline for export, and mak- 
ing other adjustments, the Bu- 
reau estimated the _ required 
production of finished and un- 
finished gasoline at 39,830,000 
barrels during June. This was 
distributed among the refining 
districts, as follows: 

Barrels 

East Coast tea 
Appalachian wee 1,600,000 
Ind.-Illinois »,490,000 
Oklahoma 770.000 
Kans.-Mo. ..... 
Texas Inland 
Texas Gulf .... ees oes 
Ba CRNNOE orhcsc cies ciecouees 
Ark.-La. Inland 
Rocky Mountain 
California 


6,050,000 


500,000 
110,000 


ow bo bo 


220,000 
660,000 
,010,000 

920,000 
5,400,000 


—t et OO 


fl OR ere nee nessacace 9,900,000 


Applying a percentage of 5.7 


for June, the report estimated 
that 2,270,000 barrels of nat- 
ural gasoline will be utilized at 
refineries, leaving 37,560,000 
barrels of gasoline to be made 
from crude-oil. Crude runs will 
total 84,200,000 barrels’ of 
crude, it was estimated. Runs 
to stills of foreign crude will 
total 2,800,000 barrels in June 
while crude exports will amount 
to 4,000,000 barrels, the bureau 
predicted. Losses and consump- 
tion of crude as fuel were fig- 
ured at 2,000,000 barrels. 


Oil Industry Investment 
Now 13 Billions 
NEW YORK, May 23. 
total investment in the Petro- 
leum industry in the United 
States in 1935 amounted to 
$13,276,000,000, according to 
the latest taxation bulletin of 
the American Petroleum Indus- 
tries Committee. The estimates 

are based on a recent survey. 

Over 40 per cent of the total 
investment was in production 
facilities, a total of $5,665,000,- 
000 being represented by the in- 
vestment in 330,070 producing 
oil and gas wells, undeveloped 
acreage, camps, warehouses, 
tankage on leases, oil in tank- 
age and inventories in supplies 
and equipment. 

Another item of $270,230,000 
is accounted for by 766 natural 
gas plants, equipment and oil in- 
ventories. Oil pipelines aggre- 
gating 115,000 miles were val- 


The 


ued at $941,000,000. The in- 
vestment in 638 _ refineries, 
equipment and oil inventories 


was figured at $3,400,000,000. 

An investment of $3,000,000,- 
000 was recorded in the market- 
ing division. Of this amount, 
$1,288,000,000 was listed as the 
value of 170,400 gasoline sta- 
tions. A total of $431,900,000 
was given for 26,200 bulk sta- 
tions and gasoline pipelines cov- 
ering 5000 miles represented 
another $65,000,000. 

Other 
fleet of 


valuations included a 
750 tankers at $530,- 
000,000: 150,000 trueks and 
trailers at $375,000,000: 144.,- 
000 tank cars at $216,000,000; 
and gasoline pumps in dealers’ 
outlets, buildings, oil inven- 
tories, salesmen’s cars, etc. ac- 
counted for $154,100,000. 
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Rodessa Pool Output Curtailed 
Other Fields ‘To Hold Down 


TULSA, May 23 


HE new Rodessa field con- 
Of ctance to dominate the 

scene in the Mid-Continent 
and the southwest. The week 
was filled with rumor and de- 
nial but also with one impor- 
tant, concrete bit of news that 
seems to set a precedent. 

Declaring the oil to be ‘‘con- 
traband’’, Judge Randolph Bry- 
ant, of the eastern federal dis- 
trict of Texas, granted tempo- 
rary injunction restraining the 
further interstate movement of 
71,374 barrels of Rodessa 
crude. The oil was produced 
under the much discussed spe- 
cial order which the Louisiana 
conservation department signed 
March 24 authorizing the Peli- 
can Oil & Gasoline Co. to pro- 
duce 20,000 barrels daily for 60 
days or until the order was 
modified. 

The petition on which Judge 
Bryant granted the injunction 
was an attack on the validity of 
that order. It was filed by 
Richard A. Hill, special assist- 
ant to the U. S. attorney gen- 


eral. Mr. Hill acts in legal mat- 
ters for the Federal Tender 
Board. It is the first time the 


federal government has brought 
into question the legality of a 
state conservation order. The 
Connally law prohibits the in- 
terstate movement of oil pro- 
duced in excess of a valid state 
erder or regulation; the only 
challenge the federal officials 
could offer to the movement of 
the oil produced by the Pelican 
under its special order was to 
assert that the order was not 
valid. 

This the federal officials did 
by seeking to ‘‘freeze’’ the oil 
produced in excess of the regu- 
lar field allowable and their pe- 
tition named the specific amount 
of 71,374 barrels as excess oil 
produced by the Pelican from 
March 26 to 31, inclusive. It 
asserted the oil was moved from 
the properties where it was pro- 
duced by the East Texas Pipe 
Line Co., to the Tide Water’s 
Nettleton station in East Texas, 
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rare 


then to the Texas Empire Pipe 
Line Co. for movement to the 
Port Arthur terminal of The 
Texas Co., from where the Tide 
Water was to move it coastwise 
by tanker. 

The petition claimed the oil 
was in the possession of the 
Texas Empire or the Tide Water 
or both, exact location not 
known. It seemed to be devel- 
oped that the oil was actually 
in the Nettleton and Sour Lake 
stations of the Tide Water and 
the court ordered it held there. 
When the suit was filed on May 
16, attorneys for the defendants 
agreed to impound the oil, pend- 
ing court ruling. The suit was 
dismissed as to The Texas Co. 
and Texas Empire Pipe Line 
Co., leaving Tide Water, East 
Texas Refining Co. and East 
Texas Pipe Line Co. as the par- 
ties named in the injunction. 


HE government made num- 

erous contentions as to the 
special order under which the 
Pelican produced more oil per 
well than did other Rodessa 
field operators. It said that it 
was beyond the authority of the 
Louisiana conservation commis- 
sioner to issue such an order; 
that it was not, in fact, signed 
by him but by his subordinate, 
J. A. Shaw; that the order was 
discriminatory and in violation 
of the 14th amendment to the 
U. S. constitution; that it was 
discriminatory, not only  be- 
tween one producer in the Ro- 
dessa field and others but be- 
tween that field and other fields 
of the state; that the production 
by the Pelican under the order 
created waste. 

With some or all of these con- 
tentions the court agreed, after 
listening to a long argument 
between U.S. Attorney Hill and 
Dillard Estes, representing the 
East Texas refining and pipeline 
companies, and hearing numer- 
ous witnesses on the waste 
proposition. The court asserted 
the oil in question ‘‘has not been 
produced validly or legally and 





the channels of interstate com- 
merce are denied to it.’’ 

For some reason not yet ex- 
plained the Pelican company 
cut back its production May 20 
after running seven days at a 
high rate. There was a rumor 
that Gov. Leche had issued an 
order; this the governor denied. 
Other rumors were that the 
Pelican’s wells were being in- 
jured by salt water, that stor- 
age was full. Whatever the 
reason, the flow was checked 
and field reports were that pro- 
duction May 22 was about 4500 
barrels, which is near the regu- 
lar field allowable of 350 per 
well daily. However, as some 
of the 13 wells on the Pelican’s 
property are producing little or 
no oil, the 4500 barrels would 
be out of proportion to that tak- 
en from wells of other operators 
who are observing the allow- 
able. 


HE oil from this property has 

been moved by East Texas 
Pipe Line Co. to Jefferson, Tex- 
as and from there moved by rail 
to Good Hope, La. According to 
a tbtatement made by Tide 
Water Oil Co. deliveries to that 
company were stopped May 10. 
The statement recited that Tide 
Water contracted, effective 
March 25, to buy 500,000 bar- 
rels of Rodessa crude from East 
Texas Refining Co. for delivery 
to Tide Water tanks in East 
Texas and at the regular mar- 
ket price, plus transportation. 
The contract required all deliv- 
eries to be covered by proper 
state and federal tenders. ‘‘Tide 
Water,’ said the statement, 
“was under the distinct impres- 
sion that the oil it was purchas- 
ing would be produced under 
the general Rodessa proration 
orders. 


“Although the special order 
with reference to Pelican’s pro- 
duction had apparently been 
made on March 24, 1936, Tide 
Water had no knowledge or in- 
formation regarding such an 
order prior to April 2, when the 
East Texas Refining Co. applied 
for an order before the Federal 
Tender Board at Kilgore. 


“Tide Water refused to ac- 
cept any Rodessa crude un- 


til covered by federal tenders. 
No federal tenders were _ ob- 
tained, but on April 11, Federal 
Judge Randolph Bryant issued 
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an order in which it was stated, 
in substance, that the federal 
tender board admitted it had no 
jurisdiction over Rodessa crude 
oil moving through the East 
Texas oil field in interstate com- 
merce, The East Texas Refin- 
ing Co. served Tide Water with 
a certified copy of this order and 
insisted that Tide Water accept 
oil under the contract. 


“Tide Water commenced re- 
ceiving oil on April 15 and de- 
liveries were continued from 
that date until May 10. During 
that period, deliveries did not 
at any time exceed the cumula- 
tive daily allowable under gen- 
eral field orders for the leases to 
which the East Texas Pipe Line 
Co. was connected. No deliv- 
eries of Rodessa crude have 
been made to Tide Water since 
Pelican reopened its wells un- 
der the special order. 


“The agreement referred to 
is the only agreement between 
Tide Water and East Texas Re- 
fining Co. or any of its affiliated 
companies for the purchase or 
delivery of Rodessa oil. Tide 
Water has not purchased, nor 
has it ever negotiated for the 
purchase of, Rodessa crude 
moved via tank cars.” 

Thus, the Rodessa specier is 
laid, at least temporarily, but 
other matters impend. Price 
cuts have been mentioned as 
possible, although by no one in 
position of authority among 
principal crude oil buyers. The 
several states having proration 
machinery, except Louisiana, 
have been buzzing for two 
weeks or more over the amount 
of crude oil coming into the 
market and action has been 
taken by Oklahoma and Texas 
to curb the volume. The Texas 
order, ,discussed in these col- 
umns last week, was effective 
May 20 and on that date was fig- 
ured to be 1,143,995 barrels 
daily. The Bureau of Mines es- 
timate of demand for Texas 
crude for June is 1,125,700 bar- 
rels. The Texas allowable set 
by the railroad commission is 
to carry through June. 

The Bureau of Mines gave 
Oklahoma an increase of 14,200 
barrels over the May figure, but 
the Oklahoma Corporation Com- 
mission, aware of the true situ- 
ation, refused to accept the in- 
crease. Instead, it wrote an or- 
der for June for a total of five 
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per cent less than the bureau 
estimate, making a total allow- 
able of 524,875 barrels daily, a 
reduction of 13,425 _ barrels 
from the May allowable. 
Kansas has not acted, but re- 


ports are that it will hold to its 
May figure for June, although 


the Bureau estimate was a 
3000-barrel raise and reports 
from New Mexico are that it 


also will make a reduction. 


Deeper Proration Coming Unless 


Rate of Drilling is Slowed 


TULSA, May 2: 
POINTED warning that 
A the present rate of crude 
oil production must be 
checked was given May 21 by 
John M. Lovejoy, head of the 
Seaboard Oil Co. and president 
of the American Institute of 
Mining & Metallurgical Engi- 
neers. Mr. Lovejoy spoke at the 
dinner given by the Independ- 
ent Petroleum Association of 
America. 

The mid-year meeting of this 
association, which is headed by 
Charles F, Roeser, Fort Worth, 
was attended by about 500 
members and guests. The reg- 
ular business sessions were de- 
voted to committee reports and 
to discussion of association ac- 
tivities. 

Mr. Lovejoy discussed at 
some length the history of pro- 
ration, endorsing it as a prac- 
tical conservation measure. Its 
need at this time is urgent and 


will continue to increase, he 
said. 
“We have a vast potential 


overproduction,” said Mr. Love- 





joy. “The industry completed 

Daily Average Production, Im- 

portant Districts, American 

Petroleum Institute Figures 
Week Ended 
May 23 May 16 
Barrels Barrels 

Okla. City 141,800 155,400 
Total Okla. 558,700 560,500 
Fast Texas 448,300 447,200 
Total Texas 1,177,450 1,172,150 
todessa 68,250 61,350 
Total 

Louisiana 236,700 226,700 
California 574,100 579,800 
East of 

Rockies 2,433,050 2,428,250 
Total U. S. 3,007,150 3,008,050 
Crude Imports 89,715 5,860 
Total New 

Supply 3.096.865 3,093,910 











15,000 oil wells in the United 
States in 1935. It is reasonable 
to assume that we will complete 
an equal number this year. We 
can also assume that 10,000 of 
these completions are large 
enough initially so that they 
must be prorated. Each of these 
new wells demands its share of 
the total production. How is 
the industry to absorb the pro- 
duction from these new wells? 

“Firstly, through the decline 
of old wells and abandonments. 

“Secondly, through increased 
demand. 

“Thirdly, through 
proration of all wells. 

“The decline in prorated 
wells is invisible. There is, of 
course, a decline in the poten- 
tial of the prorated well but that 
is Offset by the potential of the 
10,000 new wells. In looking 
for decline then we are limited 
to the 290,000 odd wells which 
include all the small wells, 
strippers, and edge wells. I es- 
timate the production from this 
group at about 900,000 barrels 
per day, Or an average of three 
barrels each. After allowing 
for 5000 of the 15,000 new wells 
to stem the decline, it is reason- 
able to assume that this group 
will decline some 50,000 bar- 
rels per day in the period of one 
year. 

“The consumption of oil prod- 
ucts has shown an amazing in- 
crease during the last two 
years. This is partly attribu- 
table to the fact that the period 
coincides with general recovery 
from the depression and in my 


deeper 


opinion that rate of increase 
will not continue. In order to 
have some figures to work 


with, let us assume an overall 
increase in demand for the next 
vear of three per cent, or rough- 
ly, 150,000 barrels per day. We 
have found then, that through 
decline and through increased 


to 





demand, we can assign 200,000 
barrels per day more at the end 
of a year to prorated wells, but 
we will have by that time 10,- 
000 more wells to prorate. 


oor 


There are now some 
wells prorated to 2,000,000 bar- 
rels per day, or an average of 
40 barrels each. At the end of 
a year we will have 60,000 wells 
prorated to 2,200,000 barrels, 
or an average of 36 barrels per 
well. Project similar calcula- 
tions further into the future 
and you must conclude that we 
are facing deeper proration and 
relatively diminishing returns. 
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“In my opinion, then, deeper 
proration is inevitable. This 
affects the pocketbook of every 
oil producer. What can be done 
about it? There is only one 
answer and that is to slow down 
the rate of drilling new wells. 
If we do not, it is certain that 
our dollar return on both new 
and old ones will decline. 


“Some operators feel that, 
with our present drastic prora- 
tion, a higher price should be 
paid for oil. I do not entirely 
subscribe to this proposal, much 
as I would like to, for the rea- 
son that higher prices would un- 
doubtedly result in more ag- 
gressive development of fields 
and greater well density in 
areas where well potentials are 
the sole basis of proration. The 
additional income received 
would be more than used up by 
additional drilling and we 
would aggravate the very con- 
dition that we are trying to cor- 
rect. Higher prices would also 
stimulate wildcatting accom- 
panied by a probable increase 
in discovery rate, which is not 


desirable at this time. In my 
opinion, then, higher prices 
would tend to hasten deeper 


proration. 

“Having mentioned price, it 
would seem to me appropriate 
at this time to call your atten- 
tion to current production fig- 
ures. We are producing ap- 
proximately 120,000 barrels per 
day more than the current de- 
mand as estimated by the U. 5. 
Bureau of Mines. After adding 
to gasoline stocks during the 
winter at unprecedented rates, 
the industry actually added 
81,000 barrels per day of crude 
oil to stocks for every day in 
March and 61,000 barrels per 


24 


day for 
April. 
“It will require a large in- 
creased consumption this sum- 
mer to bring our top-heavy gas- 
oline stocks down to a reason- 
able figure and, unless we re- 
duce current crude production 
to the approximate Bureau of 
Mines figure, which assumes no 
additions to stocks, we will be 
in serious trouble. In my opin- 
ion, no purchaser will be will- 
ing to continue additions to 
stocks at present prices.” 


Col. E. H. Hilpp, Pioneer 
Oil Marketer Dies 


the first 18 days of 


LOUISVILLE, May 21.—Col. 
kX. H. Hilpp, vice-president and 
eeneral manager of the Ken- 
tucky Consumers Oil Co., Inc., 


leading compounder and jobber 


here, died May 19 at Louisville, 
following several months’ ill- 
ness. He was 67 years old, and 
was a native of Lebanon, Ky. 

Mr. Hilpp was well known 
among Independent oil men, be- 
ing one of the oldest Independ- 
ents in the country in point of 
service. He was active in oil as- 
sociation work and held the 
presidency for two years of the 
onee powerful Independent Oil 
Men of America. He succeeded 
L. V. Nicholas to the presidency 
in 1928 and was re-elected in 
1929. Previously he was chair- 
man of the board. 

In March, 
again elected 


1931... He 
chairman of 


was 
the 


es 


Col. E. H. Hilpp 








board of the Independent Oi! 
Men of America and when that 
association was succeeded by 
the National Independent Oil 
Association in April, 1932, he 
remained on the board as a 
member. 

Mr. Hilpp also was the first 
president of the Kentucky Pe- 
troleum Marketers Association 
when it was organized June 18. 
1927. 

Mr. Hilpp’s career began in 
Lebanon as a newspaper boy. 
Later he worked as a locomo- 
tive fireman and then as an em- 
ploye of the Railway Mail Servy- 
ice, following which he entered 
the oil business. 

He was active in the Repub- 
lican party for 25 years and 
served several times on _ its 
executive committee. He was a 
member of the Louisville Board 
of Trade and of several frater- 
nal organizations. 

Surviving him are his wife, a 
daughter and two sons. 


Burial was May 22 in Sr 
Michael’s Cemetery, Louis- 
ville. 


Joseph W. Reeser Dies 
CHARLESTON, W. Va., May 


22.—Joseph Warren Reeser, su- 
perintendent of distribution for 
the United Fuel Gas Co., 
Charleston, and brother of Ed 
win B. Reeser, president of the 
Barnsdall Oil Corp., died May 
18 at his home in Huntington, 
W. Va. at the age of 66. He 
had been in ill health for the 
past year. 

A native of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Reeser went to West Vir- 
ginia in his late 20’s, to help in 
the building of a 20-inch 
main to Cincinnati. Once in the 
gas business, he remained in it 
the rest of his life. In 1909 he 
was made general superintend 
ent of the United Fuel Gas Co 
upon its acquisition by the Co 
lumbia Gas & Electric Co. 

He had previously served as 
superintendent of the Fayette 
County Gas Co., Connellsville, 
2a. and in 1907 had been trans- 
ferred to Johnstown, Pa. to su- 
pervise the piping of gas into 
the city. In 1908 he was trans- 
ferred to Cincinnati, O. as su- 
perintendent of distribution. 

Surviving are his wife, 
daughter and two sons; two 
brothers, a_ sister; and_ six 
grandchildren. 


gas 
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Maintenance of Price on Branded 


Goods Upheld by Calif. Court 


By JACK N. WESTSMITH 
N. P. N. Staff Writer 


LOS ANGELES, May 22 


FFORTS of leading oil 
marketing companies to 


stop the practice of under- 
the-canopy price cutting it is 
believed will be strengthened 
by a recent decision of the Cal- 
ifornia supreme court covering 
the rights of manufacturers in 
the matter of maintenance of 
retail prices on their branded 
products. 

The result of this decision, 
which covers two. practically 
identical cases, was to enjoin the 
sale of certain branded articles 


in violation of the California 
Fair Trade act of 1931, as 
amended in 1933. 

The aecision reversed the 


opinion of a lower court and it 
is anticipated the cases will be 
carried to the U. S. Supreme 
Court for final settlement, but in 
the meantime the recent ruling 
is effective in California. 

An example of the way in 
which California oil companies 
can avail themselves of this de- 
cision to eliminate price cutting 
was demonstrated within the 
past month. An affiliate of one 
of the major companies sued a 
dealer who had purchased gaso- 
line, bearing the brand of this 
marketer, from a broker and 
was selling it at less than the 
established market. On the basis 
o. this decision the marketer 
Was able to enjoin the dealer 
from price cutting and success- 
fully insisted upon price main- 
tenance. 

Although some of the Cali- 
fornia marketing companies sell 
their branded products on a con- 
signment basis, where the re- 
tailer is in reality an agent of 
the marketing company and, 
tnerefore, required to adanere to 
a designated selling price, oth- 


ers, and among these are the 
largest marketers, sell their 


products on a direct purchase 
and sale basis. It is in these lat- 
ter cases that the California fair 
trade act, it is believed, would 
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apply. 

In the first of the two cases 
referred to involving the act, 
the court considered action 
brought by Max Factor & Co., 
a corporation engaged in the 
manufacture of cosmetics and 
toilet articles sold under adopt- 
ed and registered trade-marks, 
against Clarence G. Kunsman, 
owner and operator of a retail 
drug store in Beverly Hills. 
Saies Builders, Inc., distributors 
of Max Factor products, was co- 
plaintiff in this action, 


"EY HE Fair Trade act provides 

that no contract relating to 
the sale or resale of a commodi- 
tv which bears the trade-mark, 
brand or name of the producer 
or owner of such commodity, 
and which is in fair and open 
competition with commodities 
of the same general class pro- 
auced by others shall be deemed 
in violation of any state law by 


reason oO: any provision which 
may be contained in such con 
tract. 


The act goes on to say among 


other things that such contracts 


would still be valid with provi- 
sions (1) ‘“‘that the buyer will 
not sell such commodity except 
at the price stipulated by the 
vendor;” and (2) ‘that the 
vendee or producer require in 
delivery to whom he may re- 
sell such commodity to agree 
that he will not, in turn, resell 
except at the price stipulated by 
such vendor or by such vendee.”’ 

This 


passed, 


statute, as originally 
limited its application 
to persons who voluntarily en- 
ter into such contracts with re- 
spect to resale prices. An 
amendment to the Fair Trade 
act in 1933, designated as Sec- 
tion 1's, presented, in the opin- 
ion of the California Supreme 
Court, the crucial point of this 
case. 

1 


reads: 


Section 
statute 


of the amended 
“Wilfully and 


knowingly advertising, offering 
for sale or selling any commodi- 
ty at less than the price stipu- 
lated in any contract entered 
into pursuant to the provisions 
of Section 1 of this act, whether 
the person so advertising, of- 
fering for sale or selling is or 
is not a party to such contract, 
is unfair competition and is ac- 
tionable at the suit of any per- 
son damaged thereby.” 

Facts appearing from the al- 
legations of the complaint 
showed Max Factor had, for a 
long time, used certain trade- 
marks in connection with the 
manufacture and sale of 


COS- 
metics and toilet articles and 
that the company had sold to 
Sales Builders, Inc., the exclu- 


sive rignts for distributing the 
company’s products in the 
United States. Included in this 
agreement was a transfer to the 
distributor of the right to use 
the trade-marks and entitled to 
any good-will pertaining to 
them. 

To protect itself against price 
cutting practices in the drug 
trade, Sales Builders, Inc. stip- 
ulated in the terms of its con- 
tracts with the wholesale job- 
bing distributors and the retail 
druggists, or others selling the 
Factor products, that the dis- 
tributors must sell the products 
only to retailers who would re- 
sell them at specified prices. The 
resellers also agreed in a writ- 
ten contract to sell the products 
at a specified price, it 
claimea. 

However, the defendant, a re- 
tail distributor of Factor prod- 
ucts, was found to be selling 
these at prices conspicuously 
lower than other retail dealers 
in the state, and in many in- 
stances at less than the cost of 
the commodities to the defend- 
ant, with the result that other 
aealers were forced to meet this 
price competition. 

It was wrought out in the trial 
that the defendant had been of- 
fered a contract and an oppor- 
tunity to deal in the plaintiff's 
voods on the same terms offered 
other dealers, but this offer had 
heen refused and that the de- 
fendant also refused to adhere 
to the sale price fixed in the con- 
tracts in existence with other 
dealers. Although the distribu- 
tors had refused to sell the Fac- 
tor products to the defendant 
until he had entered into a con- 
tract, the defendant had 


Was 


been 


bo 





able to buy the products from 
other sources and had continued 
to sell them at less than the re- 
tail sales price. 

The court was of the opinion 
that there were certain funda- 
mental concepts which were de- 
cisive of the case. It said: 

“In the first place, this court 
has neither the power nor the 
duty to determine the wisdom 
of any economic policy; that 
function rests solely with the 
legislature, We recognize that 
economic and judicial thought 
is, and for many years has been, 
divided on the 


economic ques- 
tion as to the benefits to the 
consuming public of free and 


open competition, and its neces- 
sary corollary,  price-cutting. 
The Sherman and Clayton Anti- 
Trust Acts passed by Congress, 
and the Cartwright Act passed 
by our state legislature, and 
many other similar statutes, 
are indications that the particu- 
lar legislatures involved, at the 
time such statutes were passed, 
were of the view that, from a 
social standpoint, free and open 
competition was desirable. 

“The basis of this view is 
that, in the long run, it is 
against public interest to allow 
the manufacturer, producer, or 
distributor to fix the resale price 
of an article. In recent years, 
there has developed, in opposi 
tion to the above views, the con- 
cept that a manufacturer of a 
trade-marked article that is sold 
in competition with articles of 
a similar nature and who has 
fixed a fair price at which he, as 
well as his distributor and re- 
tailer, can make a fair profit, 
has a property right against de- 
struction by others who have no 
interest in it except to use it in 
a misleading way to deceive the 
public. 


“The basic theory on which 
this concept rests is that, from 
a social standpoint, price cut- 


ting, in the long run, adversely 
affects the public interest, and 
that the public will be adequate- 
ly protected against excessive 
prices by the ordinary play of 
fair and honest competition be- 
tween manufacturers of simi- 
lar products. This latter protec- 
tion is found in Sec. 2 of the 
present act, which prohibits 
manufacturers contracting be 
tween themselves to fix the re- 
sale price.” 

In outlining its powers in the 
case as Well as those of the leg- 


or 


islature the court then quoted 
from the U. S. Supreme Court 
case of Nebbia v New York, in 
which Mr. Justice Roberts, 
speaking for the majority said: 
“So far as the requirements of 
due process are concerned, and 
in the absence of other consti- 
tutional restrictions, a state is 
free to adopt whatever economic 
policy may reasonably’ be 
deemed to promote public wel- 
fare, and to enforce that policy 
by legislation adapted toits pur- 
pose. The courts are without 
authority either to declare such 
policy, or, when it is declared 
by the legislature, to override 
it. 

“Tf the laws passed are seen 
to have a reasonable relation to 
a proper legislative purpose, 
and are neither arbitrary nor 
discriminatory, the  require- 
ments of due process are satis- 
fied, and judicial determination 


to that effect renders a court 
tunctus officio. Price con- 
trol, like any other form of 
regulation, is unconstitutional 
only it arbitrary, discrimina- 
tory, or demonstrably irrele- 
vant to the policy the legisla- 


ture is free to adopt, and hence 
an unnecessary and unwarrant- 
ed interference with individual 
liberty.’ 


~ b THE second place,’’ the 
California court said, “‘it 
must be kept in mind that the 
present statute is one passed in 
the exercise of the state’s police 


power, and so differs funda- 
mentally from statutes passed 


by the federal government. The 
latter is, of course, limited by 
the powers enumerated in the 
Constitution, while the states 
are not subject to such limita- 
tion. 

“When the statute is viewed 


from the standpoint of police 
power, it is at once apparent 


that it is not a complete answer 
to the question of constitution- 
ality to merely point out that 
the statute restricts a retailer 
from selling property of a cer- 
tain class owned by him at 
prices fixed by himself, and so, 
of course, restricts his freedom 
of contract. 

“There is no constitutional 
right to own property, as such, 
free from regulation. That a 
state statute deprives a person 
of a right which he formerly 
possessed, whether it be a right 





to go where he pleases, or sell 
what he pleases at prices fixed 
by himse,t, does not per se brand 
the statute as unconstitutional. 
The process of civilization has 
consisted largely of the gradual 
regulation of the individual in 
his liberty of action and owner- 
ship of property for the public 
good. As society has become 
more complex, the necessity for 


such regulation has become 
more acute, 
“Neither the state nor the 


federal constitution guarantees 
any person absolute liberty of 
action. The liberty guaranteed 
by our law is a liberty subject 
to regulation in the public good 
-——an equal liberty rather than 
an absolute liberty.” 

Several cases were then cited 
in support of this concept be- 
fore the court continued; ‘‘Un- 
der its police power, the state, 
in a proper case has the power, 
acting in the interests of the 
general welfare, to regulate 
property and contract rights, 
and this includes, of course, the 
power to regulate the right of 
free bargaining. The fact that 
a state can lawfully pass a stat- 
ute requiring free and open 
competition, such as the Cart- 
wright Act, supra, which regu- 
lates the rights of a manufactur- 
er or producer, and limits his 
freedom of contract, indicates 
this power exists.’’ 

Supporting cases were given 
and it was pointed out that the 
fact that a statute limits the 
rights of the owner or property, 
or limits the right of free bar- 
gaining in other ways, does not 
necessarily determine the val- 
idity of the enactment. Illustra- 
tions were cited of statutes, 
passed under police power, 
which interfere with the right 
of free bargaining which have 
been upheld on the theory the 
regulation is in the public in- 
terest. Furthermore, it was 
shown by decisions made by the 
U. S. Supreme Court that the 
police power is no longer limited 
to measures designed to protect 
life, safety, health and morals 
of the citizens, but extends to 
measures designed to promote 
the public convenience and the 
general prosperity. 

The court then said: “The 
above cases conclusively estab- 
lish that there is no absolute 
right of free bargaining guar- 
anteed by the constitution. 
Since, under the proper circum- 
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stances, the right of free bar- 
gaining can be, and in the past 
has been regulated, it necessari- 
ly follows that, in a proper case, 
this power to regulate free bar- 
gaining includes the power to 
regulate price.——’”’ 

In answer to the contention 
by the defendant that the legis- 


lature has power to regulate 
prices only on those articles 
“affected with a public inter- 


est’’, the court again points out 
that the Fair Trade act in this 
state does not aim primarily at 
regulating prices, but at pro- 
tecting the property and con- 
tract rights of the manufactur- 
er, distributor, and retailer. 

Moreover, the court indicated, 
the statute does not attempt to 
regulate the price of any one 
article, but here the legislation 
affects an entire class of ar- 
ticles. Another complete answer 
to the defendant's contention is 
believeu to be that, if the pur- 
chase and sale of any one ar- 
ticle or class of articles is sub- 
ject to regulation under the po- 
lice power, for reasons outlined 
above, then its purchase and 
sale does affect the public inter- 
est. Supporting citations were 
given on these points, 

The court then considered it 
necessary to emphasize that the 
statute involved in this case is 
not solely a price fixing or reg- 
ulating law. While it is true 
that it permits producers to fix 
the resale prices of their prod- 
ucts by contracts with distribu- 
tors or retailers, and under the 
amendment this was extended 
to include all retailers who have 


knowledge of the contracts, 
price regulation was not the 


main purpose of the statute, it 
said. 

The statute was held to ap- 
ply only to certain articles sold 
under a trade-name or brand of 
a producer and also held that 
the good-will built up in con- 
nection with these trade-marks, 
or brands, by advertising or 
other means is a species of prop- 
erty entitled to protection, Fur- 
thermore, when the retailer 
sells such an article to a cus- 
tomer, the article is not sold 
solely on the reputation of the 
retailer, but partially, at least, 
on the reputation built up by 
the owner of the trade-mark, it 
was brought out. 

Moreover, section 115 (19335 
amendment) comes into opera- 
tion only when the manufactur- 
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er or producer has entered into 
contracts fixing the resale price. 
The statute, it was pointed out, 
by preventing price-cutting, is 
aimed at protecting these valu- 
able property and = contract 
rights of the manufacturer - 
rights just as valuable and just 
as much entitled to protection 
as the right of the retailer, who 
is attempting, by exercising his 
claimed right of freedom of ac- 
tion, to injure the property and 
contract rights of the producer. 
The court held that in so far 


as the Fair Trade act permits 
the producer to fix the resale 


price of his product by contract, 
the act merely embodies a rule 
ot law well settled in Califor- 
nia. Instances were then given 
in which it had been held that, 
as far as articles in intrastate 
commerce are concerned, with- 
out statutory authorization, the 
manufacturer, by contract with 


a retailer, may fix the resale 
price. 
HEN these concepts are 
applied to Sec. 1's of the 


Fair Trade act, the court had no 
hesitancy in holding that the 
section is constitutional and that 
the object sought is clearly with- 
in the sphere of state regulation, 
and the means provided in the 
statute have a reasonable rela- 
tion to this object. In its opinion 
the statute is neither arbitrary 
nor discriminatory, 

The court made the point that 
California apparently is the first 
state to have passed a statute 


‘containing the provisions of Sec. 


145, which = actually 
price regulation to 
selling a branded 


extends 
resellers 
product, 


whether or not they have en- 
tered into a written contract. 
New Jersey, in 1916, was de- 


clared to have passed a statute 
permitting the manufacturer to 
fix the resale price of a trade- 
marked article by fixing the re- 
sale price to the container in 
which the article was sold. This 
resale price was made binding 
on all retailers and upheld by 
the New Jersey courts on sub- 
stantially the same reasoning as 
set forth in this opinion, 

A full discussion was entered 
into by the California court to 
show whereby the California 
statute differs from the New 
York Fair Trade act, which was 
held unconstitutional in the case 
of the Doubleday, Doran & Co. 


Inc., v. R. W. Macy and Co., Ine. 
It was felt that, upon careful 
analysis of the facts in this 
case, the decision did not discuss 
the fundamental basis and pur- 
pose of the legislation repre- 
sented in the California Act. 

In answer to a contention by 
the defendant that the Califor- 
nia Fair Trade act attempts to 
regulate interstate commerce, 
and therefore is unconstitution- 
al, the court held that this was 
entirely without merit in that 
the complaint clearly’ estab- 
lished that the transactions be- 
fore the court involve goods 
wholly located within the state. 
However, it was indicated, terms 
of the statute were sufficiently 
broad and could conceivably be 


interpreted to include’ inter- 
state transactions, 
In conelusion the decision 


said: “It is beyond denial that, 
under our form of government, 
the use of property and the 
making of contracts are normal- 
ly matters of private concern. 
Here, no question of impair- 
ment of existing contracts is in- 
volved. No criminal proceedings 
have arisen . The plaintiffs 
are seeking, in a civil action, to 
restrain conduct on the part of 
the defendant which the legis- 
lature, in determining a ques- 
tion of economic policy, has de- 
clared to be ‘unfair competition, 
and actionable at the suit of any 
person damaged thereby’. 

“We are of the view tha 
action, measured by the yard- 
stick of the cases cited, and 
other authorities of similar im- 
port, must be held free from 
constitutional objections, and, 
not being shown to be unrea- 
sonable or arbitrary, it must be 
sustained as a proper legislative 
declaration of the policy of the 
state on the practice of price- 
cutting.”’ 

This opinion which ruled in 
favor of the plaintiffs was con- 
curred in by four of the judges. 
Dissenting opinions were given 
separately by two other justices. 

In the second case, which 
covered the complaint by Pyroil 
Sales Co., Ine., that The Pep 
Boys, Manny, Moe & Jack of 
California, were selling Pyroil, 
a branded and trade-marked ar- 
ticle, at retail prices lower than 
those sought to be maintained 
by the plaintiff, the court’s rul- 


ing was identical with that in 
the Factor case, and the de- 


fendants were enjoined. 
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New Guffey Bill Raises Threat 
Of Federal Fuel Oil Tax 


By A. M. PETTY 
N. P. N. Staff Writer 


WASHINGTON, May 23 


HILE the Supreme 
W corte decision May 18 
invalidating the Guffey 
Coal Law apparently has killed 
the chances of federal oil con- 
trol, it has raised a new threat 

-attempts to saddle price-fix- 
ing and discriminatory taxes on 
the oil industry. 

A new Guffey Coal Bill, vir- 
tually the same as the outlawed 
statute except for deletion of 
the labor provisions, has been 
introduced in Congress. It re- 
tains the price-fixing machinery 
and marketing code of the old 
law. 

But the coal people are not 
going to be satisfied with fixing 
coal prices—they also want to 
boost fuel oil prices so as to 
“equalize competition’? between 
oil and coal. 


If the Supreme Court had up- 
held the Guffey Law, the coal 
people would have gone ahead 
with their plans to jam through 
the same sort of law for oil. 
Now, with another Guffey Bill 
introduced, they may try to tack 
on an amendment to fix oil 
prices also. 

Another plank in the coal in- 
dustry’s program to check the 
increasing use of oil for heating 
is to tax fuel oil. Congressman 
Boland, Seranton, Pa., was giv- 
en a ‘‘hearing’’ this week on his 
bill (HR-12161) to tax fuel oil 
one cent a gallon. 

In the Guffey decision, three 
members of the Supreme Court 

Justices Cardoza, Stone and 
Brandies—held that the federal 


government can not only fix 
prices in interstate commerce 
but even local prices where 


they ‘directly and intimately” 
affect interstate commerce. 
Chief Justice Hughes held 
federal powers extended to fix- 
ing prices for interstate sales 
but he was silent on fixing local 
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prices because of their effect on 
interstate commerce. 


The other five justices, sup- 
porting the majority opinion, 
did not find it necessary to rule 
on price-fixing, as such, al- 
though warning that their 
silence was not to be taken as 
indicating that they would up- 
hold price-fixing when it comes 
before them. 


The views of the minority up- 
holding price-fixing is the near- 
est approach to support for its 
industrial-control plans that the 
New Deal has yet obtained from 
the Supreme Court. And the 
Administration probably will 
make the most of it. 


HE new Guffey Bill retains 

the tax with a drawback to 
producers accepting the mar- 
keting code (which the Court 
condemned as a “‘penalty’’ and 
not a tax) and also price-fixing 
and marketing control. 


Plans are being made to bring 
the Guffey Bill to the floor of 
the House without a hearing. 
With Administration support, it 
may get by the House. In the 
Senate, however, Chairman 
Wheeler of the interstate com- 
merce committee, which will 
consider the bill, says he doesn’t 
how it can be acted upon 
this session. 


see 


Some of the Administration’s 
political advisers feel that there 
is dynamite in passing a price- 
fixing law to raise coal prices on 
the eve of a national election. 
For the same reason, some ad- 
visers are said to oppose the pro- 
posed fuel oil tax. 

The plan, for this session, 
may be to go through the mo- 
tions of trying to pass a new 
coal law. Without labor pro- 
visions to alleviate the odium of 
price-fixing, Senator Borah and 
other “friends of the consumer” 
will have a field day attacking 





the bill if and when it reaches 
the Senate floor. 


If the Administration stalls 
on the Guffey Bill at this ses- 
sion, however, it will be only 
marking time until Congress 
meets again in January. The 
President seems convinced that 
the government has got to take 
the coal industry under its wing 

to keep the mines running 
and labor unions quiet. 


To offset shrinking tonnage, 
due to coal being displaced as 
a fuel because of the conveni- 
ence, cleanliness and other ad- 
vantages of oil and gas, the Ad- 
ministration intends to try fix- 
ing minimum prices for coal. 

But the coal people are 
shrewd enough to see that fix- 
ing coal prices will only in- 
crease competition from oil and 
gas—unless steps are taken to 
“equalize”’ this competition. 

To accomplish this, the coal 
industry would like to have 
prices also fixed for oil and gas. 
To that end they may try to 
amend the Guffey Bill, either at 
this session or next, to control 
oil prices. Prices of natural gas 
could be controlled under the 
Lea Bill to regulate interstate 


transportation of natural gas. 
now pending in the House. 
As another string to their 


bow, the coal people have the 
Boland Bill to tax all fuel oil at 
the rate of one cent a gallon 
which he says would. bring 
$158,000,000 a year in taxes. 
The Scranton congressman has 
also talked of levying a tax on 
natural gas. 

For the same reason, the Na- 
tional Coal Association is fight- 


ing for passage of the Disney 
Bill (HR-10483) which would 
double the excise taxes on im- 
ported crude oil and fuel oil, 
making the rate 42c a barrel. 


Hearings on the Disney Bili 
before the Ways and Means 
Committee were concluded this 
week with representatives of 
asphalt-users vigorously attack- 
ing the propsed new excise tax 
of $2 a ton on imported asphalt. 
Besides increasing the oil im- 
port excise taxes, the Disney 
measure, sponsored by the Inde- 
pendent Petroleum Association 
of America would also restrict 
oil imports to 4.5 per cent of 
the total domestic demand as 
determined by the Bureau of 
Mines. 
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Major Companies Continue Low Price 


Poliey in Government Bids 


WASHINGTON, May 23 
NALYSIS of bids to supply 


federal gasoline require- 
Ss . . 
ments during the six 


months beginning July 1 in 23 
cities in the South and East in- 
dicates that the Treasury Pro- 
curement Division will be able 


to obtain lower prices in 14 
cities and the same or lower 


prices in five other cities than 
contracts now running. In four 


cities, prices probably will be 
higher. 
These cities are the ones in 


Regions 1 and 2 which several 
months ago were lifted out of 
their respective ‘“‘zones’’ and 
bids asked separately for sup- 
plying federal requirements 
within their city limits. 

Bids were asked on a three, 
six and 12-month basis. Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of New Jersey and 
its subsidiaries generally bid 
only on the six-month period. 
Generally, the bidders quoted 
slightly higher prices for the 
12-month period and sometimes 
for the six-month period, than 
on a three-month basis. 

For cities in Region One, the 
bid for tank wagon delivery was 
generally commercial consumer 
tank car price (although occa- 
sionally a bidder would quote 
less or more than tank car 
price) with maximum prices 
which were frequently below 
the present tank car price. 

In Region Two, where the 
price was based on tank car, the 
bids generally added a 0.5-cent 
differential, although some 
quoted less. In other Region 2 
cities, the price basis was gen- 
erally 2.5 or 3 cents off com- 
mercial consumer tank wagon. 

Following is a comparison be- 
tween maximum prices for tank 
wagon delivery in the April- 
June contracts now in force and 
the maximum price bid for the 
period beginning July 1 which 
appears to be low: 
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~ a ‘**zone’ 


Apr.-July Beg. July 1 

Contract Apparent Low 
City Price Max Price Bid 
V-65 Grade 
New York ‘toe 7.34 (No. 148) 
Baltimore 4eko T.04 
Newark 1.3 (% 
Boston 6.97 4.2 CNo. 67) 
Worcester ci 2 
Brooklyn 7.7 tan 
Flushing, N. Y 7.7 7.48 
Jamaica, N. Y 7.7 TAS 
Bridgeport 7.8 7.66 
New Haven 8.4 1.9 
Jersey City 7.é 7.3 
Buffalo 7.89 7.79 
Rochester 8.2 S.0 
Pittsburgh 8.2 8.5 
Philadelphia kat 7.25 (No. 206) 
Providence te 7.24 
Richmond, Va. 8.0) 7.89 
Norfolk, Va. 7 7.39 
Memphis, Tenn 7.95 8.6 
G-101 Grade 
Atlanta, Ga. S.{ 8.0 
Birmingham S47 «370 
Jacksonville, Fla 6.8 6.8 
Miami, Fla. 8.3 8.5 


*Three months only; 6 months, 7.5 cent 


Except for Atlanta, Birming- 


ham, Jacksonville and Miami, 
where prices are for G-101 
(third grade) gasoline, the 


prices for all cities are for V-65 
(regular) gasoline. 
Summarized below are bids 
received for 23 cities in Regions 
1 and 2, each city constituting 
’ in itself. The gallon- 
age figure appearing after each 
city’s name is the estimated to- 
tal requirement for three 
months, as determined by the 
Treasury Procurement Division. 
All items are for tank wagon 
delivery unless_ otherwise 
stated. 
REGION ONE-CITY BIDS 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN., 10,000 gal- 
Ions V-65 


Bids are posted commercial con- 
sumer tank ear price unless otherwise 


stated. Prices after bidder’s name are 
for three months, six months and 
twelve months, respectively, unless 


stated 
eents, 8 


Socony-Vacuum, 8 
Texas 


otherwise 
cents, §& eents;: 7.66 


cents, 7.66 cents, no bid on 12 months. 
Richfield, 9 cents, 9 cents (posted 
commercial consumer tank car plus 


0.5 eents) no bid on 12 months; 
Colonial (posted commercial 
consumer tank ear plus 0.5 cents) 7.79 
months, no bid on three 


seacon, 


cents for six 


or 12 months; MeElligott, 8.25 cents, 
8.25 cents (posted commercial con 
sumer tank car plus 0.75 cents) no 


bid on 12 months; Tide Water, 8.25 
cents, no bid on six or 12 months: 
Atlantic, 8.5 cents, 8.5 (posted 
commercial consumer tank car. plus 
0.5 cents) no bid on 12 months: Sin 
clair, 8.5 cents, 8.5 cents (commercial 
consumer tank car plus 0.5 cents) no 
bid on 12 months; Gulf, 8.5 
cents, 9.5 cents (posted commercial 
consumer tank car price plus 0.5 
cents); American, 9 cents, 
commercial consumer tank 

0.5 cents) no bid on 6 or 12 


cents 


cents, 4 


(posted 
car plus 
months. 


NEW HAVEN, 11,000 gallons V-65 
Bids are posted commercial con 


sumer tank car price, unless otherwise 
stated. Prices after bidder's name are 
for three months, six months and 12 
months, respectively, unless otherwise 
stated. Socony-Vacuum, & cents, 8& 
cents, & cents Texas, 7.9 cents, 7.9 
cents, no bid on 12 months; Rich 
field, 9 cents, 9 cents (posted commer- 
cial consumer tank car plus 0.5 cents), 
no bid on 12 months; Colonial Bea 
con, 7.94 cents for six months, no 
bid on three or 12 months; Shell, 8.25 
cents, 8.25 cents, no bid on 12 months: 
Epeo, 9 cents, 9 cents (posted com 
mercial consumer tank ear price, less 
Federal tax), no bid on 12 months: 
McElligott, 8.25 cents, 8.25 cents 
(posted commercial consumer tank ear 
plus 0.5 cents), no bid on 12 months; 
Tide Water, 8.25 cents, no bid on six 
or 12 months; Atlantic, 8.5 cents, 8.5 
cents (posted commercial consumer 
tank car plus 0.5 cents), no bid on 12 
months; Sinclair, 8.5 cents, 8.5 cents 
(commercial consumer tank car plus 
0.5 cents), no bid on 12 months; 
Gulf, 8.5 cents, 9 cents, 9.5 cents 
(posted commercial consumer tank 
car plus 0.5 cent); American, 9 cents 
for three months only (posted com 
mercial consumer tank car plus 0.5 
cents. 


BALTIMORE, 


Bids are commercial con- 
sumer tank car price unless otherwise 
stated. Prices after bidder’s name are 
for three months, six months and 12 
months, respectively, unless otherwise 
stated. Standard of New Jersey, U. S. 
Motor 65/66 oetane, 7.05 
months only (posted commercial con- 
sumer tank ear plus 0.5 cents: Con- 
tinental, 8.5 cents three months only; 
7.04 7.04 cents, no bid 
for 12 months; Shell, 7.75 cents, 7.75 
cents, no bid on 12 months: Tide 
Water, 7.75 cents, three months only; 


Atlantic, 7.75 cents, 7.75 cents (posted 


50,000 gallons V-65 


posted 


cents six 


Texas, cents, 


9 9 








commercial 
0.25 cent); 


consumer tank car plus 
no bid on 12 months; Sin- 


clair, 8 cents, & cents, (posted com- 
mercial consumer tank car plus 0.5 
cents) no bid on 12 months; Gulf, 8 
cents, 8.5 cents, 9 cents (posted com- 
mercial consumer tank car plus 0.5 
cents); American, 7.45 cents, 7.65 


cents, 8 cents (posted commercial con- 
sumer tank car plus 0.49 cents). 


WORCESTER, MASS., 
V-65 

Bids are posted commercial  con- 
sumer tank car price unless otherwise 
stated, Prices after bidder’s name are 
for three months, six months and 12 
months, respectively, unless other- 
wise stated. Socony-Vacuum, 7.75 
cents, 7.75 cents, 7.75 cents; Texaco, 
cents, 7.72 cents, no bid on 12 
Richfield, 8.75 cents, 8.75 
cents (posted commercial consumer 
tank car plus cents); Colonial 
Beacon, 7.75 cents, no bid on three or 
12 months (posted commercial con- 
sumer tank car plus 0.5 cents); Shell, 
8 cents, 8 cents, no bid on 12 months; 
Pennsylvania Oil Co., 7.75 cents, only 
bid on three months (posted com- 
mercial consumer tank car plus 0.5 
cents); Tide Water, 8 cents, bid only 
on three months; Atlantic, 8.25 cents, 
&.25 cents (posted commercial con- 
sumer tank car plus 0.5 cents) no bid 
on 12 months; Sinclair, 8.25 cents, 
8.25 cents (posted con- 


9,000 gallons 


AAs 
months; 


0.5 


commercial 
sumer tank car plus 0.5 cents) no bid 
on 12 months; Gulf, 8.37 cents, 8.87 
cents, 9.37 cents (posted commercial 
consumer tank car plus 0.5 cents); 
American, 8.75 cents (posted com- 
mercial consumer tank car plus 0.5 
cents) did not bid on six or 12 months, 
BOSTON (67), 130,900 gallons V-65 

Bids are posted commercial con- 
sumer tank car price unless otherwise 
stated. Prices after bidder's name are 
for three months, six months and 12 
months, respectively, unless otherwise 
stated, Socony-Vacuum, 7.34 cents, 
7.34 7.34 cents; Texaco, 7.5 
cents, 7.5 cents, did not bid on 12 
months: Richfield, &.5 cents, 8.5 cents 
(posted commercial consumer tank 
ear plus 0.5 cents) did not bid on 12 
months; Colonial Beacon, U.S.M. 
65/66 octane 7.2 cents, Essolene, 7.45 
cents on six months, did not bid on 
three or 12 months (posted commercial 


cents, 


consumer tank car plus 0.5 cents); 
Shell, 7.75 cents, 7.75 cents, did not 
bid on 12 months; Pennsylvania Oil 


Co., 7.4 cents (posted commercial con 
sumer tank ear plus 0.5 cents) did 
not bid on six or 12 months: Tide 


Water, 7.75 cents, did not bid on six 


or 12 months; Atlantic, &.1 cents, 8.1 
cents (posted commercial consumer 
tank car plus 6.5 cents) did not bid 
on 12 months; Cities Service Refining, 


7.5 eents, did not bid on six or 12 
months; American, 8.5 
commercial consumer tank car plus 
0.5 eents) did not bid on six or 12 
months; Quincey, & cents (posted com 
mercial consumer tank ear plus 0.5 
cents) did not bid on 6 or 12 months; 
Sinclair 8 cents, &§ cents, no bid on 12 
months. 


BOSTON 


cents (posted 


(68), 900 gallons V-65 


All Federal activities except Post 
Office Garage, 176 Ipswich St. 
Bids are posted commercial con- 


sumer tank car price unless otherwise 
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stated, Prices after bidder’s name are 
for three months, six months and 12 
months, respectively, unless otherwise 
stated. Socony-Vacuum, 7.5 cents, 7.5 


cents, 7.5 cents; Texas, 7.75 cents, 
7.75 eents (posted commercial con- 
sumer tank car plus 0.25 cents) did 


not bid on 12 months; Colonial Bea- 
con, 7.45 cents (posted commercial 
consumer tank car plus 0.5 cents) did 
not bid on three or 12 months; Shell, 
7.75 cents, 7.75 cents, did not bid on 
12 months; Pennsylvania Oil, 7.4 cents 
(posted commercial consumer tank 
ear plus 0.5 cents) did not bid on six 
or 12 months; Quincey Oil, 8 cents 
(posted commercial consumer tank 
car plus 1 cent) did not bid on six or 
12 months; Tide Water, 7.75 cents, 
did not bid on six or 12 months; At- 
lantic, 8.1 cents, 8.1 cents (posted 
commercial consumer tank car plus 
0.5 cents) did not bid on 12 months; 
Sinclair, 8 cents, 8 cents (posted com- 
mercial 


consumer tank ear plus 0.5 
cents) did not bid on 12 months; 
American, 8.5 cents (posted com- 
mercial consumer tank car plus 0.5 


cents) did not bid on six or 12 months. 

BOSTON (69), 130,000 gallons 

Deliveries into Government owned 
tank trucks from contractor’s storage 
tank. 

Bids are posted commercial con- 
sumer tank car price unless otherwise 
stated. Prices after bidder’s name are 
for three months, six months and 12 
months, respectively, unless other- 
stated. Socony-Vacuum, 6.96 
6.96 cents, 6.96 cents; Texaco, 
7.1 cents, 7.1 cents, did not bid on 12 
months; Colonial Beacon, 7 cents 
(posted commercial consumer. tank 
car plus 0.5 cents) did not bid on 
three or 12 months; Shell, 7.75 cents, 
cents (posted commercial con- 
sumer tank car plus 0.25 cents) did 
not bid on 12 months; Pennsylvania 
Oil, 6.94 cents (posted commercial 
consumer tank car less 0.25 cents) did 
not bid on six or 12 months; Quincy 
Oil, 7.5 cents, did not bid on six or 
12 months; Tide Water, 7.75 cents 
(posted commercial consumer tank car 
minus 0.25 cents) did not bid on 
or 12 months; American, &.5 
did not bid on six or 12 months, 

BOSTON (70), 130,000 gallons 


wise 


cents, 


4.40 


Six 
cents, 


Kor tank car delivery directly to 
tank truck. 
Bids are posted commercial con- 


sumer tank car price unless otherwise 
stated. Prices after bidder's name are 
for three months, six months and 12 
months, respectively, unless otherwise 
stated. No bidders, several stating it 
was illegal to unload in this manner, 
being contrary to regulations of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 
BOSTON (71) 

Tank car shipment, F.O.B. 
bulk plant. 

Bids are posted commercial con- 
sumer tank car price unless otherwise 
stated. Prices after bidder’s name are 
for three months, six months and 12 
months, respectively, unless otherwise 
stated. Socony-Vacuum, 6.96 cents, 
6.96 cents, 6.96 cents; Colonial Bea- 
con, 6.65 cents, did not bid on three 
or 12 months; Shell, 6.92 cents, 7.7 
cents, did not bid on 12 months; Tide 
Water, 7.75 cents, did not bid on six 


or 12 months; Atlantic, 7.5 cents, 7.5 


bidder's 





cents, did not bid on 12 months. 


JERSEY CITY, N. J.. 22,000 V-65 
Bids are posted commercial con- 
sumer tank ear price unless otherwise 
stated, Prices after bidder's name are 
for three months, six months and 12 
months, respectively, unless otherwise 
stated. Socony-Vacuum, 7.8 cents, 7.8 
cents, 7.8 cents; Standard of N. J., 7.8 
cents, did not bid on three or 12 
months (posted commercial consumer 
tank car plus 0.5 cents); Continental, 
&.8 cents, did not bid on 6 or 12 
months; Texaco, 7.3 cents, 7.3 cents, 
did not bid on 12 months; Rich- 
field, 7.4 cents, 7.4 cents (posted 
commercial consumer tank car plus 
0.5 cents) did not bid on 12 months; 
Warner-Quinlan, cents, 7.53 
cents, 7.78 cents, (posted commercial 
consumer tank car for the Newark 
area, 27 cents for three and six 


4.D0 


less 0.27 
months and less 0.02 cents for 12 
months); Shell, 8.05 cents, 8.05 cents, 
did not bid on 12 months; D & L Oil, 
7.49 cents, 7.49 cents (posted com- 
mercial consumer tank ear plus 0.25 
cents) did not bid on 12 months; Tide 


Water, 8.05 cents, did not bid on six 
or 12 months; Atlantic, 8.3 cents, 8.3 
cents, (posted commercial consumer 


tank car plus 0.5 cents) did not bid on 
12 months; Sinclair, 8.3 cents, 8.3 
cents, (posted commercial consumer 
tank ear plus 0.5 eents) did not bid 
on 12 months; Gulf, 8.3 cents, 8.8 
cents, 9.3 cents (posted commercial 
consumer tank car plus 0.5 cents); 
American, 8.8 cents (posted com- 
mercial consumer tank car plus 0.5 
cents) did not bid on six or 12 months. 


NEWARK, 30,000 gallons V-65 


Bids are posted commercial consumer 
tank car price unless otherwise stated. 
Prices after bidder's names are for 
three months, six months and 12 
months, respectively, unless otherwise 
stated, Socony-Vacuum, 7.8 cents, 7.8 
cents, 7.8 cents; Standard of New Jer- 
sey, 7.8 cents (posted commercial con- 
sumer tank car plus 0.5 cents) did 
not bid on three or 12 months; Con- 
tinental, &.&8 cents, did not bid on six 
or 12 months; Texaco, 7.3 cents, 7.3 
cents, did not bid on 12 months. Rich- 


field, 7.4 cents, 7.4 cents, (posted 
commercial consumer tank car plus 
0.5 cents) did not bid on 12 months; 
Warner-Quinlan, too ¢ents, 7.53 
cents, 7.78 cents, (posted commercial 
consumer tank car for the Newark 
area, less 0.27 cents for three and 


six months and less ).02 cents for 12 
months); Shell, 8.05 eents, 8.05 cents, 
did not bid on 12 months; D & L Oil, 


7.49 cents, 7.49 cents (posted com- 
mercial consumer tank car plus 0.25 
cents) did not bid on 12 months; 


Tide Water, 8.05 cents, did not bid on 
six or 12 months; Atlantic, 8.3 
&.3 cents (posted commercial 
sumer tank car plus 0.5 cents) did 
not bid on 12 months; Sinclair, 8.3 
cents, 8.3 cents (posted commercial 
consumer tank car plus 0.5 cents) did 
not bid on 12 months; Gulf, 8.3 cents, 
&.3 cents, 9.5 cents (posted commer- 
cial consumer tank car plus 0.5 cents); 


cents, 
con- 


American, 8.8 cents (posted com- 
mercial consumer tank car plus 0.5 
cents) did not bid on 6 or 12 months. 

BUFFALO, 35,500 gallons V-65 
Bids are posted commercial con- 
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sumer tank car price unless otherwise 
stated. Prices after bidder's name are 
for three months, six months and 12 
months, respectively, unless otherwise 
stated. Socony-Vacuum, 7.75 cents, 
7.75 cents, 7.75 cents; Texas, 8 cents, 
8 cents, did not bid on 12 months; 
Richfield, 8.2 cents, 8.2 cents (posted 


commercial consumer tank car plus 
0.5 cents) did not bid on 12 months; 
Colonial Beacon, 8 cents, (posted 


commercial consumer tank car plus 0.5 
cents) did not bid on three or 12 
months; Shell, 8.5 cents, 8.5 cents, 
did not bid on 12 months; Tide Water, 
8.5 cents, did not bid on 12 months; 
Atlantic, 8.75 cents, 8.75 cents (posted 
commercial consumer tank car plus 
0.5 cents) did not bid on six or 12 
months; Sinclair, 8.75 cents, 8.75 cents 
(posted commercial consumer tank Car 
plus 0.5 cents) did not bid on 12 
months; Gulf, 8.5 cents, 9 cents. 9.5 
cents (posted commercial consumer 
tank car plus 0.5 cents). 


ROCHESTER, 18,000 gallons V-65 


Bids are posted commercial con- 
sumer tank car price unless otherwise 
stated. Prices after bidder’s name are 
for 3, 6 and 12 months respectively, 
unless otherwise stated. 

Socony-Vacuum, 8& cents, 8 cents, § 
cents; Texas, 8 cents, & cents, no bid 
on 12 months; Richfield, 8.2 cents, 8.2 


cents, no bid on 12 months; Colonial 
Beacon, 8 cents on 3 months only; 
Shell, 8.5 cents, 8.5 cents, no bid on 


12 months; Webaco Oil Co., 8.5 cents, 
8.5 cents, 9 cents; Tide Water, 8.5 
cents, 3 months only; Atlantic 8.75 
cents, 8.75 cents, no bid on 12 
months; Sinelair, 8.75 cents, 8.75 
cents, no bid on 12 months; Gulf, 7.5 
cents, 9 cents, 9.5 cents. 


NEW YORK (148) 
V-65 


300,000 gallons 


Bids are con- 


other- 


posted commercial 
sumer tank car price, unless 
wise stated. Prices after bidder's 
name for 3 months, 6 months and 12 
months, respectively, unless otherwise 
stated: 

Socony-Vacuum, 7.34 cents, 7.34 
cents, 7.34 cents; Texaco, 7.35 cents, 
7.35 cents, did not bid on 12 months; 
Richfield, 7.62 cents, 7.62 cents (post- 
ed commercial consumer tank car plus 
0.25 cents), did not bid on 12 months; 
Colonial Beacon, 7.64 cents (posted 
commercial consumer tank car plus 0.5 
cent), did not bid on 3 and 12 months; 
Warner-Quinlan, 7.48 cents, 7.48 
cents, 7.73 cents (posted commercial 
consumer tank ear less (0.27 cent for 
3 and 6 months and less (0.2 cent for 
12 months); Shell, & cents, & cents, 
did not bid on 12 months; First Na- 
tional, 8.2 cents, 8&.2 cents (posted 
commercial consumer tank ear plus 
0.7 cent), did not bid on 12 months; 
Tide Water, & cents, did not bid on 
six or 12 months; Sinclair, 8.25 cents, 
8.25 cents, no bid on 12 months; Gulf, 
8.25 cents, 8.75 cents, 9.25 cents (post- 
ed commercial consumer tank car plus 
0.5 cent); American, 8.75 cents (post- 
ed commercial consumer tank car plus 
0.5 cent), did not bid on 6 or 12 
months. 

(No. 149) NEW YORK (except W. 
34th St. P. O. garage) 10,000 gallons 
V-65 

Bids posted commercial 


are con- 
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Tide 


sumer tank car price, unless otherwise 
stated. Prices after bidder's name are 
for 3 months, 6 months and 12 months, 
respectively, unless otherwise stated: 

Texaco, 7.6 cents, 7.6 cents, did not 
bid on 12 months; Richfield, 7.62 cents, 
7.62 cents, (posted commercial con- 
sumer tank car plus 0.25), did not bid 
on 12 months; Colonial Beacon, 7.94 
cents (posted commercial consumer 
tank car plus 0.5 cent), did not bid on 
3 or 12 months; Shell, 8 cents, & cents, 
did not bid on 12 months; First Na- 
tional 8.2 cents, 8.2 cents (posted com- 
mercial consumer tank car plus 0.7 
cent), did not bid on 12 months; Tide 
Water, 8 cents, did not bid on 6 or 12 
months; Sinclair, 8.25 cents, 8.25 cents 
(posted commercial consumer tank car 
plus 0.5 cent), did not bid on 12 
months; Gulf, 8.25 cents, 8.75 cents, 
9.25 cents (posted commercial consum- 
er tank car plus 0.5 cent); American 


8.75 cents (posted commercial tank 
car plus 0.5 cent), did not bid on 6 
and 12 months. 
NEW YORK (150) 230,000 gallons 
V-65 into Government owned tank 
trucks at contractor’s storage tank) 
Bids are posted commercial 
consumer tank car price,, unless 


otherwise stated. Prices after bidder's 
name are for 3 months, 6 months and 
12 months, respectively, unless other- 
wise stated: 
Socony-Vacuum, 7.25 


cents, 7.25 cents; Texas, 7 


cents, 7.25 
.2 cents, 7.2 


cents, did not bid on 12 months: Rich 
field, 7.47 cents, 7.47 cents, did not 
bid on 12 months; Colonial Beacon, 


7.49 (posted commercial consumer tank 
car plus 0.5 cent), did not bid on 12 
months; First National, 8.2 cents, 8.2 
cents (posted commercial consumer 
tank car less 0.1 cent), did not bid on 
12 months; Shell, 8 cents, 8 cents 
(posted commercial consumer tank car 
plus 0.25 cent), did not bid on 3 or 
12 months; National, 7.7 cents, 7.7 
cents (posted commercial consumer 
tank ear less 0.25 cent), did not bid 
on 6 or 12 months; American, 8.75 
cents, did not bid on 6 and 12 months; 
Water, 7.75 cents, 


NEW YORK (151) 60,000 gallons V- 
65 for P, O, Garage, Park Avenue, De- 
liveries into Government owned tank 
trucks at contractor’s storage tanks. 
SAME as item No. 150. 
NEW YORK (152) 290,000 gallons 
V-65 for T. C. delivery in the city, 
prices quoted F.O.B. railroad siding 
mm Ne W.-C. 
Gulf the only bidder, as 
8.25 cents for three months; 
for six months, and °9.29 
months. 
NEW YORK CITY (153) 290,000 gal- 
lons for T. C. shipment to N. Y. C. 
Prices to be bid F. O. B. bidder's bulk 
plant 


follows: 
8.29 cents 
eents for 12 


Bids are posted commercial con- 


sumer tank ear prices, unless otherwise 


stated. Prices after bidder's name are 


for 3 months, six months and 12 
months, respectively, unless otherwise 
stated: 

Socony-Vacuum, 7.25 cents, 7.25 


cents, 7.25 cents; Richfield, 7.47 cents, 
7.47 cents, did not bid on 12 months; 
Colonial Beacon, 6.6 cents, did not bid 
on 3 and 12 months; Warner-Quinlan, 
6.875 cents, 6.875 cents, 7.125 cents; 


Shell, 6.7 cents, 6.95 cents, did not 
on 12 months; Tide Water, 7.75 cents, 
did not bid on 6 or 12 months; Gulf, 
7.5 cents, 8 cents, 8.5 cents. 
BROOKLYN 108-645 gallons V-65 
Bids are posted commercial consum- 
er tank car price, otherwise 
stated. Prices after bidder's name are 
for 3 months, 6 months and 12 months, 
respectively, unless otherwise 
Socony-Vacuum, 7.45 


bid 


unless 


stated: 
cents, 7.45 


cents, 7.45 cents; Texaco, 7.35 cents, 
7.35 cents, did not bid on 12 months; 
Richfield, 7.62 cents, 7.62 cents (post- 


ed tank car commercial consumer plus 
0.25 cent), did not bid on 12 months; 
Colonial Beacon, 7.64 (posted commer- 
cial consumer tank car plus 0.5 cent), 
did not bid on 3 and 12 months: War- 
ner-Quinlan, 7.48 cents, 7.48 cents, 
7.73 cents (posted commercial tank car 
for the New York area less 0.27 cent 
for 3 and 6 months and less 0.02 cent 
for 12 months); Shell, 8 cents, 8 cents, 
did not bid on 12 months; First Na- 
tional Oil, 8.2 cents, 8.2 cents (posted 
commercial consumer tank car plus 0.7 
cent), did not bid on 12 months; Tide 
Water, 8 cents, did not bid on 6 and 12 
months; Sinclair, 8.25 cents, 8.25 eents 
(posted tank car commercial consum- 
er plus 0.5 cent), did not bid on 12 
months; Gulf, 8.25 cents, 8.75 cents, 
9.25 cents (posted tank car commercial 
consumer plus 0.5 cent): American, 
75 cents (posted commercial consum- 
er tank car plus 0.5 cent), did not bid 
on 6 and 12 months 
FLUSHING (158) 


» 


wr 


15,000 gallons V-65 


and JAMAICA (159) 8000) gallons 
V-65 
SAME AS ITEM 157 above, EX- 


CEPT, 
7.5 cents, 7.5 
and 159. 


cents, 7.6 


Socony-Vacuum bid 7.5 cents, 
cents on both No. 158 
The Texas Company bid 7.6 
eents, and did not bid on 
12 months on both Nos. 158 and 159. 
Tide Water bid & cents on No. 158 but 
bid 7.75 cents on No. 159. Gulf bid 
same on No. 158 as it did no No, 157 
but did not bid at all on No. 159. All 
others identical on all three numbers, 
157, 158 and 159 
PITTSBURGH (178) 
V-65 
posted 


15,000 gallons 


Bids are commercial con- 
sumer tank car price, unless otherwise 
stated. Prices after bidder's name are 
for 3 months, 6 months and 12 months, 


respectively, unless otherwise stated: 
S. O. of Pa., 8.5 cents, did not bid on 
>» Or 12 months; Socony-Vacuum, 8.5 


cents, &.5 cents, 8.5 cents: Texas, 9 
tank car com- 
plus 0.5 eent), did 
not bid on 12 months: Atlantie Refin- 
ing, 8.5 eents, &.5 cents, did not bid 
on 12 months; Gulf, 9 cents, 9.5 cents, 
10 cents (posted commercial consumer 
tank car plus 0.5 


8.75 eents, 8.85 


cents, 9 cents (posted 


mereial consumer 


cent); American, 
cents, 8.99 cents 
(posted commercial consumer tank car 
plus 0.49 cent). 


PHILADELPHIA (206) 
lons V-65 


203,290 val- 
Bids are posted commercial consum- 
er tank car price unless otherwise stat- 
ed Prices after bidder's name are for 
3 months, 6 months and 12 months, re- 
spectively, unless otherwise stated: 
S. O. of Pa., 7.39 cents, did not bid 
on 8 or 12 months; Socony-Vacuum, 
7.5 eents, 7.5 eents, 7.5 cents: Texas, 


7.46 cents, 7.46 cents, did not bid on 





12 months; Richfield, 7.62 cents, 
cents (posted tank car commercial con- 
sumer plus 0.25 cent), did not bid on 
12 months; Shell, 7.75 cents, 7.75 
cents, did not bid on 12 months; Tide 
Water, 7.75 cents, did not bid on 6 or 
12 months; Atlantic, 7.5 cents, 7.5 
cents, did not bid on 12 months; Sin- 
clair, § cents, 8 cents (posted tank car 
commercial consumer plus 0.5 cent), 
did not bid on 12 months; Gulf, 8& 
cents, 8.5 cents, 9 cents, (posted com- 
mercial consumer tank ear plus 0.5 
eent); American, 7.25 cents, 7.75 
cents, 8 cents (posted commercial con- 
sumer tank ear plus 0.49 cent). 

PHILADELPHIA (207) 150,000 gal- 
lions V-65 for all federal activities in 
Phila, except North Philadelphia Post 

Office Garage 
SAME AS 206, 
NORTH PHILADELPHIA (208) 
000 V-65 Post Office Garage. Deliveries 
into Government owned tank trucks 
at contractor's storage tanks 


7.62 


-_- 
40,7 


Bids are posted commercial consum- 
er tank car price unless otherwise 
stated. Prices after bidder’s name are 
for 3 months, 6 months and 12 months, 
respectively unless otherwise stated. 


S. O. of Pa., 7.25 cents, did not bid 


on 3 or 12 months; Socony-Vacuum, 
7.25 cents, 7.25 cents, 7.25 cents; Tex- 
as, 7.25 cents, 7.25 cents, did not bid 
on 12 months; Richfield, 7.47 cents, 
7.47 cents, did not bid on 12 months; 
Shell, 7.75 cents, 7.75 cents, did not 
bid on 12 months; Tide Water, 7.5 


cents, did not bid on 6 or 12 months; 
American, 7 cents, 7.75 cents, 7.95 
(posted commercial consumer 
tank car plus 0.25: cent). 

WEST PHILADELPHIA (209) 75,000 
gallons V-65 Post Office Garage Deliv- 
eries same as NO. 208 
All bids exactly same as in No, 208. 
PHILADELPHIA (210) 150,000 gal- 
lons V-65 Tank Car Delivery F.O.B. 
RR siding within city 

Bids are posted commercial consum- 
er tank ear price unless otherwise 
stated. Prices after bidder’s name are 
for 3 months, 6 months and 12 months, 
respectively, unless otherwise stated. 

S. O. of Pa., 6.8 cents, did not bid 
on 3 or 12 months; Socony-Vacuum, 
7.1 cents, 7.1 cents, 7.1 cents; Rich- 
field, 7.1 cents, 7.1 cents (posted com- 
mercial consumer tank car plus 12/100 
cent), did not bid on 12 months; Shell, 
7.028 cents, 7.028 cents, did not bid 
on 12 months; Tide Water, 7.75 cents, 
did not bid on 6 or 12 months; Atlan- 
tie, 6.85 cents, 6.85 cents (add 
freight), did not bid on 12 months; 
Gulf, 7.5 cents, 8 cents, 8.5 cents 
(posted commercial consumer tank car 
plus 0.5 cent). 

PHILADELPHIA (211) 150,000 gal- 
lons V-65 Tank Car shipment F.O.B. 
bidder’s bulk plant 

Bids are posted commercial con- 
sumer tank car price unless otherwise 
stated. Prices after bidder’s name are 
for 3 months, 6 months and 12 months 
unless otherwise stated: 

S. O. of Pa., 6.7 cents, did not bid 
on 6 or 12 months; Richfield, 7 cents, 
7 cents, did not bid on 12 months; 
Shell, § cents, 7.15 cents, did not bid 
on 12 months; Tide Water, 7.75 cents, 
did not bid on 6 or 12 months; Gulf, 
7.5 cents, 8 cents, 8.5 (posted 
tank car plus 0.5 cent). 


eents 


cents 


bo 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., 11,500 gallons 
V-65 

Bids are posted commercial consum- 
er tank car price unless otherwise 
stated. Prices after bidder’s name are 
for 3 months, 6 months and 12 months, 
respectively, unless otherwise stated: 

Socony-Vacuum, 7.5 cents, 7.5 cents, 
7.5 cents; Texas, 7.24 cents, 7.24 cents, 
did not bid on 12 months; Richfield, 
7.47 cents, 7.47 cents (posted commer- 
cial consumer tank car plus 0.5 cent), 
did not bid on 12 months; Colonial Bea- 
con, 7.5 cents (posted commercial con- 
sumer tank car plus 0.5 cent), did not 
bid on 3 or 12 months: Tide Water, 
7.75, did not bid on 6 or 12 months; 
Atlantic, 8 cents, 8 cents (posted com- 
mercial consumer tank car plus 0.5 
cent), did not bid on 12 months; Gulf, 
8 cents, 8.5 cents, 9 cents (posted com- 
mercial consumer tank ear plus 0.5 
cent); American, 8.5 cents (posted com 
mercial consumer tank car plus 0.5 
cent), did not bid on 6 or 12 months. 


REGION TWO—CITY BIDS 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., 
gallons G-101 


12,000 


Bids are posted tank wagon com- 
mercial consumer, less 2.5 cents, un- 
less otherwise stated. Prices after 


bidder’s names are for three, six and 
12-month periods, respectively, unless 
otherwise stated. Gulf, 7 cents, 7.5 
cents, 8 cents: Shell, 9 cents, no bid 
on six or twelve months; Sinclair, 8.5 
cents, 8.5 cents, no bid on twelve 
months; Standard of Ky., 8 cents, 8 


cents, no bid on 12 months; Texaco, 
8.47 cents, 8.47 cents, no bid on 12 


months. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., 12,000 
gallons G-101 

Bids are posted tank wagon com- 
mercial consumer, less 3 cents, unless 
otherwise stated. Prices after bid- 
ders names are for three, six and 12 
months, respectively, unless otherwise 
stated. Orange State, 6.8 cents, 6.8 
cents, 7.8 cents; Sinclair, 7.5 cents, 
7.5 eents (posted tank wagon com- 
mercial consumer less 3.125 cents) 
no bid On 12 months; Standard of 
Ky., 6.87 cents, 7.37 cents, no bid on 
12 months; Texas, 7.3 cents, 7.3 cents 
(posted tank wagon commercial con- 
sumer less 2.5 cents), no bid on 12 
months, 


MIAMI, FLA., 12,000 gallons G-101 


Bids are posted tank wagon com- 
mercial consumer, less 3 cents, unless 


otherwise stated. Prices after bidders 
names are for three, six and 12 
months, respectively, unless other- 
wise stated. Orange State, 8.3 cents, 
8.3 cents, 8.8 cents; Sinclair, 8.5 
cents, 8.5 cents (posted tank wagon 
commercial consumer _ less o.1L20 


cents) no bid on 12 months; Stand- 
ard of Ky., 8.37 cents, 8.87 cents, no 
bid on 12 months. 
ATLANTA, GA., 10,000 gallons G-101 
Bids 
sumer 
Prices after 
for three, 
respectively 


commercial 
less 


are 
tank 


posted 
wagon 
bidder’s 


con- 
cents. 
names are 
six and 12 months, 
unless otherwise stated. 
Shell, 9 eents, no bid on_ six 
or 12 months; Sinclair, 10 cents, 10 
cents, no bid on 12 months; Wofford, 
8 cents, 9 cents, no bid on 12 months; 
Standard of Ky., 8 cents, 8.5 cents, no 


a+ 





bid on 12 months; Texas, 8 cents, 8 
cents, no bid on 12 months, 


MEMPHIS, TENN., 10,000 
gallons V-65 

Bids are posted tank car commer- 
cial consumer, plus 0.5 cents, unless 
otherwise stated. Prices after bid- 
der’s names are for three, six and 12 
months respectively, unless otherwise 
stated. Gulf, 9 cents, 9.5 cents, 10 
cents; Shell, 9 cents, no bid on six or 
12 months; Pan American, 9.4 cents, 
9 cents, no bid on 12 months; Texas, 
8.6 cents, 8.6 cents (posted commer- 
cial consumer tank car plus 0.25 
cents), no bid on 12 months; Sinclair, 
9 cents, 9 cents, no bid on 12 months. 


RICHMOND, VA., 13,500 gallons V-65 


Bids are posted tank car commer- 
cial consumer, plus 0.5 cents, unless 
otherwise stated. Prices after bid- 


der’s names are for three, six and 12 
months respectively, unless otherwise 


stated. Gulf, 8.5 cents, 9 cents, 9.5 
cents; Standard of N. J., 7.89 cents, 
no bid on three or 12 months; Con- 
tinental, &.5 cents (posted commer- 
cial consumer tank car), no_ bid 
on six or 12 months; Sinclair 
8.5 cents, 8.5 cents, no bid on 12 


months; Standard of La., 8.34 cents, 
no bid on three or 12 months; James 
River Oil, 7.9 cents (posted commer- 
cial consumer tank car plus 0.1 cent) 
no bid on six or 12 months; Texas, 
7.9 cents, 7.9 cents (posted commer- 
cial consumer tank car plus 0.1 cent) 
months; American, 7.99 cents, 8.25 
cents, 8.49 cents (posted commercial 
consumer tank car plus 0.49 cents). 


NORFOLK, VA., 15,000 


Bids are posted tank car commer- 
cial consumer, plus 0.5 cents, unless 
otherwise stated. Prices after bid- 
der’s names are for three, six and 12 
months respectively, unless otherwise 


gallons V-65 


stated. yulf, 8 cents, 8.5 cents, 9 
cents; Standard of N. J., 7.39 cents, 


no bid on three or 12 months; Con- 
tinental, 8 cents (posted commercial 
consumer tank car) no bid on six or 
12 months; Sinelair, 8.5 cents, 8.5 
cents, no bid on 12 months; Colonial 
Oil, 10 cents, no bid on six or 12 
months; Texas, 7.5 cents, 7.5 cents 
(posted commercial consumer tank 
car) no bid on 12 months; American, 
7.49 cents, 7.75 cents, 7.89 cents 
(posted commercial consumer tank 
car plus 0.49 cents). 


Find New Gas Source 


LOS ANGELES, May 21.—A possi- 
ble new source of natural gas produc- 
tion was indicated the past week when 
Standard of California’s test on Mc- 
Donald Island, 12 miles from Stockton, 
Calif. showed a gas horizon in addition 
to one discovered on April 18. The 
April test at 4250 feet resulted in pro- 
duction of 8,250,000 cubie feet of gas 
per day. 

When deepened to 5224 feet, a pro- 
duction of 8,500,000 cubie feet was de- 
veloped and the from the lower 
level was found to be considerably 
higher in B.t.u. content than that from 
the upper sand. Preparations are now 
being made for a further test. 


gas 
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New Edeleanu Experimental Laboratory 


Starts Intensive Research Program 


NEW YORK, April 30 
RACTICAL completion of 
the new research and ex- 
perimental laboratory of 

the Edeleanu Co. Ltd., at Long 
Island City marks the first 
major step in that company’s 
greatly expanded research pro- 
gram, started last year under 
the direction of Dr. E. N. 
Terres, research director of the 
company. This laboratory, oc- 
cupying two fioors of a large 
building, is nearly completed, 
and is designed to enable the 
staff to cover every phase of ex- 
perimentation in the field of 


solvent treatment of all types 
of petroleum fractions. 
The laboratory is built 


around a large, laboratory- 





Fig. 2. The 
at the 


stills 
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main refrigerating unit, with its 
right is the extraction battery shown in Fig. 3, 
Raw petroleum fractions for 


By ARCH L. FOSTER 
N. PLN. Staff Writer 


scale pilot and 
plant equipped for treating 
studies at temperatures of 
minus 60 F. to 200 F. It in- 
cludes a tower for counter-cur- 
rent extraction, evaporators for 
recovering solvents continuous- 
ly from extract and raffinate 
fractions, a continuous caustic 
treating system for neutralizing 
both fractions from low-boiling 
products: a two stage ammonia 
refrigeration plant designed to 
produce temperatures in the 
coolant of lower than minus 
a brine circulatory sys- 
and a large number of 


demonstration 


tem, 


left are 
store d 


and at the 
treatment are 


control board and heavily insulated lines, is shown in the 


underground in 


auxiliary units for smaller scale 
studies and corollary experi- 
mental work. 

The units are almost entirely 
automatic, the main unit being 
easily operable by one man. 
Level controls are used to regu 
late and hold the interphase 
level in the extraction system, 
and to insure the continuous re- 
turn of recovered solvent to the 
solvent feed tanks. Extraction 
temperatures and pressures in 
the system are automatically 
controlled, as well as the refrig- 
eration system throughout. The 
brine pump is driven by an elec- 
tric motor through a continu- 
ously variable speed reduction 
system, and the operator can 
govern the rate of circulation 





center background; 


reservoirs, pumps and lines, and solvent recovery 


this laboratory 





Fig. 1 The 


dreds of eill Ve 


solrents 


within very narrow limits. 
Extreme precautions are tak- 
en in the laboratory lavout to 
avoid any possibility of explo 
sion, fire or other hazard. Sam 
ples and other petroleum or 
combustible materials are 
stored in a steel doored, brick 
and concrete vault on the main 
laboratory floor. Conventional 


fire fighting and first-aid equip- 


ment is handy throucvhout the 
entire plant. Electric motors 
are explosion-proof type. 

The laboratory has its own 
machine shop where intricate 
and special designs of equip- 
ment instruments, ete. may be 
built. Four analytical and 
chemical lahoratories are in- 


stalled on the second level of 
the building, where a staff of 
chemists and assistants co-oper 
ate in the work of the main 
laboratory. A complete CFR 
testing engine unit will be in- 


34 


main solvent extraction unit atl the 
studied to determine 


Vanu ot thie 


ie oc 


new Hdeleanu research 


their usefulness 


se solvents will be synthesized in 


stalled in the laboratory as soon 
as delivery is made by the en- 
gine manufacturer. 

At present the main experi- 
mental unit is used for solvent- 
treating large samples of naph- 
thas at sub-zero temperatures, 
for the production of high oc- 
tane number blending agents 
and lacquer solvents. The unit 
will also be used for extraction 
studies on lubricating oil dis- 
tillates, at temperatures above 


laboratory on Long 
on scores of light and heavy products 


this laboratory 





rONHE first large commercial in- 
peered in America for the 
treatment of naphthas and light 
for the production of 


number blending 
under construction, and 


distillates 
high octane 
agents is 
will be operating 
June. This unit will 
barrels of naphtha 
new solvent 
veloped. 


sometime in 
treat 
per day by a 
recently de- 


6.000 


process 

















Island, In this assembly hun- 


from various crudes. 


100 F. In addition to the ben- 
zO1-SO, solvent already in com- 
mercial use in this country, the 
laboratory is investigating a 
number of new solvents and 
solvent combinations, for heavy 
oil treating. 

In addition to the equipment 
already installed, plans are 
completed for the installation of 
units for dewaxing, deasphaltiz- 
ing and extracting residual 
stocks, and erection of these 
units will be started in the near 
future. The laboratory layout 
is so arranged that this new 
equipment fits exactly into the 
plan. 

The plan of the company for 
this research is a systematic in- 


vestigation of a large number 
of groups or families of solv- 
ents, to determine their rela- 


tive efficiency as to sclvent 
power, selectivity, and effect on 
different properties of the fin- 
News 
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Crude up, skimming out 


Hot oil sold at a dime a barrel a little while ago 
and 84 refineries were running in East Texas 


East Texas crude today is posted at $l.l5a 
barrel and just 12 refineries are running there 
—most of them limping 


What does that mean? 


It means when the price of crude goes up 
many a Skimming plant goes down—and out 


Dubbscracking is the way to make gasoline 


With a Dubbs unit you can afford to pay the 
price for crude because you can make more 
gasoline out of it—and its Dubbscracked gaso- 
line — your Dubbscracked gasoline 


You can sell more of it and get the price for it 


And make more money 





Universal Oil Products Co M Dubbs Cracking Process 


Chicago, Illinois & FE Owner and Licensor 
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Fig. 3. Battery solvent extraction 

laboratory on Long Island. The 
water 

ished product. In following 

this plan the introduction of 


various chemical radicals and 
groups into the ‘“‘base’”’ chemical 
or solvent is carried out by the 
chemists, and a_— systematic 
study of the effect of the intro- 
duction of these substituents on 
the results obtained with the 
solvents so produced, is made. 
Because of this system of at- 
tack on the problems, the syn 
thesis of these solvents, many 
of which either cannot be ob 


tained commercially, or are 
very expensive when so pur 
chased, is carried out by the 


chemical staff of the laboratory. 
Methods for the synthesis of 
solvents are worked out by 
graduate organic chemists, and 
the production of the solvents in 
large quantities is handled by 
assistants in larger-scale appar- 
atus. This plan requires a very 
large amount of analytical and 
synthetic work in the labora- 
tory, and when completed with 
result in a tremendous amount 
of information regarding the 
efficacies of a long list of solv- 


ent materials. 
The Edeleanu Co. is under 
the management of Dr. Paul 


Obergfell; the laboratory work 
proper is under the direct con 
trol of Dr. E. Saegebarth, now 
abroad, who will return to his 
position sometime during May 


columns, in the 


coil-surrounded 


new Hdeleanu research 


“nots” at right are filters for 


removal from solvents 


The present staff of the labora- 
tory is ten men, eight of which 
are chemists. 


The necessity for synthesiz- 
ing a large number of chemical 
solvents for the laboratory’s 
use, requires a large stock of 
chemical intermediates to be 
kept and a huge amount of in- 
tricate work is involved in the 
production of these solvents. As 
the laboratory is completed and 
expanded, the staff will be cor- 
respondingly increased to han- 
dle the increased amount of 
work. 


Zine Chloride Catalyst 


s 
Boosts Polymer Yield 


In a paper presenting the re- 
sults obtained in a study of the 
polymerization of propylene 
with zine chloride as a catalyst, 
O. L. Brandes, W. A. Gruse, and 
Alexander Lowy, University of 
Pittsburgh and Mellon Institute 
of Industrial Research, tell how 
they obtained liquid polymer 
vields as high as 74.2, 43.5, and 
64.4 per cent by weight under 
three varying conditions of 
temperature, pressure, and 
time. The paper was published 
in the May issue of Industrial & 





Engineering 
Ed. 

The object of the investiga- 
tion was to determine which set 
of conditions produced a maxi- 
mum yield of liquid product of 
the gasoline’ type. It was 
found that there was distilled 
in the motor gasoline range a 
total of 74.5 per cent by volume 
of the 290-810 C. (554-590 F.) 
product, 85.9 per cent of the 
200-210 C. (392-410 F.) prod- 
uct, and 92 per cent of the 150- 
160 C. (802-320 F.) product. As 
the experimental temperature 
was lowered, a_ successively 
higher percentage of the liquid 
product corresponded to the tri- 
polymer of propylene, repre- 
sented by the C, compounds. 


Ind. 


Chemistry, 


The distillation curve of the 


190-210 CC. product showed 
prominent peaks pointing to 
C., C,, and C,,.;, compounds, 


with somewhat lower peaks for 
the C., Ce, and C,; compounds. 
The distillation curves of the 
200-210 C. and 150-160 C. prod- 
ucts had very pronounced peaks 
corresponding to C, compounds 
and somewhat lower peaks for 
C,,.1.. compounds. The C., C,, 
and C., compounds were present 
only in small amounts. 


No evidence was found of the 
presence of aromatic hydrocar- 
bons. The data indicated the 
presence of appreciable 
amounts of naphthenic hydro- 
carbons in certain of the frac- 
tions, in addition to olefins and 
paraffins. 


Experiments were conducted 
in a closed pressure apparatus 
with a capacity of 1400 cc. 
(about three pints). Collected 


liquid products were distilled 
through a fractionating col- 
umn, The results of the distil- 


lations are expressed graphic- 
ally by plotting distillate vol- 
ume against average boiling 
temperatures. 


Patterson Joins Allied 


A. R. Patterson, formerly of 
the Wiloil Corp., Pittsburgh, has 
become affiliated with the Al- 
lied Oil Co., Cleveland. Mr. Pat- 
terson has been with Wiloil for 
three vears. Prior to that time 
he was with Freedom Oil Works 
Co., Freedom, Pa., for 14 years. 
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Limitations to the Practieal Usage 


Of More Volatile Motor Fuels 


E WOULD all like to 

utilize all the potential 

advantages of more vola- 
tile fuels. There are two as- 
pects of volatility which merit 
consideration. One is what 
might be called extreme front 
end volatility, or higher vapor 
pressure. 

As Dr. Brown has pointed out 
very clearly, the use of fuels of 
higher vapor pressure alone 
offers to the driver of the car 
no gains immediately apparent 
to him in mileage, performance, 
or price of the fuel. Conse- 
quently, the potential advan- 
tages accruing to the customer 
are limited to the use of fuels 
of vapor pressure such as is ne- 
cessary to have in order to 
maintain a balance with the 
overall volatility of the fuel. 

Vapor pressure appears then, 
as one of the disadvantages ac- 
companying fuels of greater 
over-all volatility. In order to 
use fuels of greater over-all vo- 
latility which have potential ad- 
vantages for the gasoline user, 
it is sometimes necessary to 
have fuels of higher vapor pres- 
sures, and in this respect alone 
do the higher pressure fuels 
have a secondary potential ad- 
vantage. This is by no means 
unimportant, of course. 

It should be pointed out in 
connection with the use of fuels 
of extremely high vapor pres- 
sure—by which is meant higher 
pressure than must necessarily 
accompany any reasonable in- 
crease in over-all volatility 
that adapting cars to use such 


fuels satisfactorily is by no 
means simple or cheap. This is 
contrary to a view that has 


sometimes been expressed, but 
a great deal of work has been 
done on the problem of han- 
dling fuels of moderately high 
vapor pressure. And some of the 
cars now on the road have fuel 
lines running outside the frame, 
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Presented before the conven- 


tion of the Natural Gasoline 
Association of America, Tulsa, 
May 13-15, under the _ title, 


‘Limitations to the Utilizations 
of the Full Potential Values of 
More Volatile Motor Fuels” as 
a discussion of the paper by Dr. 
G. G. Brown, entitled ‘Ten 
Years of Research,” presented 
at the same meeting and pub- 
lished in the May 13th issue of 
National Petroleum News . 


around in front of the radiator, 
together with larger fuel 
pumps and other safety factors. 
One factor which has sometimes 
been considered as a limitation 
to the utilization of more vola- 
tile fuels is what has been called 
the style factor. The public has 
shown a preference for a car 
that is low, with narrow radia- 
tor openings, and with louvers 
on the hood which do not render 
the engine conspicuous. This 
does not appear to us as being 
fundamentally concerned with 
the use of more volatile fuels. 
It is true, and it must be real 
ized, that the automobile is 
stvle merchandise to a very con- 
siderable extent. The manu- 
facturers are going to make a 
stvle which the public wants, 
because if they don’t they will 
go out of business. However, 
this by no means signifies that 
this stvle factor will necessarily 


he a limitation on the use of 
fuels. It has not generally 


been so in the past, as witness 
the fact that, during the period 
during which present styles of 
car appearance have developed, 
Section, Gen- 


*Research Laboratories 


eral Motors Corp 


cars have been improved in 
ability to handle more volatile 
fuels satisfactorily. 

The style factor does, how- 
ever, put a greater burden on 
the ingenuity of the engineer in 
that he must design the work- 
ing mechanism of the car so that 
it will operate satisfactorily in 
a vehicle of such outward de- 
sign and style that the public 
will approve. Sometimes, in or- 
der to do this, there is addition- 
al expense involved, and the 
automobile manufacturer must 
weigh the additional cost 
against the advantages to be 
gained by the use of the more 
volatile fuels. 

These 
volatile 


advantages of 
fuels- 


more 


and we mean 
fuels of greater over-all vola- 
tility in this connection—are 


potential advantages. Volatility. 
as is also octane number inci- 
dentally, is an index of the po- 
tential value of a fuel. It gives 
an index of what can be done in 
the way of getting economy and 
performance out of a fuel when 
engine changes are made. As 
Dr. Brown has pointed out, vola- 
tility has practically no effect 
on power or fuel consumption 
of standard warm engines. 
Only at low atmospheric tem- 
peratures or with cold engines, 
or with a less amount of heat on 
the manifold do fuels of greater 


over-all volatility appear su- 
perior, but their superiority 
under some conditions is very 
great. In other words, volatil- 
ity doesn’t, under most condi- 
tions, have much to do with 


what happens when the potenti- 
ally superior fuel is simply put 
in the tank of a car. This is just 
another way of saying that en- 
gines have been built in the past 
to run on average fuels under a 
wide range of normal condi- 
tions. On the other hand, it is 
possible to make changes in an 
engine which will utilize much 








of the potential superiority of a 
fuel of greater over-all volatil- 
ity. 


These changes are, as Dr. 
3rown has demonstrated with 


his road-test data, simply to re- 
duce the mixture temperatur 
and make some adjustments on 
the carburetor, It sounds very 


simple, and it is: and the ad- 
vantages are very great. It 


does, however, have some limi- 
tations in the way of practical 
difficulties which must be taken 
into account. It is these which 
we should like to name and dis- 
cuss for a few minutes. 

The first limitation has to do 
with how far one can go in re- 
ducing mixture’ temperature. 
There is no question but that 
mixture temperatures have been 


going down over a period of 
vears. But what is the bottom? 
Now mixture temperature. is 


concerned with three factors: 
first, how hot the air going into 
the carburetor is, second, how 
much heat the manifold sup- 
plies, and third, how much heat 
the fuel takes out in vaporizing. 
sy using these three factors, Dr. 
Brown has taken the final mix- 
ture temperature on his experi- 
mental car down about 50 He 
has reduced the temperature of 
the air going to the carburetor 
about 20° until it is only about 
10° above the atmosphere. 
Clearly, atmospheric temper- 
ature is probably the bottom 
here: we can’t have air refrig- 
erators on cars very easily at 
present. But at the same time, 
we can’t run around the 
country without hoods on them 
as Dr. Brown has done, because 
the customers might not like 
them. What would have to be 
done to keep the carburetor in- 
let air temperature near atmos- 
pheric is to rig up a special in- 


Cars 


sulated air duct to the carbur- 
etor; that is perfectly possible 
from a= strictly engineering 


standpoint The second factor 
that can be controlled to reduce 
mixture temperature is the sup- 
ply of less heat to the manifold. 
Dr. Brown on his experimental 
car done a very thorough 
job of bundling and insulating 
the manifold and has reduced 
the mixture temperature about 
20° in this way. This is prob- 
ably about the bottom and is 
about as much as can be expect- 
ed. 


The 


has 


third factor is’ the 


amount of heat that the evap- 


oration of the gasoline takes 
out of the mixture. The ob- 


served difference between gaso- 
lines of extreme differences in 
volatility is about 5 to 10 F.. 
and this looks like about the 
limit. 


To add up the effect of these 
different factors, then, the maxi- 
mum reduction that might be 
expected on this car which is 
probably a fairly representative 
vehicle, is about 60° or only 10° 
more than that accomplished 
experimentally. To do that, we 
have used a very volatile fuel, 
taken all the heat off the mani- 
fold, and run an insulated air 
duct to the carburetor, heated 
the fuel line to prevent ice for- 
mation and also adjusted the 
carburetor slightly. All these 
things are quite possible from 
an engineering standpoint and 
seem to indicate about what the 
limit is to progress in this di- 
rection. The advantages of do- 
ing this are a very considerable 
increase in performance 
eration and top speed 
tle sacrifice in economy. 


accel- 
and lit- 


OW, we can think about 
1 what happens when we do 
this, and what the _ practical 
limitations of doing this might 
be. In the first place, cars have 
to operate under a wide variety 
of climatic conditions and over 
a considerable range in tem- 
perature. With our imaginary 
setup the mixture temperature 
is controlled by the atmospheric 


temperature only. But if the 
temperature drops 30° over 
night, as sometimes happens, 


and the mixture temperature is 
right for the high temperature, 
it is too low for the low temper- 
ature. So we have to put on a 
thermostat and heat the mix- 
ture up 30° when it is cold. 
This is perfectly 
from a_- strictly 
standpoint, of 


possible 
engineering 
course, but it 
Clearly limits the maximum 
amount we can cut down the 
manifold temperature. We have 
to heat the mixture up when the 
weather is cool so that the mix- 
ture will not be too cold, and in 
fact, not be much colder than 
when the atmospheric tempera- 
ture is high and no heat is be- 
ing supplied. 

This comes about because we 





need to operate with a fairly 
uniform mixture temperature as 
we do now with thermostats and 
so on. Now clearly, we do not 
need to provide for extremes of 
temperature from 40 below in 
the winter to 100 above in the 
summer, because we assume a 
seasonal adjustment in gasoline 
volatility to take care of this. 
But we do need to take care of 
daily and weekly variations. In 
other words, on the average, 
we have to heat the mixture 
half the days in order to make 
up for the other half when it is 


too cold. Now this is quite pos- 
sible; the important thing is 
that it does cut down the 


amount by which the manifold 
temperature can be reduced. 
That decrease in allowable re- 
duction may be as much as 30°, 
and this cuts quite a slice off 
the 60° maximum temperature 
reduction we mentioned a mo- 
ment ago. 

We can not emphasize too 
strongly the absolute necessity 
of building a car that will op- 
erate equally well on Tuesdays 
and Thursdays irrespective of 
changes in atmospheric condi- 
tions. The two big handicaps 
under which the automobile op- 
erates are those due to varia- 
tions in atmospheric tempera- 
ture and altitude. The success 
of the automobile has been 
largely due to overcoming these 
handicaps, and it would be 
clearly folly to become subject 
to them. Consequently, the 
maximum reduction in mixture 
temperature we can get is lim- 
ited to a half—or less— of what 
one might otherwise expect. 
There is thus a serious limita- 
tion to the use of more volatile 
fuels in that the necessity of op- 
erating under a range of cli- 
matic conditions has limited the 
realization of the values of 
more volatile fuels to one-half 
or Jess of their potential value. 

There is a second limitation 
to the effective use of highly vo- 
latile fuels which at present is 
even more serious than that dis- 
cussed thus far. Let us assume 
that we build a car—in imagi- 
nation—that will permit the 
maximum reduction in mixture 
temperature subject to the limi- 
tation just discussed. Now this 
car needs a very volatile gaso- 
line to operate at all satisfac- 
torily. But, as Dr. Brown has 
shown so well, when we put in 
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The Selection of 


the Proper Process 





Reduces Operating and Manufacturing 


Costs in Producing Lubricating 


@ The M. W. Kellogg Company, as licensing and construc 
tion agent for a number of processes for the manufacture 
of lubricating oils, gives the refiner the opportunity to select 


the one process best adapted to his particular needs. 


@ In this service The M. W. Kellogg Company maintains the 


same high standards established for their cracking units and 





offers the refiner the benefits of the latest research develop 


ments in processing, engineering and construction 


Oils 


Among the processes licensed by 
Kellogg are: 
Propane Dewaxing 
Acid Treatment in Propane 
Propane Deasphalting and 
Deresinating 
Phenol Extraction (Single Solvent) 


Phenol and Cresylic Acid Extraction 
in the presence of Propane. 


THE M. W. KELLOGG COMPANY: JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY > 225 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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it a gasoline of much less vola- 
tility the car does not operate 
so well—it stutters and coughs 
on acceleration, for instance. 
Now that difficulty can be 
overcome by putting more heat 
on the manifold when we put 
the less volatile gasoline in the 
tank. So we put a little imagi- 
nary knob on the dash of the 
car to control that. When the 
driver buys some gasoline, he 
adjusts the knob of his mixture 
thermostat to correspond, and 
all is well except for two things. 
The first is that such adjust- 
ments are a nuisance, to put it 
mildly. A good deal of the suc- 
cess of the automobile has been 
due to the fact that it has be- 
come more and more automatic, 
so that anyone at all can drive 
a car—the driver doesn’t even 
have to know that the engine 
has cylinders. More and more 
adjustments have been taken 
off the dash, so that there are 
practically none left except the 
light controls. Clearly we 
should not sacrifice that ad- 
vancement and put on a gaso- 
line volatility adjustment. The 
customer wants a car to go 
places in, not to fiddle with. 
Furthermore, suppose we do 
have such an adjustment on 
cars and the owner upon driv- 
ing into a filling station wants 
to set his volatility control to 
suit the gasoline he is buying. 
How does he tell how to do it? 
There is at present no index of 
the volatility of 
specification— all he does is buy. 
let us say, “regular” gasoline. 
And we all know that the varia- 
tion in gasoline being sold now 
is enormous, and about as great 
as the range of gasolines Dr. 
Brown worked with. Cars have 
to be built to run on practically 
all gasoline at present. If there 
were some specification of gaso- 
lines so that the range was not 
so great, or some index so that 
the driver could be told to buy 
gasoline of a certain volatility 
without designation of brand 
name and be sure of getting it, 
the situation would be quite dif- 
ferent. But under present con- 
ditions cars have to be built to 
operate reasonably satisfactor- 
ily on the gasoline of about the 
poorest volatility. Consequent- 
ly, such cars cannot take full 
advantage of the potential val- 
ue of the more volatile fuels. 


gasoline—no 
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These two limitations: first, 
that due to atmospheric varia- 
tions which cut down the maxi- 
mum theoretical utilization of 
the potential value of more 
volatile fuels and, second, that 
due to variations in gasolines 
commercially available which 
practically limit the advance- 
ment to the least volatile fuel 
because of the lack of suitable 
widespread designation of gaso- 
lines with respect to volatility, 
are both very serious. The suc- 
cess of the automobile is largely 





due to overcoming the inherent 
handicaps due to the necessity 


of operating with changing 
temperature, altitude, and 
fuels. We can not do.much 


about the weather and eleva- 
tion; but perhaps something 
can be done to secure more uni- 
form fuels, or classification of 
fuels, so that we may take bet- 
ter advantage of their potential 
values. Because we all want to 
see more progress towards high- 
er operating efficiency and con- 
servation. 


Virginia Oil Men Vote Against 


State Code Meeting 


ROANOKE, Va., May 21 
"Tis Virginia Oil Men’s As- 
sociation, holding its annu- 

al convention here today, 
voted unanimously to table a 
request that a state-wide meet- 


ing be called to consider the 
proposed voluntary marketing 
code. 


The reaguest was in the form 
of a letter from Wilmer R. 
Schuh, Milwaukee, president of 
the National Association of Pe- 
troleum Retailers, who, with 
C. E. Arnott, of Socony-Vacuum 
Oil Co., and Paul EF. Hadlick, 
National Oil Marketers Associa- 
tion, constitute a committee 
which is sounding out the in- 
dustry on the proposed Federal 
Trade Commission code. 

J. R. Vaughan, Pure Oil Co., 
Roanoke, was elected president 
of the 


oil men’s association 
which is composed of major 
company officials and = Inde- 
pendents alike. B. L. Ray, 


Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, 


Richmond, was. elected first 
vice-president, and W. C. Lit- 
terer, Atlantic Refining Co., 


Richmond, second  vice-presi- 
dent. New members of the board 


of directors are: L. D. Kirk- 
myer, James River Oil Co., 
Richmond, KE. J. Schul, Home 


Mil Co., Norfolk, and G. M. Tim- 
berlake, National Oil Co., Rich- 
mond. 

E. A. Khyn, secretary of the 
Virginia Petroleum Industries 
Committee, reported on the 
state and national legislative 
situation as it affects oil. He 
thanked the oil men for their 


co-operation in 
industry’s 


presenting the 
views to the state 
legislators. He suggested that 
oil men let their congress- 
men know how they feel toward 
the ‘‘alky-gas” proposals and 
the fuel oil tax bill. 

Following the  association’s 
meeting, Virginia independent 
oil jobbers held a separate meet- 
ing, adopted by-laws, elected 
new officers and re-organized 
their state association. 

L. D. Kirkmyer, Richmond, 
was elected president of the In- 
aependent group which is to be 
known as ‘Virginia Petroleum 


Jobbers’ Association’’. Ira F. 
Walton, Roanoke Oil Co., was 
elected vice-president. E. J. 


Schul, Norfolk, retiring 
dent, was elected to the board 
of governors. Al Tenser, Rich- 
mond, continues as secretary. 

The other six directors elect- 
ed to the board, which will run 
the association, are: McCaleb 
Higgins, Higgins Oil Co., Galax; 
Tucker Watkins, U. S. Oil Co., 
South Boston: M. B. Whiting, 
Whiting Oil Co., Clifton Forge; 
R. G. Spratley, Delta Oil Co., 
Petersburg; P. H. Smith, Lynch- 
burg; and Garland Sexton, 
Whytheville. 

Provisions were inserted in 
the by-laws of the association 
designed to exclude from mem- 
bership ail but independent oil 
men. 

The jobbers’ association 
voted to submit to Virginia job- 
bers for their approval or dis- 
approval the proposed voluntary 
code. 


presi- 
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Improving Oil Production Efficiency 


Benefits Publie in Lower Prices 


TULSA, May 23 
CONOMIES brought about 
EK through betterment of op- 
erating methods in the pro- 
ducing fields have been passed 
on to the public in the form of 
lower prices for petroleum prod- 
ucts, in large part, declared C. 
H. Lieb, president of the Carter 
Oil Co., Tulsa, in an address be- 
fore the Mid-Continent section, 
American Institute of Mining & 
Metallurgical Engineers. The 
occasion was the dinner held by 
that section May 19. 
Mr. Lieb’s appearance was 
news in itself, as he rarely ad- 


dresses conventions or meet- 
ings. His talk, entitled ‘‘Eco- 


nomics of Oil Producing Prac- 
tice,’’ evoked prolonged  ap- 
plause from the 150 engineers, 
geologists and executives who 
heard him. He was preceded on 
the program by John M. Love- 
joy, head of the Seaboard Oil 


Co., who is president of the A. 
I. M. E. 

Two factors were stressed by 
Mr. Lieb as being responsible 
for the economies now realized 
in producing oil. One is the un- 
derstanding, gained slowly and 
over a period of many years, of 
the function of reservoir energy 
in moving oil from the produc- 
ing horizon into the hole and in 
lifting it to the surface. He 
traced the history of develop- 
ment of such Knowledge. Only 
recently, he said ,jhave producers 
come to realize that flowing pro- 
duction is at lowest cost. ‘‘Ac- 
tually,’’ he said, ‘‘about 1910 or 
later, operators endeavored to 
get a producing well to pumping 
as quickly as possible after com- 
pletion. A well was not really 
considered to be completed un- 


til it was operating on the 
pump.” 
Along with the development 


of technique for maximum re- 
covery of oil with minimum ex- 
penditure for power, he said, 
was the growing realization that 
the crude could be stored in its 
natural reservoir and_ with- 
drawn far more economically 
than if produced at maximum 
rates, as previously had been 
done, and stored in steel tank- 
age above ground .... Previous- 
ly, every new oil field was a 
race between the driller and the 
tank builder.”’ 

Legal machinery had to be 
developed during this period of 
transition from the old order to 
the new, to permit operators to 
produce their properties equit- 
ably. “This general procedure,” 
said Mr. Lieb, ‘‘brought in state 
governmental agencies and the 
practice has come to be referred 
to as proration.”’ Following is 
the principal part of Mr. Lieb’s 
address: 


Economics of Oil Producing Practice 


RORATION, today, signifies 
Prrereis a restraint upon pro- 
duction, and it is far from 
being in its most desirable form, 
Theoretically, proration should 
be synonymous with efficient 
producing practice as applied to 
any pool. Largely, however, be- 
cause the administration is in 
political bodies, it is subject to 
political exigencies and conse- 
quently is a compromise which 
leaves much to be desired. 
Proration was first conceived 
as an implement to balance 
“supply and demand.”’ It is still 
so regarded by many people and 
without critical attention to ef- 
ficient rate of production. The 
underlying purpose should be 
to permit each well to produce 
that proportion of oil that will 
best conserve reservoir energy 
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and lead to the largest ultimate 
recovery from the pool. 

That, in my opinion, is true 
conservation. That affords pe- 
troleum engineers their widest 
field of usefulness and affords 
state regulatory officials their 
greatest opportunity to function 
for the benefit of the public in- 
terest. Some lawyers, ranking 
high in their profession and 
singularly experienced in this 
field, are of the opinion that this 
efficient rate of production can 
be imposed under the existing 
statutes at least of some oil 
states. The two specific instances 
in Oklahoma most nearly ap- 
proaching proration on the true 
principle are Keokuk and South 
Burbank fields. 

Operators and state 


officials 


*President, Carter Oil Co., Tulsa. 


charged with 
sponsibilities 


conservation re- 
should regard 
“proration” as the efficient pro- 
ducing rate. Proration should 
not be regarded as a method to 
secure some advantage by using 
political influence, neither 
should it be administered by 
“catch as catch can’’ methods 
or by juggling wholly incom- 
parable figures and arbitrarily 
writing up the allowable in one 
field by 500 barrels and writ- 
ing down another field by 1000 
barrels. 

If proration shall be based on 
the efficient rate of withdrawal. 
the matter of price is not a 
factor of importance, if at all, 
in the fair distribution of crude 
to be produced. At present, op- 
erators and officials charged 
with the administration of state 
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conservation laws are conscious 
of the price element affecting 
allowables, and _ frequently 
there are questions of inequities 
and discrimination. Proper bas- 
es for proration as we advocate 
would eliminate these annoying, 
wasteful, and costly aspects now 
in the situation and achieve true 
conservation that is highly in 
the public interest. 

The industry, the state offi- 
cials and indirectly the consum- 
ing public must choose whether 
they wish true conservation of 
a valuable, exhaustible natura! 
resource and efficient producing 
operations and reasonable prices 
for crude and_ products, or 
whether they want discrimi- 
natory tactics, extravagant and 
inefficient operations and higher 
prices. 

Even a very brief outline of 
the developments of oil produc- 


ing practices indicates clearly 
that very substantial progress 


has been made. The financial 
condition of producing compa- 
nies in relation to crude prices 


proves the point. The ayerage 
posted prices for 36° gravity 


mMid-Continent crude for 5-year 
periods from 1915 to the end oi 
1935 are as follows: 


Average 
1916-1920 incl. $2.20 High 
1921-1925 incl. $1.68 High 
1926-1930 incl. $1.48 High 
1931-1935 incl. SO.83 High 


In 1927, the earnings of six 
representative companies’ de- 
pending substantially upon 
crude production aggregated 
$62,000,000; the earnings of the 
same six companies in 1935 
were $59,600,000, approximate- 
ly. In .1927, the price of 36 
gravity crude averaged for the 
vear $1.30, whereas the price 
of the same crude in 1935 was 
$1 per barrel. The earnings of 
these representative companies 
were only 4 percent less in 1935 
than in 1927, while the average 
crude price was 30 percent high 
er in 1927 than in 1935. 

We believe this is a fair rep- 
resentation. Producing compa- 
nies were on a profitable basis 
during 1935, when a price of 
$1 per barrel prevailed for 36‘ 
gravity crude. A few years ago, 
producing companies could not 
have survived on a _ price of 
crude as low as $1 per barrel. 
The fact that a profit is possible 
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1920, 
1925, 
1926, 
1934-5, $1.00; 


today is entirely due to the 
greater efficiency and lower 
costs of production. 

Further improvements in the 


profit margin will not be re- 
alized unless a higher crude 


price prevails or unless greater 
efticiency is secured in produc- 
ing practice. A large part of the 
benefits derived from efficient 
operations has been passed on 
to the public in the form of 
lower prices for gasoline and 
other products. This fact defi- 
nitely proves, in our opinion, 
that the public interest has been 
considered and has’ permitted 
wider enjoyment of the benefits 
to be derived from the use of 
petroleum products. 

It is our opinion that a price 
very much or any higher than 
the present crude price not only 
cannot be anticipated by any 
logical analyses, but would be 
detrimental to the business 
from a long-range viewpoint. 
We believe that the margin of 
profit to the producer can be 
materiaiy improved by wider 
adoption of advanced producing 
practices. Such a policy general- 
ly adopted by the oil industry 
will not necessitate increasing 
prices of the products of this 


$3.42; Low 1916, $1.26 
$1.89; Low 1923, $1.55 
$2.13; Low 1930, $1.2:3 


Low 1931, $0.63 


industry to the public and 
should create a wider use and 
a consistently increasing vol- 


ume that cannot otherwise be 
achieved. Producers demanding 
higher crude prices must admit 
inefficient operations. Also, 
higher prices place a premium 
on indolence and carelessness. 

There are a few striking ex- 
amples that might be cited as 
to the manner in which the pe- 
troleum industry can save very 
substantial amounts. Seeking a 
larger income from _ higher 
prices of crude and products is 
simply taking the easiest route 
for profit in the industry. The 
same profit can be achieved by 
acceptance of proven engineer- 
ing principles and the applica- 
tion of proven practices. 

Let us look at the cost of de- 
velopment of a field on a wider 
spacing pattern. The Lucien 
field, in Noble County, Okla., 
furnishes a_ good illustration. 





This pool was discovered Sept. 
29, 1932. It was contemplated 
to be developed on a pattern of 
one well to 40-acres. This has 
not been fully attained, and the 
aevelopment at present aver- 
ages one well to 38-acres. The 
average cost for drilling and 
completing a well in this field 
is approximately $57,000, and 
the average totai depth is about 
5200 feet. To May 1, 1936, there 
has been recovered from this 
field, 9,172,591 barrels of oil. It 
is estimated that, as of May 1, 
1936, this field shows an operat- 
ing profit of practically $4,- 
000,000. 

Jsing the same basic figures 
for estimation, if this field had 


been developed on a_ 10-acre 
spacing program, there would 
still be an unreturned invest- 


ment covering development and 
operating exceeding $9,000,000. 
In other words, this field paid 
out development in about three 
years, whereas, if it had been 
developed on 10-acre spacing, 
there would still remain a very 
heavy investment, which it is 
questionaple would ever’ be 
paid out. 

It is not proposed that 40-acre 
spacing, or any other spacing 
pattern, should be the universal 
rule. We propose, however, that 
each field should be developed 
on the pattern that is best ad- 
apted to the conditions and 
cnaracteristics of that pool. The 
ideal condition might be con- 
ceivably, an irregular spacing 
pattern, but such a plan is most 
difficult to put into effect, if not 
impossible, because of property 
ownerships prevailing in most 
likely territory in the United 
States. 

There are many arguments 
advanced against wider spacing, 
and probably some of these are 
sincerely presented; however, 
it is difficult to understand the 
position taken by some compa- 
nies and some individuals. Prob- 
ably what really accounts for 
the opposition to wider spacing 
is yielding of conviction on the 
part of the engineers or a lack 
of understanding and vision on 
t.e part ot engineers and execu- 
tives, It is an expression of a 
philosophy of a temporary ad- 
van.age without regard for the 
long-range view. Often, too, 
lawyers lacking in progressive- 
ness and with antique notions 
of the law are obstacles. 

We agree that a pool, where 
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the depth of the wells might be 
500 feet, may not economically 
justify 40-acre spacing. Perhaps 
in such a pool, the wells should 
be spaceu one to 5-acres, or 
some other high degree of den- 
sity. The thickness of the pro- 
ducing formation, the degree 
of porosity and permeability, 
the reservoir pressure, the 
amount of free and dissolved 
gases are all factors that should 
be considered in determinins, 
the density of welis in any field. 
We challenge anyone, however, 
to refute the fact that more 
money will be made by all par- 
ties interested in the produc- 
tion of welis having a depth of 
6000 feet and below (within 
tne usual ranges of character- 


istics) if the wells are spaced 
more widely than one to 10- 


acres, than if the field is de- 
veloped on a pattern of one well 
to ten-acres or less. 


Economic spacing of wells has 
been defined clearly as: ‘‘That, 


unless an added well seems 
likely to yield sufficient addi- 


tional net income to permit a 
fair margin of profit, its drilling 
must be considered uneco- 
nomic.’’' It has been stated 
authoritatively and not refuted 
that close spacing of wells is 
often detrimental to ultimate 
yield, because close’ spacing 
leads to and harmonizes with 
inefficient and improper use of 
reservoir energy.- 
Conditions vary in 
and selectivity of 
practice must be 
same as proper 
pattern for 
pools where 


-ach pool 
producing 
applied the 
selection of a 
development. In 
there is a fairly 
active water drive, a rate of 
withdrawal can be ascertained 
that will be highly efficient. If 
the withdrawal is at such a rate 
that the reservoir pressure is 
approximately maintained, it is 
possible that little, if any, out- 
side power will be required to 
produce all of the recoverable 
oil, and huge investments, con- 
sequently saved. 

While not accurately familiar 
with the East Texas field, it is 
believed that the consensus of 
opinion of engineers familiar 


Economic Spacing of Oil Wells’, by 
M. G. Cheney, Bulletin of the American 
Association of Petroleum Geologists, Vol- 
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with this operation is that the 
rate of withdrawal in this field 
should not be increased above 
what it is at present, which is 
450,000 barrels per day approxi- 
mately. It is the opinion, I be- 
lieve, that any higher rate will 
permit the water drive to lag, 
with the consequent rapid de- 
cline in pressures and the neces- 
sity to resort to artificial lift at 
an early date. 

There are about 20,000 wells 
in East Texas and assuming a 
figure of $5000 per well for ar- 
tificial lifting equipment, we 
reach a possible total investment 
for lift equip- 
ment. Interest on such an in- 
vestment, at 4 per cent per an- 
num, is $4,000,000 per vear, 
which the operators in that field 
are saving by adapting the rate 
of withdrawal to an effective 
water drive. Assuming a nom- 
inal figure of 10 cents per bar- 
rel for increased operating and 
maintenance expense for pump- 
ing wells, we obtain an esti- 
mated $16,000,000 per year as 
savings in East Texas by main- 
taining a rate of withdrawal 
commensurate with the _ pres- 
sure maintained by the natural 
water drive, The total saving is 
$20,000,000 per year, or rough- 
ly, $1000 additional profit per 
well, per year. 

In fields that have little or no 
water drive, it is necessary to 
conserve the gas energy to the 
maximum degree. It has been 


determined that there are fields 
in Oklahoma which produce 
crude having a gravity of 40° 
at the surface, that the gravity 
in the reservoir is 62°. The high- 
er gravity fluid in the reservoir 
flows more freely to the drill 
holes and if the production can 
be so regulated that the gas will 
not be drawn out of solution, 
the probabilities are that great- 
er recovery will be obtained 
than if the reverse is the case. 
In many instances, it will be 
necessary to inject gas inte the 
reservoirs under pressure, in 
order to maintain sufficient res- 
ervoir pressure that a large 
part, if not all, of the crude will 
be produced without other arti- 
ficial lifting means. 

It is in such fields without 
water drive and with either free 
gas areas or large percentage of 
gases iu solution that are eject- 
ed readily, that we have one of 
the most serious problems af- 
fecting the industry today. 
Proper producing practices, un- 
der these conditions, are in di- 
rect conflict with the established 
law of capture. It is highly es- 
sential tnat some means be 
found to modify the interpreta- 
tions of the law of capture in 
jurisprudence. 


eS unitization of 
A all vested interest in such a 
pool is a very decided step to- 
wards true conservation of a 
natural resource. The’ engi- 
neers in the oil industry must 
take up this problem and work 
out a solution. Probably the 
best method to develop an oil 
field that is lacking in an active 
water drive is to work out a 
spacing pattern commensurate 
with the depth of the wells and 
other characteristics and watch 
the decline in bottom hole 
pressures during the early pro- 
ducing life of the pool. The 
decline in pressure drop should 


be retarded at some _ point 
which can be_ readily ascer- 
tained, and when such a point 


has been reached, gas should 
be injected into the reservoir 
to maintain the predetermined 
pressure. The economics of 
this procedure are that a 
part of the money saved from 
drilling is expended for plant 
and line facilities for gas in- 
jection, as a result of which 
tctal investment in the field is 
very, very substantially less 
than under previous practice 
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of oil is as 
under the 


and the recovery 
high or higher than 
old methods. 

The important part that the 
engineer playsin advanced prac- 
tices applied to the recovery of 
oil should be perfectly obvious. 
The trouble with the engineer- 
ing profession is that its mem- 
bers fail to emphatically insist 
upon their convictions being ap- 
plied. The profession of produc- 
tion engineers must be raised 
to a much higher ethical stand- 
ard than heretofore, Occasion- 
ally, one hears of a lawyer who 
will give advice and opinions 
along the lines that he knows 
his client desires. These law- 
vers, however, are not very nu- 
merous and their rating is not 
particularly high in the ranks 
of their profession. Engineers 
should adopt a similar point of 
view, and should insist upon 
methods and practices being ap- 
plied which they know, in the 
long run, will bring more profit 
to their employers. 

Engineers in the petroleum 
business need to develop that 
characteristic called ‘‘courage’”’ 
and avoid mental 
There is too much an attitude 
on the part of engineers and 
executives to put their jobs 
apove their responsibilities. 
They fail to impress persistent- 
ly their superiors with the facts 
and true situations and results. 
The industry needs strong men 


’ 


dishonesty. 


who assert and advocate their 
convictions regardless of per- 


sonal consequences, In the end, 
the cowardly man in any capa- 
city, who consistently retires to 
a safe position, does no good for 
himself or his company. 

There simply is no question 
but that oil fields, in which un- 
necessary wells are avoided and 
where intelligent effort is ap- 
plied so as to maintain pres- 
sure and produce all of the oil 
economically recoverable with- 
out resorting to expensive old 
style pumping, will be immense- 
ly more profitable to the op- 
erators and will return as much 
or more to the royalty owners 
than as operations were con- 
ducted even ten years ago. This 
addition profit to the operators 
and equal, if not better, return 
to the royalty owners can be 
achieved without any increase 
in crude prices and consequent- 
ly, without any restriction on 
volume of the products sold by 
this industry to the public. 
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One of the greatest problems 
confronting the rank and file of 
the industry today is to over- 
come the inertia of executives, 
proration officials, royalty own- 
ers, and stockholders with re- 
spect to universal adoption of 
proven scientific principles and 
practices. It is almost unbeliev- 
able that many companies with 
complete and competent staffs 
of technical advisers consistent- 
ly and arbitrarily oppose appli- 
cation of these practices which 
can only rebound to their bene- 
fit. It seems to be an insuper- 
able task to attempt the educa- 
tion of stockholders in all pro- 
ducing companies, but it does 
seem possibile to conduct a pro- 
gram of education within the 
ranks of the industry. 


% JS up to the engineers and 
technical people, working 
with operators and producers, 
to fight for the complete adop- 
tion of wider spacing and pres- 
sure maintenance. There can be 
no question as to the ultimate 
adoption of these practices, but 
the time element ir relation to 
prosperity of the oil business is 
highly important. It appears to 
be a task of the technical peo- 
ple in the companies to insist 
upon the use of advanced and 
proven methods, not only for 
the preservation of professional 
ethics and prestige, but even in 
the preservation of their jobs. 


There is some thought occa- 
sionally tnat engineers will sup- 
plant all of the practical op- 
erators and that wider adoption 
of principles being advocated 
will result in loss of employ- 
ment to many men. Such is de- 
cidedly not the case. Under mod- 
ern procedures, many more oil 
fields have to be produced cur- 
rently so that, in the aggregate, 
there are as many wells, or 
more, than under the old meth- 
ods, and fully as much, if not 
more, employment of labor nec- 
essary. It takes an intelligent 
practical man to apply and at- 
tain the best results as devised 
py the technical people. It is re- 
freshing to observe that most of 
the practical men in the busi- 
ness have appreciated this con- 
dition, and are working hand in 
hand with the technical people. 


One also hears a great deal 
at present about reserves. There 
is fear in some quarters that 
reserves are too high and that 


too many oil fields are being 
found. We have always had 
crude reserves, although in 
past years we did not estimate 
what these underground re- 
serves were, because it was 
thought that aboveground re- 
serves in steel storage were the 
only factor which was statistic- 


ally and economically import- 
ant. 
Consumption has increased 


and more reserves are required 
for this higher rate of use of 
petroleum products than in past 
years on a lower rate of con- 
sumption. Adjusting present re- 
serves for the higher consump- 
tive rate, it is only the relative 
increase in amount of reserves 
over any interval that repre- 
sents any cost to the industry. 
This cost is relatively unimport- 
ant in the aggregate of features 
that make up the total cost of a 
barrel of crude. 


It has been estimated by com- 
petent accountants that carry- 
ing reserves aboveground in 
steel storage costs from 5 cents 
to 15 cents per barrel, per year. 
It has likewise been estimated 
that cost of carrying augmented 
underground reserves is of the 
order of 2 cents per barrel, per 
year. Even when we add the in- 
creased cost for finding efforts, 
drilling, acquisition and carry- 
ing leases, and overhead, we 
still get a total cost, of produc- 
ing oil that is easily 15 cents or 
20 cents per barrel less than 
under the old methods when 
every well, regardless of depth 
or characteristics of the pro- 
ducing horizon, was drilled on 
a 10-acre tract or less, and the 
whole effort was to get the well 
on the pump as quickly as pos- 
sible. This disparity in cost may 
amount to as much as 50 cents 
per barrel, 

nach company which is fol- 
lowing these principles and 
practices is forced to assume 
unnecessary cost because of the 
indifference or refusal on the 
part of other operators to ap- 
ply the same improved me.uods. 
If wider spacing, unitization, 
and pressure maintenance were 
universally adopted in the oil 
industry, it is a perfectly safe 
and conservative prediction that 
the producers could anticipate 
a profit of from 10 cents to 20 
cents per barrel above what can 
be realized today by any produc- 
er with the limited application 
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of these .mmproved methods. 

Also, by adoption of these 
principles, we get a stabilized 
situation that cannot be secured 
possibly by the wildly fluctuat- 
ing production trends, costs, and 
sales prices that formerly pre- 
vailed. One could adduce as an 
argument against the adoption 
of these practices that individ- 
ual wells might be prorated to 
such a _ low allowable per well 
that the profit would be elimi- 
nated. Going so far as the im- 
agination can travel, it is scarce- 
ly conceivable that such a situa- 
tion could arise, but, assuming 
that it might, it is believed that 
such a condition would operate 
the economic law of ‘‘supply and 
demand” to the extent that 
prices would decline, not ab- 
ruptly, but to some extent which 
would retard development and 
in a relatively short time, the 
lack of finding new oil or addi- 
tional oil in developed fields 
would result in an increased al- 
lowable for existing producing 
wells. Even in such an extreme 
case, we would have a far great- 
er degree of stabilization than 
has ever been known in the his- 
tory under practices as followed. 

Summarizing, there are sev- 
eral important problems for the 
oil industry, and particularly 
the technical people within the 
industry, to perfect as rapidly 
as possible: 

1. Universal adoption of wid- 
er spacing adapted to the pe- 


culiarities of each pool, uniti- 
zation, and pressure mainte- 


nance as 
practices, 

2. Education of public officials 
and the public indirectly inter- 
ested in the oil business to the 
end that, under the police pow- 
er, the law of capture shall be 
so modified, certainly as to per- 
mit, and whenever possible so 
as to compel, the drilling and 
producing practices that are 
here advocated. 

3. Persistent and consistent 
efforts on the part of the indus- 
try to improve operating ef- 
ficiency and achieve lower costs 
and wider margin of profit on 
about tue existing price levels 
for crude and products. 

4. A better standard of pro- 
fessional ethics among the en- 
gineers and other technical peo- 
ple engaged in the oil business, 
and education of the executives 
as to the benefits from the prac- 
tices advocated. 


standard 
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operating. 


5. Establishing proration on 
a more scientific basis. Basing 
allowables on well potentials or 
flat rates per well are thorough- 
ly unsound from scientific or 
economic viewpoints, My opin- 
ion is that proration should be 
the allowable per well coinci- 
dent with a rate of withdrawal 
utilizing the reservoir energy to 
the greatest degree of efficiency. 
If the vechnologists in the in- 
dustry can agree upon a uni- 
formly accurate method of esti- 
mating reserves, perhaps allow- 
ables could be a factor of re- 
serves. 


Grateful acknowledgment is given for 
helpful criticism and suggestions in the 
preparation of this paper to Mr. J. A. 
Veasey, Mr. F. W. Floyd, and Mr. L. F. 
McCollum. 


Co-op. Sells 68 Million 


Gallons in 1935 


WASHINGTON, May 15.- 
The Illinois Farm Supply Co., a 
co-operative organization with 
85,000 farmer members and 60 
member service companies in 
the state, sold 68,000,000 gal- 
lons of gasoline, kerosine, dis- 
tillate and lubricating oil in 
1935, the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration announces. 

In addition to its petroleum 
products which include greases 
and insecticides, the Co-op. 
handles tires, tubes and paints. 

A special report on the com- 
pany’s activities and organiza- 
tion made by J. H. Lister, agri- 
cultural economist of the Co- 
operative Division of the FCA, 
reveals that its 1935 business 
amounted to $10,095,755 and its 
1935 earnings to $1,045,117. 
Cash dividends totaling $805,- 
000 were paid to members and 
$1,486,792 went to the state 
treasury in gasoline and sales 
taxes. The 1935 business was 
25 per cent above that of 1934. 

Some of the 60 service com- 
panies are county-wide, while 
others cross county lines and 
serve several counties. The first 
was organized in 1923 but real 
growth began with the organ- 
ization of the Illinois Farm Sup- 
ply Company in 1927. Now all 
60 are related to this company 
by stock ownership. 

The member service com- 
panies are financed locally by 
the sale of preferred stock to 
farmers, usually at a par value 


of $25 and with a cumulative 
dividend of seven per cent. 

At the close of 1935, farmers’ 
investment in the 60 companies 
amounted to $981,595. There 


was also a combined accumu- 
lated surplus of $1,195,905, 
which was used as”_ working 


capital. 

The member companies have 
warehouses, bulk plants and of- 
fices and nearly one half of them 
have retail service stations. The 
60 companies owned 163 bulk 
plants in 1935 and 54 co-opera- 
tive retail service stations. 

The earnings from operations 
are returned to members on a 
patronage basis after suitable 
reserves for working capital 
have been set aside. 

The trucks used in distribut- 
ing supplies are not owned by 
the co-operatives. Truck sales- 
men must furnish their own 
trucks but the co-operative sup- 
plies the tanks. The truck 
salesmen are responsible for all 
losses resulting from. credit 
which they extend. Each sales- 
man is required to create a cash 
reserve which is held by the 
service co-op. and which must 
equal the amounts of accounts 
receivable which have’ been 
outstanding for 45 days or 
longer. 

All of the member company 
co-operatives are ruled by an 
agreement to purchase all sup- 
plies through the state organ- 
ization. 


Tourist Auto Trailers 
Now Near Million 


W ASHINGTON—The Ameri- 
can Automobile Association 
predicts that nearly 1,000,000 
people will enjoy the comforts 
of home along the highways this 
tourist season in house trailers 
attached to their cars. 

The growth of popularity of 
these ‘“‘homes on wheels” in re- 
cent years has been phenome- 
nal, the AAA says. It believes 
that economy, comfort and ab- 
solute freedom of travel have 
been the principal factors in 
this growth. 

Trailer fans have organized at 
least two informal associations, 
the Tin Can Tourists of the 
Worid and the Automobile 
Tourist Association, which spon- 
sor regular meetings of the 
trailer population in various 
sections of the country. 
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NEUTRALS 
150-3 10-20 Pour Test 
180-3 10-20 Pour Test 


200-3 0-10, 10-20 Pour 
200-5 6-10, 10-20 Pour 


280-4 10-20 Pour Test 
e 
BRIGHT STOCKS 
150-160 D Pour Test: 
0-10, 10-25, 25-40 
CYLINDER STOCKS 
No. 3 600-W Steam Ref. 
Olive Green 
* 
PARAFFIN OILS 
a 
WAX 
124-126 AMP White Scale 
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MOTOR OILS 
MARATHON 


“Endurance” Motor Oils 
TROXOIL Motor Oils 
MULTIPOWER 
Motor Oils 
PRIVATE BRAND Oils 
compounded to jobbers’ 
specifications 
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The Hindu 
Dispatch Messenger 
Runs 60 MILES 
A DAY! 


MARATHON LUBES stang uD 
at the HIGHEST motor speeds 


@ The Hindu dispatch messenger, with his tough physique, is ‘built’ for 
endurance. While carrying official messages from town to town, he runs as 
far as 60 miles a day, and keeps up this gruelling pace indefinitely. He 
sats sparingly of rice and greens and requires but little rest at night. 


Like this Hindu “superman”, MARATHON LUBES are 


endurance. 


also ‘built’ for 
They stand up under the highest motor speeds and give max- 
imum protection to bearings because: (1) They 


are made from Ranger 
paraflin-base crude; (2) 


They are manufactured with the most modern 
equipment, each of the many steps in processing being in charge of expert 
operators and under the most scientific control; (3) They are under constant 
laboratory check to insure uniform processing and development of the well- 
known heat-resisting qualities of Ranger crude. 


MARATHON LUBES earn maximum profits for jobbers. Write for quotations. 


MARATHON OIL COMPANY, General Sales Offices: TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
Division Office: Ft. Worth, Texas 


MARATHON. 
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Industry Affected by Proposed 


Laws in Pacifie Northwest 


By JACK N. WESTSMITH 
N. P. N. Staff Writer 


LOS ANGELES, May 15 
OTERS in the state of 
Washington are being be- 
sieged with a flood of in- 

itiative petitions, some of which 
have a direct bearing on the 
oil industry. However, although 
21 petitions were filed with the 
Secretary of State at Olympia, 
up to May 5, observers were of 
the opinion that not more than 
three or four woud receive the 
endorsement necessary to win 
them a place on the election 
ballot Nov. 3. 

Each’ initiative must’ be 
signed by 50,000 qualified 
voters before it can be put up 
to a general vote and already 
5 of the initiatives filed have 
been abandoned because of the 


slip-shod and inefficient man- 
ner in which they were pre- 
pared. 


It is interesting to note that 
from 1926 to 1934, inclusive, 
only 55 initiatives were filed in 
this state and of these, 47 failed 
to get on the ballot. The 8 
which did receive th proper en- 


dorsement were all passed. 
With this high mortality of 


such proposals, as a_ back- 
ground, efforts are being put 
forth in the present instance to 
educate the voter to analyze 
the petitions carefully, as well 
as the credentials of the 
solicitors, as a means of pre- 
venting the enactment of freak, 
conflicting laws. 

At least four of the 21 initia- 
tives are of interest to the 
Pacific Coast oil industry and it 
is predicted that two of these 
have a better than average 
chance of getting on the ballot. 
The 21 initiatives are numbered 
98 to 118, inclusive. 

Initiative No. 99 (Sponsored 


by G. R. Sumpter of Property 
Owners Association of Wash- 
ington) places all streets, 
alleys, bridges and tunnels in 
every incorporated city and 
town on the state highway 
system, including all future 
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additions. It provides that one- 
fourth of gross highway funds 
from all sources (gas, tax, 
license fees, etc.,) shall be re- 
turned to cities on the basis of 
their motor vehicle registration. 
It is also mandatory that one- 
half of all funds returned to 
cities must be used for payment 
of interest and principal of 
bonds and warrants now out- 
standing 

The result of such a measure 
would be to take motor vehicle 
revenue paid by owners and 
operators of vehicles, for the 
specific purpose of building and 


Business and Occupation tax 
Fuel Oil Tax, doubled 
Inheritance Tax 
Admissions Tax, doubled 


Publie Utilities Tax. increased one quarter .... - 
Proprietary medicines, toilet articles and cosmetics 


maintaining highways, and 
apply a portion of that revenue 
to uses other than the original 


purpose. Opponents of the 
measure claim it would so re- 
duce the funds for new con- 


struction and maintenance as to 


seriously cripple the highway 
system of the state and 
counties. Long range predic- 


tions are that this measure will 
not make the ballot. 

Initiative No. 113 (Sponsored 
by M. E. Beals, Seattle) limits 
the tax on gasoline to 3 cents 
per gallon instead of 5 cents 
as at present. It also provides 
that such tax can be used solely 


for highway purposes. The 
annual license fee on private 


cars would be limited to $3 and 
it would leave it up to the 
legislature to make up deficits 


from trucks, commercial cars 
and busses. It is considered 
doubtful that this initiative 


will get on the ballot. 

Of all the measures filed, No. 
i15 is given the greatest chance 
of being on the ballot. It is im- 
portant to the oil industry in 


that it would increase the tax 
on fuel oil to half a cent a gal- 
lon, aS compared with the pres- 
ent tax of a quarter of a cent. 

This initiative, which goes 
under the title of ‘“‘Stevenson’s 
Old Age Pension Bill’’ super- 
sedes the original bill No. 103. 
It is designed to provide a pen- 
sion of not to exceed $100 per 
month for all persons totally 
blind, disabled or over 60 
years of age, not gainfully em- 
ployed or possessing real prop- 
erty of an assessed valuation 
not exceeding $3000, personal 
property of $1500, and an in- 
come of under $100 per month. 

This initiative will impose 
new and additional taxes which 
are expected to raise $18,256,- 
000 annually. These taxes will 
be levied solely for raising the 
pension fund and cost of ad- 
ministering the act and will be 
in addition to all taxes levied 
for other purposes. 

Principal sources of revenue 
will be increased as follows: 


ebuseaseuacansaes $14,160,000 
semeaeasacanauaucescedecs 1,025,000 
aagcutawinddiadwadaddetadmaa ds 900,000 
aera aa AWake aane noma uae ane 700,000 

masesaase 634,000 


460,005 


It is estimated there are 
159,033 people in the state of 
Washington over 60 years of 
age, of which the Tax Com- 
mission estimates 95,420 are 
eligible for pensions under this 
act. There is no estimate of 
how many blind and disabled 
people are under the age limit 
but eligible for the pension. 
To pay the amount provided in 
this initiative would require, it 
is estimated, a fund of $10,000,- 
000 per month, or $120,000,000 
per year, instead of the $18,- 
256,000 provided in the bill. 
The Washington Tax Commis- 
sion estimates the bill, as it is 
drawn up, would provide only 
$13.77 per month instead of the 
$100 promised. 


Initiative No. 116 is another 
measure that many believe has 
an excellent chance of receiv- 
ing the endorsement to place it 
on the November ballot. It is 
essentially a gas-tax diversion 
bill, and provides for a local im- 
provement revolving fund to 
be set up into which state 
treasurer would pay half a cent 
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on each gallon of gasoline sold 
in the state. 

A proportionate part of the 
revenue would go to pay the 
cost of collection, administra- 
tion and refunds, the rest to go 


to incorporated cities and 
towns. Funds derived from 


this bill would be used to re- 
tire Improvement District War- 
rants or Bonds issued, or which 
may be issued for condemna- 
tion of right-of-way, construc- 
tion or maintenance or may be 
used to acquire, sell, lease, or 
operate real property against 
which there are outstanding 
local improvement bonds. 

It is indicated that the result 
of this would be to place more 
than $25,000,000 of past-due, 
defaulted bonds and warrants 
on the highway fund and make 
this fund liable for untold mil- 
lions of similar charges in the 
future. The anticipation is that 
the bill would divert approxi- 
mately $2,400,000 annually. 

A ‘‘Production for Use’’ bill 
has been filed under’ the 
sponsorship of the Washington 
Commonwealth Federation, as 
initiative No. 117. By _ this 
measure the state would enter 
the manufacturing business and 
food distribution through stores 
organized and run with money 
derived from an &-mill general 
tax levy. 

Employes would be recruited 
from the unemployed ‘‘at stand- 
ard union scale of wages’’ with 
full rights to organize unions, 
bargain collectively and strike 
if necessary. Confiscation of 
property is not advocated, but 
“retail stores refusing to 
handle the goods’_ produced 
under this law are faced with 
the probability of the _ state 
establishing a store across the 
street in direct competition. The 
measure is not likely to get on 
the ballot, in the opinion of 
most authorities. 

Not to be outdone by her 
neighbor to the north, Oregon 
is fostering two initiatives 
which would directly affect the 
oil industry. To be placed on 


the November ballot in this 
state, an initiative must be 
signed by 16,371 qualified 


voters by July 31. 

One measure, which it is be- 
lieved will receive a sufficient 
number of signatures to be 
placed on the ballot, goes under 
the title of ‘‘Annual Graduated 
Store License Tax Bill.’’ Under 
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provisions of this chain store 
initiative service stations would 
come under the classification of 
a chain where any form of con- 
trol was exercised. 

It would require all stores to 
take out an annual license with 
the fees to be assessed upon a 
graduated scale. The applica- 
tion filing fee for each store 
would be 50 cents and the 
annual license fee for one or 
more stores under the same 
management, supervision, own- 
ership, operation or _ control 
would be as_ follows: one 
store $2; additional over one, 
not over five $10 each; addi- 
tional over five, not over ten, 
$25 each; additional over ten, 
not over fifteen $50 each; addi- 
tional over fifteen, not over 
twenty, $100 each; additional 
over twenty, not over thirty, 
$250 each; additional over 
thirty, not over fifty, $500 
each, additional over fifty 
stores, $750 each. 

The second initiative affect- 
ing the oil industry is advanced 
as an act to prohibit monopolies 
and to regulate the sale of 
motor fuel and _ provides for 
suits in equity to prevent and 
restrain violations and to pro- 
vide a penalty for violations. 

It would make it unlawful 
for any person, firm or corpora- 
tion to enter into any agree- 
ment, pool or combination the 
object of which would be: 

A. To prevent or interfere 
with free and unrestricted com- 
petition in the manufacture, 
transportation, production. or 
sale of motor fuel. 


**Now—How Do I Get Out?”’ 














~~ Garny- 





The Esso Dealer—Standard Oil Co. of 


New Jersey 


B. To fix or establish a stand- 
ard price or figure for the pur- 
chase or sale of motor fuel 
intended for sale or use within 
the state, so that the price 
would be in anyway increased 
or controlled. 


C. To bind themselves not to 
sell, or transport motor fuel 
within the state below a com- 
mon standard figure or fixed 
price, or to keep the price at 
a fixed or graduated figure, or 
in any manner to establish or 
settle the price of the com- 
modity between themselves and 
others, so as to directly or in- 
directly prevent free and un- 
restricted competition. 


It is further declared against 
public policy as tending to cre- 
ate a monopoly, and therefore 
unlawful, for any firm, co- 
partnership, person or corpora- 
tion to sell or distribute motor 
fuel at both wholesale and re- 
tail in the state of Oregon. 

To eliminate any loop-holes, 
other sections of the bill re- 
iterate that provisions make it 
illegal to engage in business for 
the sale of motor fuel within 
the state, for the purposes of 
making sales both at wholesale 
and retail and that no person or 
firm engaged in selling at 
wholesale can engage in selling 
at retail. 

For the purpose of this act, 
the sale or consignment of 
motor fuel in quantities of not 
less than 100 gallons at one 
and the same time or the sale 
of motor fuel to a dealer for 
resale, is considered to consti- 
tute selling at wholesale; pro- 
vided, however, that any sale 
to a consumer, irrespective of 
the amount, shall be considered 
as at retail. 


Another section of the act 
makes it unlawful for any per- 
son selling motor fuel in the 
state, to own or control directly 
or indirectly the whole or any 
part of the stock or other share 
capital of a corporation or as- 
sociation, either foreign or 
domestic, engaged in selling 
motor fuel at retail in the state. 

Penalties for violation of any 
of the provisions of this act 
would consist of a fine of not 
to exceed $5,000 or by im- 
prisonment in the county jail 
not to exceed one year, or by 
both. Convictions under this 
section would not be a bar to 
prosecution of a suit in equity. 
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BELL SYS : $i 


IMPORTANT 


THE American Commercial Alcohol 
Corporation recently installed 


“Sy private line teletypewriter service 

- (typing-by-wire) between its New York head- 
& quarters, Hoboken warehouse, and Pekin, Illinois, 
g plant as the result of a joint survey by company 


executives and Bell System representatives. 
Now. special order forms and invoices, typed 
once at any office, are instantly reproduced at 








all three. All offices can function almost as if 
they were under the same roof. In addition, 
these four specific advantages resulted. 

1. Order forms were combined, simplified, 
and the number reduced from five to three. 


ae Faster, easier handling and simul- 
f *) taneous preparation at all points vir- 
e) ly 

“ane tually ended errors. 
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OPERATING ECONOMIES 





2. The multi-copy feature of the service made 
it possible to cut the number of order-writing 
operations from eight to three — with a conse- 
quent saving of $500 a month. 

3. Billing was speeded up by two to four 
days. Serious customer complaints on delayed 
invoices were eliminated. Earlier remittances 
save more than $500 monthly interest charge. 

4. Accounts-receivable figures were brought 
up to the minute, instead of being three or four 
days late, and the monthly savings made pos- 
sible by the service more than offset its cost. 








Experienced Bell System representatives will care- 
fully review your business with you to see whether 
operating economies or improvements can be effected 
by modern communication methods. No charge. Call 
the Business Office of your local telephone company. 


4% 





Republic Oil Exhibit Records 


Oil History in Murals 


PITTSBURGH, May 21 


URALS tracing the uses 
M of petroleum from the 

earliest times to the 
present day form the permanent 
oil exhibit of the Republic Oil 
Co. here. The exhibit, educa- 
tional in purpose, was opened 
May 8 in a special room devoted 
to it at the company’s Offices in 
the Benedum-Trees Bldg. 


Created by honor girl-grad- 
uates of Carnegie Tech Art 
School, these murals show how 
petroleum has oiled the paths of 
civilization through the cen- 
turies, from the time of the 
flowing-robed and bewhiskered 
Babylonians to the overalled 
workers of modern industry. 
They show how these ancients 
used oil in religious ceremonies, 
in healing, and even for prac- 
tical purposes. The walls of 
Babylon were built with an oil 
and mortar mixture. Its streets 
were paved with asphalt and 
the Egyptians, adept in the art 
of preserving bodies for in- 
numerable centuries, did so 
with the help of oil. 


Contrasted to these ancient 





Composite photograph 


uses in an unhurried day are 
the murals depicting the lively 
tempo of the modern scene. 
There is the factory, bristling 
with activity, whose machinery 
is kept whirring on oil; streams 
of motor vehicles and ocean 
lines powered with oil; Diesel- 
engined streamlined trains 
thundering at super speeds; air- 
planes and dirigibles crashing 
through the skies; and tankers, 
barges and ocean-going vessels 
supplying marine terminals of 
oil companies from refinery and 
production source to keep a 
mechanized world moving. 


HERE are replicas and 

paintings of the Drake well, 
visualizing the commercial be- 
ginning of the petroleum indus- 
try. Maps, photographs and 
working models show how oil is 
produced, refined, transported 
and distributed. 

Miniature scaled models of a 
refinery, a steel derrick, ocean 
tankers, pipelines and tank 
cars and the tools and equip- 
ment of the wholesale and re- 
tail marketing divisions are all 


there to illustrate the opera- 
tion of their respective 
branches of the industry. 

The exhibit is so arranged 
that each operation of the in- 
dustry follows in logical se- 
quence, making it readily un- 
derstandable to the lay public. 

The murals depicting ancient- 
day uses surmount the upper 
walls, while the modern petro- 
leum industry is pictured on the 
lower walls. On a counter, run- 
ning along the wall, are the 
working models of the various 
branches of the industry, placed 
directly underneath the particu- 
lar branch depicted in the mu- 
rals. These are the working 
models of derricks and pump, 
refineries, ocean tanker routes, 
iniand waterways and marine 
terminals, and bulk and service 
station. 

The exhibit was executed un- 
der the direction of A. V. 
Crouch, advertising manager. 

Three girls, honor graduates 
from the Department of Paint- 
ing and Design at Carnegie 
Tech., spent seven months in 
creating the murals. They are 
the Misses Maxine Piekarski, 
June Fuhs and Madolin Vautri- 
not. 

O. D. Robinson, president of 
the Republic company, has sent 
letters to schools, colleges and 
civic clubs and organizations, 


inviting their members to see 
this ‘‘story of oil’’ exhibit when 
in Pittsburgh. 





showing part of Republic’s new exhibit at its Pittsburgh general offices 
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State, County and City All Put Heavy 


Tax Burden on Oil in Alabama 


BIRMINGHAM, Ala. 

F YOU want to see to what 

lengths the gentle art of tax- 

ing an industry can be ecar- 
ried, come to Alabama and look 
at your own industry—oil. 

If the Alabama officeholders 
have overlooked an idea for a 
tax, or an activity to exact trib- 
ute from the oil industry, the 
writer at present is unable to 
name it and this after a careful 
study of the taxing art as prac- 
ticed here and a better knowl- 
edge of oil industry activities 
than the office holders have. 
About all that is left for the 
taxing authorities to do now is 
to raise all the taxes and 
licenses fees, unless they want 
to go in for levying a tax on an 
oil man for every child his wife 
bears him, or every time he 
kisses her, or for every time he 
shaves or brushes his teeth. 


It will have to be a tax on 
some personal habit or custom 
like these because the activities 
of the industry have all been 
covered. The state, 8 counties 
and 148 cities and towns have 
fastened their tax 
fingers on the oil man’s purse 
for total taxes in some places 
of 11 cents a gallon on gasoline, 
and in addition they have 
pounced on the industry for the 
privilege of doing business, of 
having gasoline pumps, of not 
only selling tires but of vulcan- 
izing them, of repairing and 
selling batteries, for storing 
cars in a building, for storing 
them outside and even for wash- 
ing them. And this is in addi- 
tion to all the usual taxes that 
every one else pays. 

It is conservatively estimated 
that 80 per cent of ALL the 
taxes collected within the state, 
of every kind whatsoever, real 
estate etc., are paid by the oil 
and automotive industries, tak- 
ing the state asa whole. In the 
cities alone, where the real es- 
tate taxes would bulk more than 
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collecting 


By WARREN C. PLATT 


Editor 


in the country, at least 25 per 
cent of all the taxes are esti- 
mated to be paid by these in- 
dustries. These figures are giv- 
en by Earl Hearne, secretary of 
the Alabama Petroleum Indus- 
tries Committee who has been 
working on the gasoline tax sit- 
uation here since the start of the 
oil industry’s campaign and 
prior to that was secretary of 
the state code committee so his 
testimony as an expert is en- 
titled to serious consideration. 

The way in which the oil in- 
dustry has been singled out to 
carry the tax load is truly 
alarming. The answer of course 
is that in the estimation of the 
political officeholders there is 
no other industry that is so 
strong and yet that has rela- 
tively so few people in it in the 
state. To levy such taxes on 
cotton would be unthinkable. A 
protest would chorus from 
every acre of land all over the 
state. The iron and steel in- 
dustry has its troubles but it is 
mostly located in and around 
one city Birmingham. The 
lumber and turpentine  busi- 
nesses are those of the natives 
and landowners and they are 
not in such good shape today 
anyway. 

But the oil industry is a 
wealthy foreigner and for some 
reason the tremendous number 
of one- and two-gallon buyers of 
gasoline do not seem to realize 
that they are paying a most im- 
portant part of all this extra 
burden. There is probably a far 
larger number of people of less 
than average income here in 
this state and the overwhelming 
number of negroes emphasizes 
that statement. A smaller per- 
centage of poor whites and the 
negroes will have more cars 
here than elsewhere, but most 





of those who do own ¢cars are 
quite hard up. 

You see few farm houses— 
they generally are loose board 
shacks—out in the country 
without a garage, or even a car 
standing in the open. These 
people will give their last two- 
bits or four-bits for a gallon or 
two gallons of gasoline and do 
not realize that they could get 
just twice as much if it were not 
for these excessive state and 
local taxes. One reason why 
the trackside station and the 
cut price third grade operator 
have flourished so in the south 
is because of the poor financial 
condition of the great majority 
of the people. In the cities 
where there is at least a larger 
number, if not even a much 
larger percentage, of better-off 
people the low price operators 
do not do so well. 

Oil companies handling prem- 
ium, regular and third grade 
brands say that in the cities 
their third grade gasoline sales 
will run less than 20 per cent 
of the total. Which means that 
the trackside operators get most 
of the poor trade, the big com- 
panies get some but also all of 
the higher priced trade, which 
means also more than 95 per 
cent probably of the trade that 
can afford higher priced grades. 


The burden of these gasoline 
and oil and oil industry taxes 
therefore falls particularly 
heavily on the poor man who 
can least afford it, the poor man 
who is in the great majority of 
gasoline customers. To under- 
stand this one need only stand 
around a low priced operator’s 
filling station for a while. Sel- 
dom do any of the better makes 
of cars drive up and not many 
that are well maintained come. 
They are nearly all poor cars, 
most of them navigating with 
difficulty, their occupants with- 
out coats or ties—people who 
very evidently are having a 


r< 
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hard time keeping alive and 
probably a lot of them on relief. 


On Sunday afternoon the 
negroes will turn out with ram- 
shackle cars packed and drive 
around and around. At the start 
one darkey will hand over a 
quarter for a gallon of gas and 
they will drive a dozen miles 
and then pull up maybe at the 
same _ station and another 
darkey will fork over another 
quarter—probably his last 
and then will drive some more. 
This joy riding will end when 
the quarters are gone or a tire 
quits service. Many a crowd 
will spend most of the afternoon 
by the roadside trying to patch 
a useless tire or make the old 
engine go. 

What a burden 
oil taxes are on these people 
does not seem to bother the 
authorities so long as they can 
get the money to spend. The 
South is spending most of its 
tax money on roads and streets 
but it also is spending a large 
amount for general govern- 
ment, for schools and in many 
places it is pledged to pay off 
bonds. 


the gas and 


Alabama government author- 
ities have the same weakness as 
those elsewhere, of wanting to 
spend all the money they can 
collect and mortgage the fu- 
ture beside. There probably is 
no more grafting or ‘‘commis- 
sions” or “‘legal fees’’ down here 
than anywhere else in the coun- 
try. It is generally acknowl- 
edged that one reason why the 
gasoline taxes have been so high 
for road building purposes is 
because the custom has been 
general of political officehold- 
ers and party leaders partici- 
pating in the handling of all 
these thousand of millions of 
dollars with profit to themselves 
and their friends. 

The South is no better nor 
worse than anywhere else. Back 
of the incentive to create and 
handle large sums of money is 
the age-old fact that it is easier 
to spend some one else’s money 
than it is your own. However 
the cities and towns down here 
do not look as if they have ben- 
efited so much from all the 
money taken from the oil busi- 
ness, the money in fact having 
gone to pay expenses that 
should have been taken care of 
by general taxes. 


- 


What makes the oil industry's 
tax situation here particularly 
bad is that by state law all 
counties on the order of the pro- 
bate judge can collect half as 
much again of the state’s privi- 
lege taxes. However this does 
not apply to the state’s gasoline 
tax. Counties may levy gaso- 
line taxes by “‘local’”’ legislative 
acts in unlimited amounts. 
Counties also get 3 cents of the 
6-cent state gasoline tax. Also 
municipalities under a_ broad 
interpretation of the state con- 
stitution can levy in addition 
the same special and license 
taxes as the state. 

On top of this it is the cus- 
tom in both houses of the state 
legislature that all bills that 
pertain solely to a single coun- 
ty, particularly for raising more 
taxes, will not be objected to 
by any other member of the 
legislature. The result is a 
dozen or more of these bills 
will be assembled by the clerk, 
read by title only and approved. 
without action of any committee 
or being read before the legis- 
lature. Furthermore the clerk 
in calling the roll will call the 
first and the last names on the 
roster of the house and senate 
and the presiding officer wili 
declare the bills approved. 


HIS omnibus way of levying 

taxes and passing measures 
that are local to a single county 
makes it impossible, at least 
most difficult, for an industry 
when thus singled out by a 
single county, to put up a suc- 
cessful fight. No member will 
take part in such a fight because 
he wants the same privilege of 
putting something over in his 
county without the scrutiny of 
any other member. 

To try and protect itself from 
this dangerous situation the oil 
industry is making a fight for a 
constitutional amendment 
which will provide for a uniform 
gasoline tax all over the state, 
half to go to the counties for 
road expenditure, and to forbid 
the counties and municipalities 
levying any special taxes on pe- 
troleum products. The industry 
plans a big fight for this at a 
future session of the legisla- 
ture. 

This winter's special session 
of the legislature saw a group 
of conservatives from the cities 





block the efforts of the county 
members and the governor to 
levy a general sales tax, and to 
increase present taxes. The 
conservative group was_ just 
strong enough to block but not 
to put over its program of re- 
duction of state expenses. This 
group even stopped appropria- 
tions for the unemployed on the 
ground that the governor 
should find the money from the 
present income of the state. 

Here is a brief summary of 
the taxes on the gasoline and 
oil business in Alabama: 

The history of the state gas- 
Oline tax is— 

1923—-2 cents a gallon gas 
tax for all 67 counties in equal 
shares for roads. 

1927—-2 cents additional (to- 
tal 4 cents) to retire state road 
bond issue. 

1931—1 cent additional (to- 
tal 5 cents) for the state high- 
way department but the coun- 
ties took it after first year. 

1932—-1 cent additional (to- 
tal 6 cents) for state highway 
department for maintenance 
and repairs and to match fed- 
eral funds. 

Today the state takes of the 
6-cent tax, 1 cent for bond re- 
tirement and 2 cents for main- 
tenance. The counties are 
mostly in the federal three-way 
program but the county of 
Cherokee is authorized to use 
10 per cent of the tax for gen- 
eral purposes by reason of local 
legislation on its behalf. 

The total gasoline tax of 6 
cents produced in 1935 $10,- 
800,000. 

In addition to the tax on gaso- 
line the state taxes lubricating 
oils at 2 cents per gallon, figur- 
ing grease in as oil on the basis 
of 8 pounds per gallon. This 
tax last year brought the state 
$160,000. This tax is collected 
from the wholesaler and the 
proceeds go to the general fund. 
State Wholesale License Taxes 

For conducting a wholesale 
business in illuminating, lubri- 
cating and fuel oils, in sales of 


25 gallons or more, '% of 1 per 
cent. 
For conducting filling sta- 


tions (this is state license sep- 
arate from any county or city 
license) rate is based on popu- 
lation. In Birmingham the rate 
is $40 for the first pump and $30 
for all others, It grades down 
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Alabama, every Shop that serves the automob ile 
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these heavy handed gentlemen 
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to $2 
try 
State license for the sale of 
tires and accessories $40 for the 
largest city down to $5 in the 


.00 for a pump in the coun- 


country. Stations carrying 
stocks of not more than $75 
wholesale value are exempted. 


This was obtained for the small 
stations by the oil companies. 


State license for the privilege 


of retreading tires, $20 flat. 

State license for repairing, 
recharging and _ =selling  bat- 
teries, $20 in the larger cities 
down to $5 in the small ones. 

State license for operating a 
storage garage in a building $2 
for each 1000 square feet or any 
part thereof up to 50,000 square 
feet and $1 for each 1000 square 
feet above that. 





State license for operating a 
parking lot $1 for each 1000 
square feet. 

The same truck license fees 
as apply on all trucks. 

On all the above oil taxes the 
counties can collect 50 per cent 
more in addition and they all 
do, except on the ‘“‘wholesale 
business” license. 


The state also operates an oil 


Municipal and County Local Gasoline Taxes for State of Alabama 


April 15, 1936 


: rm 
Se ent ee rene re 6c Per Gallon 
County Gasoline Taxes — > 
\ rASOLINGE axes Gasoline Kerosene Lube Oil Purpose for 
‘ ‘ax Tax Tax which Tax 
Pe Municipality City Pj. City P.j. City PJ. is u 
which Ta ios : ' 
County Rate of Tax per Gallon is used ames. 4 6 14 Streets 
Jackson 3c (le to Scottsboro Roads a aanautlect 1 1 Gavseal Wend 
Limestone 3. To be voted on Nov. 3, 1936 Roads Hartselle-T 1 % 
Madison ; Roads NaadinnaT 
“wy eadiand-t.. l 4 
Montgomery l Schools Hodges-T 1 fF 
Pickens Ry dss _, Roads Homewood-C l ly 
Randolph 3 Tax never levied) Local act Authorizing Hurtsboro-T 1 
Crenshaw 1 (Tax never levied) Local act Authorizing Irondale-T 1 % 
Tuscaloosa Roads Tarkwanviles 1 \% 
Jackson-T l ly 
a nn . nk | ome RE > 
City and Town Gasoline Taxes Kennedy-1 2 
° Kinston-T 1 Schools 
Note: T-Town,; C-City: PJ-Police Jurisdiction, LaFayette-T l % Streets ; 
3 miles as the crow flies, from city limits Leeds-1 : 1 le Streets, Bridges 
A Lanett-T 2 l 
Gasoline Kerosene Lube Oil Purpose for Leighton-T l General Fund 
Tax Tax Tax which Tax Linden-1 l 4 Streets 
Municipality City Pj. City PJ. Cay PJ. is used Lineville-T l lo General Fund 
Abbeville-T le le lhc lkc Lipscomb-T . l le 
Akron-T | 4 . - Louisville-T. . l lo f 
Albertville-T I lo 16 Streets-Fire Dept. Luverne-T 1 (storage Schools 
. ce Marion-T . 1 Y Streets 
Alexander City I ] Mee . m m ~ 
Altoona-T : l l MckKenzie-T 6 4 I le 5 ) Schools 
Andalusia-T. . 1} t l lo Schools Mobile-¢ ae 2 ] . Streets & Genera 
Anniston-C | le Streets, Bridges, Monroeville-T . l \% ; 
i City Bonds Montgomery-C 1 4 l ho General Fund 
Ariton-T  @ ly l4 . Montevallo-T l ly 
Ashland-T... l ° ° ; Moulton-T. : l VA 
Atmore-T l 04 Muscle Shoals-T l ly 
Attalla-l 9 a New Brocton-T.. l lo Schools 
Auburn-T 2 I General Fund Notasulga-T l J 
Austinville-T l le Pee a-T 1 4 Streets 
Bay Minette-T l ly General Fund )pelika- ie 1 2 Streets 
Bessemer-C I le Opp-C not 1 a ] l Schools 
Birmingham-C l 4g General Fund Oxtord-T. . 1 4 ee. 
Boaz-T | 4 le Streets Ozark-T 2 2 1 ] General Fuod 
Brantley-T 2 oa } Pell City-T 1 Streets 
Brewton-C — l Vy l Petry- x l 
Brighton-T l ly Phenix City l \% 
2 ; : he, or. 
Brundidge-T | le General Fund Phii Campbell-T. .. 1 ae} General Fund 
Cam — a. l l Streets Piedmont-T . . l % Streets 
Cherokee-T > l Prattville-T. l lo 6 le General Fund 
Childe oo T > — lo Streets Pollard- dee l g 
Citronelle-T _ 2 i Prichard-T . l % 
Clio-T i l I Ragland-T. 1 l General Fund 
Collinsville-T....... 1 M4 ls Red Bay-T. l l Schools 
Columbia-T...... . 7 ly Red Level-T v l oe 4 1 
Columbiana-T...... 1 be a ket, : 1 General Fund 
Cottonwood l l oanoke-I. 1 9 eneral Ft 
storage) Robertsdale- l I 
Courtland-T. . . l 9 General Fund Russell ville- T 2 l General Fund 
Cullman-C l l Streets Selma-C 2 2 Gen. Fund- 
Dadeville-T... l l Lo Lo Streets Sheffield-C bs is Charity 
Decatur-T 2 l General Fund Silv im Hill = = Serecte 
Demopolis- zs 2 ] > ver oe or l , Streets 
Dothan-C. 1 (storage l l rt xc Shen vill oT l 3 iii 
Kast’ Brewton- 7 l | General Fund Steppeville- l 1 Streets 
Electric-1 1 Sulligent-T ? l lo Streets 
Elba-T > l Summerdale-T l 
Enterprise-T l l General Fund = a a 1 fennel — 
Eufaula-T.... lL (storage lo (storage General Fund alladega- 4 ] 1 temporary yeneral Fun 
Eutaw-T l 1 Streets Tarrant City- > l 4 
Fairfield- os ABOES l Lo Cin nnta Thomasville- l lo Schools 
ons 2 : 1 
Faulk ville- lg General Fund tA ee wy a0 t 1 . ¥% 1 
Flomaton- T. l l roy 1 lo l ly 
Florala-C 1% 1 1 Tuscumbia-C 2 1 
eng > . : . re. 1 : 7 
Florence-T . . . 2 l General Fund Tuskegee-C I ‘2 Streets 
Foley-T l Union Springs-T 2 1 
Fort Deposit- a l 1 Lo lo . niontown-T l % Streets 
Fort Payne-T..... l | be General Fund Valley Head-T l +a ie “A Streets 
Frisco City-T . l 4 Vernon-T.... l le Schools 
Gadsden-C 2 l Vina-T l WA V4 V4 ; 
Geneva-T l Le Wadley-T 1 4 Streets 
Georgiana-T . l be Walnut Grove-T l ly 
Glenwood-T. ... 1 Schools Warrior-T I % 
See 1 ey) Waverly-T.. l 
Goodwater-T l Le Wetumpka-T I ly lé 
Goshen-T aa l . Wilsonville-1 l ly 
Greensboro-T. ..... 1 4 Wilton-T. . l Le 
Greenville-C....... 2 ] 1 , ae a spiaciucti ceased 
Guntersville-T l } Steee's Total No. of Taxes 143 29 3 
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“inspection” department that 

charges 1/40 of 1 cent a gallon 

on gasoline and 0.5 cent a gal- 

lon on kerosine. 

Oil Industry Taxes in the City 
of Birmingham 

City wholesale tax of 0.3 per 
cent on gross sales of gasoline 
in addition to the state and 
county tax. This amounts to 
more than $3000 for the larger 
companies. The state supreme 
court has held it is legal to tax 
the gasoline tax because it says 
the rate of the wholesale license 
tax is merely a measuring stick. 
Birmingham’s’~ gasoline con- 
sumption now is running about 
23,000,000 gallons a year. 

City gasoline station tax—$50 
a year minimum. 

City washing 
tax—$18 a year. 

City tire and accessory tax— 
$100 a year. 

City car storage tax—$15 a 
year. 

City battery charging tax— 
$30 a year. 

The lessee of the station pays 
all the above taxes. 

In the smaller towns the 
wholesaling tax runs from $750 
down to $25 a year in towns of 
300 population. Pump licenses 
in other towns scale down to $5 
per pump the lowest tax. 

Some of these taxes the oil 
industry has only the Standard 
of the old days to blame because 
20 years and more ago some of 


and greasing 
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its officers and agents the coun- 
try over, not just in the South, 
thought that it was smart to put 
obstacles in the way of compe- 
tition and they proposed and got 
passed excessive taxes which 
would keep Independent com- 
petitors out of towns and keep 
them from growing. 

Every once in a while a mem- 
ber of a council or legislature 
whose experience goes back to 
those days will throw that up 
to the men representing the oil 
industry who are fighting taxes 
today. Those were the same 
officers whose conduct of the old 
Standard was such that the 
United States government found 
it necessary to dissolve the old 
company. Needless to say all 
those old boys are dead or out 
of office and the new crowd are 
as much against unfair taxes 
and inequitable laws as their 
competitors, 

Every once in a while also 
those fighting taxes and restric- 
tive legislation will find where 
some smart equipment salesman 
is trying to get legislation that 
will make his equipment neces- 
sary. One turned up at the 
small town of Opp here in Ala- 
bama not long ago and got an 
ordinance proposed that would 
have required meters at all 
service stations so as to help 


the town in collecting its local 
The oil industry's 
promptly 


gasoline tax. 


representatives noti- 





Gare 


fied his employer that that was 
no way to sell meters. 

With all these many taxes 
there is reported to be quite a 
bit of tax evasion of one kind 
and another. Tax collecting in 
some places especially with 
friends, is not the most efficient 
form of government. Also there 
are many ways of. getting 
around the tax by getting just 
outside of a tax zone. This is 
quite common where there are 
city and county taxes. Those 
outside the zones profit exceed- 
ingly. 

In Jackson county some years 


ago one third of the gasoline 
stations closed when _ people 
could buy 3 cents per gallon 


cheaper outside of the county. 

In Limestone county, on the 
Tennessee line, through which 
passes the main road _ from 
Birmingham to Nashville, gaso- 
line gallonage dropped off more 
than 25 per cent when the tax 
made prices unequal. 

In Pickens county 6 of the 7 
larger companies two years ago 
showed an increase of 11.2 per 
cent for the two months the 
county’s 2 cent tax was taken 
off. This county today collects 
2 cents county tax while the 
four towns there collect another 
1 cent each making the total 
gas tax in the county 9 cents 
and in the towns 10 cents. 

In Birmingham in February 
1934, the gas tax was‘increased 


————.. 
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for two weeks only from 1 cent 
to 2 cents a gallon and a lubri- 
cating tax was levied of 8 cents 
a gallon for the same period. 
The heaviest losers were the 
service stations on the edge of 
town who lost 75 per cent of 
their business. Cven in the 
heart of the city the stations 
lost 10 per cent. The average 
up-town loss per station was 29 
per cent and of the outlying sta- 
tions 35 percent. These figures 
are from actual checks of gal- 
lonage. 

At the same time the total 
state increase in gallonage for 
that month was 14.66 per cent 
over the month before. Despite 
that, the collections under the 
2-cent tax as against the previ- 
ous 1 cent tax in the city, fell 
13.71 per cent. The resulting 
uproar caused the tax to be re- 
duced to 1 cent. 

At Montgomery, the _ state 
capital, the city 1 cent tax plus 
the i1-cent county tax have 
prompted one trackside com- 
pany to put its bulk and service 
stations just outside the county 


limits. It is doing six times the 
business it would do on an 
equal price basis. At Dothan 
three companies moved their 
bulk plants out of town be- 
cause of a 1-cent storage tax on 
gasoline, a 5-cent tax on lubri- 
cating oil and 1 cent on kero- 
sine. 

The last legislative session 
saw 12 bills introduced to di- 
vert the gasoline tax to general 
government purposes but they 
were all defeated. The chain 
store tax exempts filling stations 
and bulk plants and efforts to 
increase truck license taxes up 
to 700 per cent were defeated. 


At the present time seven 
counties are assessing their 
own gasoline taxes three of 
them of 3 cents each, and two 
counties have the legal author- 
ity to assess such taxes but have 
not levied them yet. Of the 140 
cities and towns that levy a 
gasoline tax 19 take 2 cents and 
two, 1% cents; 29 towns tax 
kerosine from 1% to 1 cent a 
gallon and 3 lubricating oil two 
of them 5 cents a gallon. 


New Tax and Diversions 


Kil I 

illed in 
EFEAT of all measures 
save two small local bills 


for the diversion of gaso- 
line taxes~- saved $3,500,000 
from being diverted from the 
Alabama highway funds during 
a recent special session of the 


legislature, called for the ex- 
press purpose of raising ap- 
proximately $10,000,000 addi- 
tional revenue for school 


purposes and homestead exemp- 
tions, according to a report of 
secretary E. M. Hearne of the 
Alabama Petroleum Industries 
Committee. 


The principal efforts of this 
committee were directed toward 
the prevention of the enactment 
of several gasoline tax diversion 
measures. The local bills were 
passed early in the session be- 
fore complete arrangements to 
kill “‘local bills’? of this nature 
were made in the Senate. Their 
passage was the result of a cus- 
tom of “senatorial courtesy.” 


Alabama 


Passage of more bills of this 
type was stopped by the adop- 
tion of a resolution in the Sen- 
ate calling on the Senate as a 
body to consider all gasoline tax 
diversion bills as bills affecting 
the entire state. 

The committee recommended 
that closer unity and more ac- 
tive co-operation be developed 
through the reorganization of 
the present County Motorists 
Tax Relief Associations. Plans 
for this reorganization are be- 
ing perfected and actual work 
of reorganization is to start dur- 
ing May. 

Asa result of this reorganiza- 
tion it is expected that it will 
not be necessary for the indus- 
try to oppose unfair or detri- 
mental legislation, but rather 
that the industry may be in a 


position to sponsor favorable 
legislation. 
The committee was also in- 


strumental during the session in 
offsetting agitation of the High- 





way Department to pass an ad- 
ditional cent per gallon gaso- 
line tax for the purpose of 
matching federal aid road 
funds. This was done by call- 
ing on county organizations to 
contact their representatives 
and senators in as large num- 
bers as possible. The proposal 
was abandoned and no legisla- 
tion was introduced. 


Inasmuch as the “Economy 
Bloc” was able to defeat all tax 
proposals and the Senate de- 
feated economy measures it is 
considered likely there will be 
another special session during 
the present year. Appropria- 
tions are still about $4,500,000 
in excess of state revenues. 


Spencer Lists Reasons 


For Swing to Oil 


CHICAGO, May 15.— There 
are ten outstanding reasons for 
the swing to oil heating equip- 
ment, which are revealed by 
rising sales in the Chicago area, 
according to Frank E. Spencer, 
Spencer Petroleum Co., aiid 
chairman of the Chicago Oil 
Heat Committee. 

Dependability - Comfort - 
Cleanliness - Quietness in Oper- 
ation - Safety - Long Life - 
Freedom from Attention - Com- 
pactness of Units - Ease of 
Service - and Economy, were 
the reasons cited by Mr. Spen- 
cer. 

“In addition to these fea- 
tures, the modern oil burner is 
an unusually attractive looking 
heating unit,’’ Mr. Spencer con- 
tinued. ‘Particular attention 
has been paid to the design. It 
is modern because it is operated 
in a modern setting, following 
the trend toward modernization 
of basements and the increase 
in the use of this part of the 
home for recreation purposes. 

“Many who have not used oil 
as a fuel do not realize that re- 
cent advances in design in the 
unit make it possible, too, to 
burn low-cost fuel oil, effecting 
a marked saving in fuel bills. 

“A recent survey of the in- 
dustry in Chicago,” he said, ‘‘re- 


veals that the trend of oil 
burner sales is decidedly up- 
ward. Figures for nation-wide 


sales as well show a big in- 
crease—20 to 25 per cent over 
the same months of last year.” 
News 
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Results of Marketing Department 


Bonus Plan of Continental Oil Co. 


l 

2. 
3. 
4. 


business were discarded 

deliberately by the Conti- 
nental Oil Co. in 1935 because 
its marketing department could 
foresee little possibility of a 
profit by retaining it. 


"TL busine: million gallons of 


Before you chuckle up your 
sleeve and have that ‘Oh, 
Yeah? It’s their alibi for los- 
ing the business to someone 
else’”’ thought, consider these 
three facts. 


1. Sales of the company’s 
house brand gasoline increased 
3.79 per cent in 1935, as com- 
pared with 1934. 


2. The company’s premium 
motor oil sales were 14.06 per 
cent higher in the same period. 


3. The marketing depart- 
ment turned in $2,284,300.38 
more profit last year than in 
1934. 

Behind those three facts is a 
real story of progressive mar- 
keting; the story of how a com- 
pany’s’ sales officials ceased 
striving for quantity sales rec- 
ords and began pressing for 
more sales of profitable gallons; 
of the careful explanations that 
went out to the division men 
when this reversal of usual oil 
company marketing policy was 
undertaken; finally the story 
of a bonus plan that enabled 
the men to forget the old gal- 
lonage-at-any-cost training and 
work for extra compensation if 
they did a good job of record- 
ing their year’s business with 
black ink. 

When Continental's officials 
decided that 1935 would be de- 
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voted to a marketing program 
centered on improving market- 
ing methods to the exclusion of 
expansion, the marketing de- 
partment, at the beginning of 
the year, made a careful analy- 
sis of sales. 

This analysis revealed that 
the company had some business 
which even under normal retail 
marketing conditions, hung 
right on the line dividing the 
profit and loss sides of the 
ledger. Abnormally high retail 
markets would permit _re- 
alization of a small mar- 
gin of profit; sub-normal mar- 
kets would throw the _ busi- 
ness decidedly into the red ink 
column. The business was not 
so located geographically that 


. Cut off Unprofitable Gallonage 
Increased Sales of House Brand 
Boosted Premium Oil Sales 14% 
Added Over $2,000,000 to Profits 


the company could supply the 
gallonage from any of its re- 
fineries without facing a de- 
cided freight disadvantage. 

That business was discarded. 
The company simply passed up 
business that was not profitable 
and centered sales effort on the 
branded products in which there 
was a profit. 

However, getting back to the 
beginning of 1935, the market- 
ing department executives, after 
they had studied their analysis 
of sales, instructed regional 
sales managers, division man- 
agers and assistant division 
managers to go over their ter- 
ritories with a fine-tooth comb 
to see if there had been any 
definitely unprofitable business 
overlooked when the first weed- 
ing out process had been com- 
pleted. 


At the same time these divi- 





The 


Base Bonus ($180,000 x 3%) 


Total Bonus for Division 





Table No 


Showing How the Bonus Would be Divided, Assuming a _ Di- 
vision Had Net Earnings of $180,000 and Had Won the Percentage Awards 
by at Least a 10 Per Cent Increase in Gallonage Sales of House Brand and 

Premium Gasoline, and Premium Motor Oil. 


Bonus 


Gasoline Sales Award ($5400 x 5%) 
Motor Oil Sales Award ($5400 x 10%) 


How It Would Be Divided 
ee UE ee cca eee 621.00 
cbushs scguicdhscadaddtdddeigisp nde wale cacmas tea 1552.50 


Three Assistant Division Managers (50% to divide, or $1035 each) 3105.00 


General Office Staff (15%) ........... 
Regional Sales Manager (10%) .......-. 
Division Manager (25%)  ..cccccccscccoees 


Ld 


catch Je acae etude eaietentadanetueaaentaraate 270.00 
esau acaataihess ES See 


$6219.00 























Table No. 1 
Showing Method of Computing The Base Bonus for Each 

Division in Continental Oil Co.’s Marketing Department Bonus Plan. 

Net Earnings for the Year % Bonus Base Bonus 

Up to and including $50,000 ..................sessereees 4.0 $2000 

From $50,000 to $100,000 inclusive ................ 3.5 3500 (with $2000 
minimum) 

From $100,000 to $200,000 inclusive ............ 3.0 6000 (with $3500 
minimum) 

From $200,000 to $300,000 inclusive ............ 2.9 7500 (with $6000 
minimum) 

From $300,000 to $500,000 inclusive................ 2.0 10,000 (with $7500 
minimum) 

RR OD  s sikcisccic'ines cndcaccuescaswostccsvatsanucpencenssunec te 1.0 12,000 (with $10,000 
minimum) 

sion men were instructed to exception of the first bracket, a 


weigh carefully any new busi- 
ness. If there was some doubt 
as to its proving definitely 
profitable in the final analysis, 
the order was to pass it up. 

And right there the market- 


ing department officials were 
treading on very dangerous 
ground. 


Place yourself, for a moment, 
in the position of a division 
manager. The bosses in the 
general office had told you not 
to go after a lot of new busi- 
ness, unless you could see a 
profit in it. You had a perfect 
alibi already prepared for you 
by the bosses, if your division 
failed to improve its position, 
or even if it lost some ground 
during the year. 

“T lost the business to a com- 
petitor,’’ you could report, “‘be- 
cause you would not let me 
meet his bid for the business.” 


If you were so inclined, you 
also could sit back the entire 
year, take it easy and tell the 
bosses the reason you didn’t sell 
any more was because you were 
not permitted to meet competi- 
tion. But the bonus plan took 
care of that. 

Early in the year company 
executives announced that the 
marketing department would 
be given a bonus, each division’s 
share to be based on a percen- 
tage of its own earnings as 
shown on the company’s Profit 
and Loss Statement, but sub- 
ject to certain rewards and pen- 
alties. 

The method of computing the 
bonuses is shown in Table No. 
1. It will be observed that 
there are six brackets for net 
earnings, the percentage of 
bonus being smaller as the net 
earnings totals increase. It al- 
so will be seen that, with the 


60 


minimum bonus has been set 
for each bracket, this minimum 
being the base bonus for the 
next lower bracket. This was 
done in order to compensate 
for the change in percentages. 
Suppose, for example, a divi- 
sion showed net earnings of 
$105,000. It would fall in the 
third bracket, which entitled it 
to 3 per cent of the earnings. 
Three per cent of the earnings 
is $38,150, but note that the 
minimum in this’ bracket is 
$3,500. Consequently, by estab- 
lishing a minimum in each 
bracket, there is no desire to 
“drop” profitable business in 
order to stay in a lower brack- 
et. 


. drafting this bonus plan, 
however, executives did not 
focus their attention entirely 
on net earnings. They fixed the 
base bonuses on net earnings, 
true enough, but they also tied 
in certain penalties and _ re- 
wards. The penalties were: 

1. Each division that had a 
loss in its total gallonage sales 
of house brand and premium 
gasoline for 1935 as compared 
with 1934 would be penalized 
10 per cent of its base bonus. 

2. Each division that had a 
loss in its total gallonage sales 
of premium motor oil would be 
penalized 10 per cent of its 
base bonus. 

Briefly, a division might show 
net earnings for the year yet 
still lose up to 20 per cent of 
the base bonus allowed on those 
earnings if it failed to hold its 
own with reference to gasoline 
and motor oil sales. 

The rewards, on 
hand, were: 

1. Each division that had at 
least a 10 per cent increase in 


the other 


its total gallonage sales of 
house brand and premium gaso- 
line for 1935 as compared with 
1934, would be rewarded by 
the addition of 5 per cent to 
the base bonus. 


2. Each division that had at 
least a 10 per cent increase in 
its total gallonage sales of 
premium motor oil would be re- 
warded by the addition of 10 
per cent to the base bonus. 


Certain rules also were out- 
lined with reference to division 
of the bonuses among the mar- 
keting department representa- 
tives. 

Fifteen per cent of each divi- 
sion’s bonus was to be divided 
among seven members of the 
general office staff. 


Ten per cent of each divi- 
sion’s bonus went to the region- 
al sales manager having su- 
pervisory control over that di- 
vision. There are four regional 
sales managers for the com- 
pany’s 12 divisions. 

Each division manager was to 
receive 25 per cent of the 
bonus earned by his division. 


The remaining 50 per cent 
earned by a division was to be 
divided between its assistant 
division managers, with the 
proviso that no assistant divi- 
sion manager would be permit- 
ted to receive more than 80 per 
cent of the amount allotted to 
his division manager. 


An example of this bonus di- 
vision is shown in Table No. 2. 


Then there was some flexibili- 
ty put into the plan, the para- 
graph containing it reading as 
follows: 


“In some divisions, because of 
competitive prices, or other 
factors beyond the control of 
the personnel for whom bonus 
provision has been made, losses 
during certain years may be in- 
evitable. At the end of each 
year the management will re- 
view the conditions which have 
prevailed in divisions who re- 
port losses or who have earnings 
that have been adversely af- 
fected to an abnormal extent 
and it will award such bonuses 
as may seem warranted either 
by reduction in losses over the 
preceding year, or by other re- 
sults indicating a sales and 
managerial effort worthy of 
recognition.”’ 
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Sales of tires and tubes at this station in Muskogee, Okla., amount to about $10,500 a year. 
sales account for 60 per cent of the 
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These sales and accessory 


business volume at the station 





Sixty 


Per cent of Station’s Business 


Is Tires, Tubes and Accessories 


HEN the bookkeeper re- 
W cents completed an an- 

alysis of the business done 
in 1935 at the Vaughan Oil Co.’s 
No. 1 service station in Musko- 
gee, Okla., he placed on the 
desk of A. J. Vaughan, owner, 
a report which showed that: 

The sale of tires and tubes 
accounted for approximately 38 
per cent of the station’s gross 
receipts. 

Accessories brought in 22 per 
cent of the year’s business. 

Gasoline, oil, lubrication and 
washing, and miscellaneous 
services made up the remaining 
40 per cent. 

Muskogee’s population is only 
33,000; it is over-run with serv- 
ice stations; there are two mail 
order and three manufacturers’ 
tire stores there, but Vaughan’s 
No. 1 station averaged slightly 
better than $2500 in gross sales 
per month in 1935. 

The Vaughan Oil Co. was or- 
ganized 11 years ago, first as a 
jobbing concern. Later Mr. 
Vaughan built his No. 1 station 
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end became both a jobber and a 
retail distributor. And about 
four years ago he opened his 
No. 2 one-stop station. 

The usual line of accessories 
—hbatteries, fan belts, wiper 
blades, light bulbs, repair kits, 
and so on—have been handled 
at both stations almost from the 
day they first were opened. It 
was not until three years ago, 
however, that Mr. Vaughan be- 
gan handling tires and tubes. 

Even then he tried the tire 
and tube business only at his 
No. 1 station. He acquired the 
agency for a nationally adver- 
tised tire and, despite the fact 
that a semi-major oil company’s 
franchise with the same tire 
company caused some over-lap- 
ping in Muskogee, Mr. Vaughan 
managed to sell slightly more 
than $10,000 worth of tires and 
tubes the first year. His 1934 
total was within $200 of the first 
year’s amount, while the 1935 
volume was approximately $10,- 
500. 


> 


Late in 1935 Mr. Vaughan ob- 


tained, this time for his No. 2 
station, a franchise for Musko- 
gee and surrounding counties 
for a second well known tire. 


Why two lines of tires? ‘It 


is a lot like a woman getting 
married,” Mr. Vaughan ex- 
plained. ‘‘She gets a lot of con- 


sideration from all interested 
parties until she marries one of 
them. As long as I’m not mar- 
ried to one tire maker, both the 
ones I do business with are 
prone to give me more consid- 
eration and not be too dicta- 
torial.”’ 

Mr. Vaughan is now antici- 
pating his No. 2 station will 
show a gross sales volume of at 
least $8000 in 1936. Despite 
the severity of February, the 
station sold in excess of $700 
worth of tires and tubes. 

Mr. Vaughan recently added 
automobile paints to his acces- 
sories line at the No. 1 station. 

Mr. Vaughan built shelving 
in the office of his No. 1 station 
and stocked the paints. Now he 
has one customer alone, an au- 
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tomobile painter, who buys close 
to $50 worth of paint a month. 
Several other professional 
painters buy smaller amounts, 
while his sales to individuals 
also have been increasing. 

Mr. Vaughan buys all of his 
accessories either direct from 
the manufacturer, or through 
automotive supply houses. 
Whenever possible he buys di- 
rect from the manufacturer in 
order to widen his margin of 


profit. 
The employes at the two sta- 
tions have been with Mr. 


Vaughan for several years. He 
has maintained a higher wage 
seale, even through the depres- 
sion, than the average for Mus- 
kogee. In addition he _ sets 
aside each month 5 per cent of 
the gross receipts from acces- 
sories of all kinds to be distrib- 
uted among the employes at the 
two stations. This means that 
the three attendants and the 
porter at each station divide 
each month the 5 per cent they 
have earned through selling ac- 
cessories. 


R. VAUGHAN spends the 
i greater part of his time 
calling on ‘“‘his trade” in Musko- 
gee. He also has a young man 
whom he has labeled his 
“trouble shooter.’’ This em- 
ploye handles the advertising, 
collects delinquent accounts, 
and takes his regular turn at 
calling on the trade. 

Despite the fact that he be- 
lieves there is not a penny of 
profit in washing cars, Mr. 
Vaughan pushes that service be- 
cause it gives his men an excel- 
lent opportunity to follow-up 
on other services and the sale 
of accessories. 

Recently Mr. Vaughan start- 
ed his ‘‘advertising special.’’ He 
had 500 ecards printed which 
carried the information that for 
25 cents and one of the cards, 
properly signed, a regular 
grease job would be given. The 
cards were mailed out at the 
rate of 50 per week. Accom- 
panying each card was a letter 
explaining that the offer was 
made in order to advertise the 
‘bumper to bumper” service. 

A careful record was kept of 
the cards returned. It was 
found that only 1 in 10 obtained 
merely the grease job. Sales of 
other services and accessories 
ranged from $1 up to $6. 
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Sells 250 Batteries and 725 Tires 
Yearly in City of 12,000 


LITTLE wooden box filled 
A with battery data cards 

and eyes trained to spot 
“bald headed’”’ tires are help- 
ing A. M. Watson of McAlester, 
Okla. sell close to 250 batteries 
and approximately 725 tires an- 
nually in a town of only 12,000 
population. 

Mr. Watson has been operat- 
ing the super service station 
bearing his name for the past 
three years and now is selling 
approximately 300 gallons of 
gasoline for every battery sold, 
and 100 gallons for each tire. 
But tires and batteries were his 
first love and it is to the sale of 
those accessories that he devotes 
most of his time while the other 
boys at the station handle the 
gasoline and oil business. 

Each card in the little wood- 
en box contains a complete rec- 
ord of every customer’s battery. 
When that battery is checked 
the first time, a card is filled out 
with the customer’s name, the 
date, the mileage, the gravity 
reading of the battery and re- 
marks about the condition of 
the battery. 


A small pin button is num- 
bered to correspond with the 
number of the customer’s card. 
This button, placed usually 
above the windshield inside the 
car so the driver can see it 
easily, has two red numbers 
representing the two dates each 
month the battery should be in- 
spected and serviced. 

Each time a customer drives 
into the station, the attendant 
makes it a point to check the 
date on the button, and if it is 
about time for another battery 
inspection, that fact is called to 
the attention of the customer. 

Mr. Watson does not rely 
wholly on that method. He 
checks through his cards every 
day, and those who have gone 
several days over their regular 
two weeks inspection either are 
called on the phone, or notified 
by mail. 

“The battery is the blind spot 
for the average motorist,’’ Mr. 
Watson explained, ‘‘and we try 


to eliminate that blind spot as 
much as possible. By keeping 
the customer informed, and by 
contacting him regularly, we 
have him virtually sold on our 
product and service when the 
time comes for him to buy a new 
battery.”’ 

These regular inspections also 
enable Mr. Watson to have the 
first chance to sell such acces- 
sories as battery cables and 
terminals when the ones on the 
customer’s car begin to wear 
out. 

Mr. Watson’s tire sales rec- 
ord is the more remarkable 
when it is considered that he 
sells one of the highest priced 
tires on the market. 

“We do not talk so much 
about mileage,’ Mr. Watson 
said, “but we certainly do talk 
about safety. We keep our eyes 
open and whenever we see a 
‘bald headed’ tire go by, we 
make a note of the fact that 
‘Sam Jones’ needs a new casing. 

“Then Sam Jones is contact- 
ed, either by phone or personal 
call, and urged to drop by the 
place to talk about a new tire 
to replace that worn one. 

“When we get him down 
here, we do not talk any more 
about replacing that one tire. 
We talk about selling him a 
pair, or a set. We do not want 
to sell tires in less than pairs. 

“We point out that we can 
afford to give him more allow- 
ance now on his worn tires than 
he could get later, not to men- 
tion the additional risk and the 
increased likelihood of punc- 
tures and blowouts the longer 
he drives those worn tires. We 
urge him to let someone else 
take those risks.” 

Mr. Watson does a. big 
“change over’ business on new 
cars, despite the fact the owner 
of a new popular make of auto- 
mobile has to dig down in his 
pockets for approximately $45 
additional when he trades in 
the new tires which came on the 
ear for a set of those Watson 
sells. 
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Control Instruments 


(Continued from page 19) 


a new integrating flowmeter, as 
demonstrated at the Exposition, 
whose claims to exactness and 
mathematical rectitude appear 
to have good basis in fact. It is 
essentially a large U-tube mer- 
cury manometer, mounted on 
knife edges and connected to 
the fluid line, the flow in which 
is to be measured. Connected to 
the low side of this manometer 
is a steel strip, to the lower end 
of which is a ‘“‘governor’’ mech- 
anism of balls also mounted on 
knife or similar edges. 

When the fluid flow is zero, 
the manometer is_ balanced. 
When flow is started, pressures 
on the two sides of an orifice 
plate are unbalanced, and the 
manometer tips. A magnet on 
the low side attracts the arm 
of a mercury switch and closes 
it and an electric motor rotat- 
ing the governor balls starts 
producing a torque in the lat- 
ter. This torque is increased 
until the pull on the steel strip 





again balances the manometer, 
the amount of torque and there- 
fore of pull to balance being 
airectly proportional to the 
rate of flow. The speed of the 
motor required to produce this 
balancing torque, is therefore 
also directly proportional to 
the rate of flow. 

Therefore, the rotational 
speed of the motor, properly 
calibrated in terms of the fluid 
pipe and the orifice, becomes a 
direct integration of the amount 
of fluid flowing through the 
pipe. The impulses from the 
meter are sent directly to the 
integrator dials mounted on 
the instrument board or else- 
where. 

A new integrating planime- 
ter instrument should appeal to 
every operator faced with the 
chore of determining the eval- 
uation of recorder charts from 
plant instruments. Two pen- 
arms are passed over the chart 
curve record, and the integrat- 
ed value is read direct from the 
instrument. Attachments have 
already been provided for three 
types of recorder instruments 





and others will doubtless be 
available as demand arises for 
them. 

To eliminate the _ possibility 
of human “error” in delivery 
of liquids to customers, or the 
amount of the bill with which 
they are charged, a new dupli- 
cating meter was shown at the 
Exposition, to be installed es- 
pecially on tank trucks. This 
is of interest to marketing ex- 
ecutives as well as refiners. It 
meters the outflow to delivery 
and a “cash register” lever, 
turned after delivery is made, 
delivers a printed slip showing 
the quantity delivered to the 
customer. This reading can- 
not be affected in any manner 
by either deliveryman or cus- 
tomer, and simplifies the keep- 
ing of exact records. 

A unique development, 
doubtless the results of de- 
mands for gas lift and repres- 
suring operations, is a new 
time-cycle intermitter, operat- 
ed by telechron or other clock 
mechanism. This instrument, 
each mechanism of which is op- 
erated independently of any 
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The tax collector “held ’em up” even at the tar exhibit of the American Petroleum Industries Committee at the Tulsa 
Oil Exposition. W. K. Warren, president of the Warren Petroleum Co., threw 
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up his arms when confronted with per- 
tinent facts displayed at the exhibit on the taxes collected on a drum of gasoline 


hibit was one of 


, tank of crude oil and so on. The ex- 


the chief attractions of the Exposition 





others in a battery, turns the 
gas pressure on and off accord- 
ing to a prearranged schedule 
or cycle, without attention from 
an operator. 


The demands made on the 
equipment manufacturer by in- 
creasingly severe conditions of 
cracking, polymerization and 
distillation methods are 
being met by new _ alloys, 
new weights, new re- 
fractories which were shown 
at the Exposition. One which 
will be used in the newest re- 
finery is a new super-high-pres- 
sure tube header, for thermal 
polymerization and heavy duty 
cracking service. It is tested 
for a pressure of 9000 pounds. 
Screw plugs are used in it; tube 
ends are beveled on a flat angle, 
and are forced to a tight fit in 
the header by the tightening of 
heavy screw bolts, five being 
employed on each tube end 
with a sleeve to increase the 
tightness of the joint. Anoth- 
er smaller type of header has 
also been developed for appli- 
cation in hydrogenation units 
with their extremely high pres- 
sures and temperatures. 

This newest refinery will also 
doubtless use an improved gas 
and oil burner under its stills 
and boilers. This burner uses 
a system of adjustable baffles 
and sliding air inlet mechanism 
for controlling burner air. The 
oil nozzle is set inside the gas 
burner, and may be used with 
or without using the gas burn- 
er, or may be removed when gas 
alone is burned. Both nozzles 
may be moved back and forth 
in the setting, independently of 
each other and instantly at the 
will of the operator. A large 
shipment of these burners has 
recently been scheduled for a 
Texas Coast refinery. 


Two innovations have been 
brought out comparatively re- 


cently in nonmetallic materials 
for refinery and field use, and 
were shown at the Exposition. 
One of these is an asbestos-con- 
crete pipe, built specially for 
handling corrosive water, oil 
and solutions. It is built up in 
extremely thin layers on a man- 
drill, by depositing a sheet of 
the two materials, mixed, which 
is picked up by an endless mov- 
ing sheet, much as pulp is han- 
dled in a paper mill. The prop- 
er thickness is attained and the 
cylinder is dried and hardened 
in a furnace. This development 


is especially applicable to han- 
dling any corrosive liquid. 
The second fairly recent in- 
novation is a special insulation 
for low temperature operation, 
its development prompted no 
doubt by the rapid increase in 
the use of very low tempera- 
ture dewaxing operations. This 
material is prepared in various 
thicknesses and can be built up 
to eight inches total thickness 
It is composed of rock wool im 
pregnated with asphaltic ma- 
terial and covered by a heavy 
fiber or other retaining jacket. 


The refinery of Tomorrow 
may also use insulating mate- 
rial of spun glass’ threads 
pressed together into layers 
and applied with a retaining 
cover on the surface to be insu- 
lated. This material has the 
virtue, it is claimed, of not 
packing down, segregating or 
stratifying under the stress of 
vibration or jar, maintaining a 
uniform and unbroken layer of 
insulating material. 


MORE than 20 per cent in- 

crease in the yield point 
strength of pipe, especially well 
tubing and field piping, is 
claimed to result from cold- 
working the pipe through a die, 
compressing it somewhat. Pip- 
ing so treated may be used in 
lighter weights for the same 
depths or for greater depths for 
the same weight, as compared 
to the older type product. 

The development and use of 
red brass to resist certain types 
of corrosion continues, especial- 
ly for heat exchanger service. 
A long series of alloys of vari- 
ous types contains different per- 
centages of copper, zinc, nickel, 
chromium, aluminum, tin, and 
other metals. Of these the 
most expensive, for the most se- 
vere corrosion conditions, are 
tne chrome-nickel combina- 
tions, ranging downward to 
common brass and copper for 
non-corrosive liquids. These 
were shown at the Exposition. 

A new vacuum filter unit, 
which will soon be announced, 
excited the attention of refiners 
at the Exposition, and bids fair 
to find an important place in 
the refinery of Tomorrow. It is 
in the form of a rotating cylin- 
der, vacuum being applied to 
draw liquid from the outside 
inward, through a filter cloth 
which forms the shell of the 





drum. Before starting filtra- 
tion a slurry of a very finely 
divided filter powder is pumped 
to the jacket surrounding the 
drum, which is kept partly 
filled always, the drum revolv- 
ing at a very slow rate, dipping 
below the liquid level for prac- 
tically half its circumference. 
A filter coat of extremely fine 
but highly porous material is 
deposited on the cloth, after 
which the slurry is removed to 
its special tank and the oil to be 
filtered—as in contact filtration 
—is pumped in. 

Filter clay is thus removed 
from the oil. A shave knife 
strips an infinitesimal layer of 
the Precoat, as it is called, from 
the drum, removing with it the 
coloring matter and the clay, 
presented a clean fresh sur- 
face continuously through 
which the oil passes. This pre- 
coat material is said to pass 90 
per cent or more through 300- 
mesh. ‘Tne cylinders may be 
built up to eight feet diameter 
and 10 feet long. 

A new method of scale re- 
moval, applicable especially to 
the water side of heat ex- 
changers and condensers and to 
diesel engine jackets, is draw- 
ing attention, and if as success- 
ful as claimed, should find a 
place in the list of the new re- 
finery devices and methods. 
This material is so suited to the 
individual job that it removes 
the scale, carbonate, sulfate or 
whatever the nature of the lat- 
ter may be, without injuring 
the tubes or adjacent metals. 

In attacking the individual 
problem, engineers study the 
situation at the plant, samples 
of scaled tubes are sent to the 
home laboratory for analysis 
and study, and the combination 
of chemicals suited to that 
problem is_ prescribed. The 
cost of the entire job is includ- 
ed in the chemical price. 





No Price Cuts 


OTTAW A—Decrease in the 
Canadian tariff on gasoline im- 
ported from the United States 
from 2.25 cents to 1 cent per 
gallon, has not resulted in a re- 
duction in the price to the Can- 
adian consumer, as was ex- 
pected by many. The effect of 
the reduction was largely nul- 
lified by an increase in the sales 
tax from 6 per cent to 8 per 
cent. 
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CLEVELAND, May 25 

IL markets experienced consider- 

able difficulty in absorbing spot 

offerings of gasoline despite in- 

creased consumption the week ended 

May 23. Although movement of gas- 

oline against contracts increased, more 

and more gasoline was finding its way 

to the open market as crude runs re- 
mained at a high level. 

Lubricating oils still were the best 
items on the refined oil list. Under the 
stimulus of active demand, prices of both 
bright stock and neutrals were steady 
to higher. Natural gasoline was 
steady. Downward trend in natural 
prices apparently has run its course. 

That the combination of large sup- 
plies of gasoline and an excessive rate 
of refinery operations was placing mar- 
kets in a critical position was the 
opinion of many market observers. De- 
spite the fact that stocks of gasoline 
are more than 8,000,000 barrels high- 
er than they were a year ago, refiners 
reporting to the American Petroleum 
Institute are operating at around 78 
per cent of capacity as compared to 
less than 70 per cent a year ago. 

A considerable part of the gasoline 
being produced as the result of the 
higher rate of operations was being 
offered on the open market. When op 


erations averaged less than 70 per 


cent a year ago, a number of refiners 
were not producing enough gasoline 
to meet their own requirements. There 
fore, to supplement their own produc 
tion they bought from other refiners 
on the spot market. At present rate 
of operations, these refiners have 
enough gasoline to meet their own 
requirements eliminating the neces 
sity of their making outside pur 
chases. 

The pressure of increased offerings 
was most apparent in the Mid-Western 
market. Open market demand was not 
sufficient to absorb the volume of 
gasoline offered by refiners. Competi- 
tion for business was unusually keen. 
Prices were lower. 

The Mid-Continent market showed 
some improvement. Prices of low 
octane gasoline were reduced 0.125 
cent to 4.625 cents in some districts, 
but moved back up to 4.75 cents when 
most of the surplus was absorbed, The 
theory that Rodessa ‘‘no-octane”’ gaso- 
line was flooding marketS was. ex- 
ploded in some quarters when it be- 
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came known that the volume actually 
available had been greatly exag 
gerated. A market threat was re 
moved when a substantial quantity of 
Rodessa crude that had been moved 
into East Texas for refining was im 
pounded. 

Wholesale markets along the east 
ern seaboard showed little change al 
though retail markets in some sections 
still were unsettled, Seme stations 
in the Boston area were selling regu 
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RETAIL TANK CAR 











Retail index is an average of 50 cities, 
er-tar, and tank car is a weighted aver- 
age of 13 wholesale markets for reqular- 
grade gasoline, The gasoline price in- 
dex this week represents the following 
price in cents per gallon: 


Retail Tank Car 
May 25 14.28 6.40 
Month ago . 14.23 6.50 
WOE GRD. ovccsicincs. 13.92 5.99 


lar gasoline for 10 cents a gallon, in 
cluding 4 cents tax, compared to the 
general retail price of 16 cents, taxes 
included. A similar situation eyxist- 
ed in metropolitan New York, with 
some stations selling branded gasoline 
at 14 cents, including 5 cents tax. 
So-called normal price in New York 
City is 19.2 cents, tax included. 

It appears to some traders that un 
less the low retail prices prevailing 
in these two areas were eliminated, 
they might spread throughout the east 
ern marketing territory and might ul 
timately force a reaction in the whole- 
sale market. 

In an effort to attract buyers, ex 
port gasoline prices were reduced ().25 
cent by some suppliers at the Gulf. 
The French refiner who inquired for a 
mixed cargo a week ago, still had not 
placed an order at last reports. No 
new inquiries were reported. 

Grade C bunker oil remained tight 
at the Gulf. Prices worked higher as 
lack of oil for prompt shipment caused 
sellers to advance their nominal quo 
tations 


URCHASES of natural gasoline in 
Pine Mid-Continent increased in vol 
ume. Most of the demand was for the 
lower vapor pressure grades, but manu 
facturers switched their production to 
meet the demand. Prices for Grade 
26-70 were well held at 2.75 cents, 
Group 3. 

The statistical position of both Mid 
Continent and Pennsylvania lubricat 
ing oils continued to improve. Stocks 
of Mid-Continent neutral were the low- 
est in five years, while suppliers of 
Pennsylvania neutrals were at around 
normal working levels. 

Seasonal demand for bright stock 
together with the steady demand from 
foreign countries has placed bright 
stock inventories in unusually good 
shape. Combined inventories of Penn 
sylvania bright stock and 600 steam 
refined are the lowest in six years. 
Position of Mid-Continent bright stock 
also was good as demand remained 
steady. 

While there were more inquiries for 
wax in the market, volume of buying 
was not sufficient to break the trend 
toward lower prices. As the week end- 
ed, however, buyers’ and sellers’ ideas 
of prices were nearly the same. 
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Gasoline Steadier 


TULSA, May 23 
the Mid-Conti- 
gasoline market some 
what as distress 
fuel became urgent. 

‘“‘No-octane”’ gasoline made from 
Rodessa crude was becoming less of a 
factor in the tank car 
There were indications that 
called ‘‘flood’’ of Rodessa gasoline has 
been greatly exaggerated. The 
available in the open market 
reduced to an 
tity. 


OMPETITION in 
C nent eased 
offerings of motor 
less 


open market. 


the so 


volume 
has been 
negligible quan- 
One plant that had been turning 
out gasoline, now has switched to naph- 
thas. Much of the Rodessa crude that 
threatened to unsettle both 
refined markets has been 
by the courts and cannot 
in interstate commerce. 


almost 


crude and 
impounded 
be shipped 


Proximity of East Texas to the 
Rodessa field may have been respon 
sible for thte temporary break in 


prices of East Texas gasoline the past 
week. At one time during the week, 
open market orders for gasoline were 
extremely light. Reports of ‘Rodessa 
and other low-priced gasolines became 
prominent. Out of this 
veloped a temporary 
in East Texas. Prices 
dropped to 4.625 
basis. 


situation de 
break in prices 
for octane 
cents on a Group 3 
Offerings at 4.625 cents from 
East Texas were soon withdrawn when 
increased buying cleared up surplus 
supplies. As the week ended 4.75 
cents was the low at which specifica- 
tion East Texas low octane gasoline 
could be bought on a Group 3, or f.o.b. 
plant, basis. 

Small quantities of East Texas high 
octane gasoline were encountered dur- 
ing the week. Generally speaking, 
however, low-priced offerings covered 
material that had been heavily slugged 
with natural, had a high gum content 
and was off color. This product was 
offered at one time at as low as 4.875 
cents. The better grades of 65 octane 
East Texas gasoline were selling at 
5.125 to 5.25 cents, Group 3. 

The price situation in other Mid- 
Continent districts was steadier since 
movement is mostly to contract and 
regular outlets. Contract shipments, 
especially of the higher octane grades 
of motor fuel, were brisk. Quotations 
for the 63-67 and 68-70 octane gaso- 
lines were steady. Some suppliers, 
however, reported that low-priced of 
ferings of off-specification products 
were creating competitive price situa- 
tions. 

The Mid-Continent kerosine market 
was sluggish. Active inter-refinery 
buying and increased jobber purchases 
failed to boost prices. 

Inquiries for natural gasoline from 
jobbers who normally obtain supplies 
from the Appalachian district were be- 


low 


ing received in the Mid-Continent. 
Jobber purchases covered principally 
the lower vapor pressure grades. Pro- 
duction of natural gasolines there- 
fore was following the buying trend, 
thus leaving little Grade 26-70 avail- 
able for spot shipment. Prices for 
this grade were well pegged at 2.5 
cents Texas, 2.75 cents Group 3. 

The statistical position of Mid-Con- 
tinent neutral oil has improved con- 
siderably over the past month, accord- 
ing to most surveys. A survey indicat- 
ed that stocks of viscous neutrals were 
lower last month than for any like pe- 
riod the past five years. The 200 No. 
+ neutral oil, low pour point, remained 
somewhat uncertain. Offerings of this 
grade at 9.5 cents were less numerous 
and had about disappeared. Refiners 
almost without exception were quoting 
11.75 cents as the week ended. Other 
grades were steady. 

Curtailed production and increased 
consumption of bright stock has re- 
sulted in a favorable inventory posi- 
tion in the Mid-Continent. Export and 
domestic shipments were heavy and 
prices were unchanged. 

Reduced prices for Mid-Continent 
wax have stimulated interest in this 
product. Most suppliers were holding 
at 2.5 cents, f.o.b. plant, for the 124- 
126 grade for domestic shipments. Ex- 
port quotations were slightly lower. 


Retail Markets Unsettled 
NEW YORK, May 23 
ASOLINE markets along the east- 
ern seaboard were generally un- 
the 


changed during 


99 


“0. 


week ended May 

Despite a continued increase in gas- 
oline consumption, which brought with 
it improvement in tank car and barge 
movement from seaboard and inland 
terminals, there was no improvement 
in service station markets in the east- 
ern area. 

Some stations in the Boston area 
were selling regular grade gasoline at 
10 cents a gallon, including 4 cents 
tax, compared to the general retail price 
of 16 cents, including taxes. The lat- 
ter price is about 1.5 cents under so- 
called normal, A similar situation 
continued to prevail in the metropoli- 
tan New York area, with some stations 
selling branded gasolines at around 14 
cents, including 5 cents tax, against 
the normal structure of 19.2 cents, in- 
cluding taxes. 

Persistent reports have been heard 
that some of the major companies 
would discontinue posting a service 
station price, following the so-called 
Iowa plan of letting the dealer set the 
market. However, one major com- 
pany who had been considering this 
plan was said to have decided against 
it, at least for the present. 





Tank car gasoline prices were tn- 
changed. Some suppliers selling un- 
branded gasoline said they were losing 
business at their present price of 7 
cents, due to tank wagon sales based 
on differentials under the service sta- 
tion structure, which afforded a very 
low netback to the supplier. 

No changes were 
kerosine market. 


apparent in the 
Demand was slack. 


e ’ 

Prices Steady 
LOS ANGELES, May 22 
HOLESALE and retail gasoline 


prices were steady the past week 
on all Pacific Coast petroleum mar- 
kets outside the Los Angeles Basin 
area. In the San Francisco Bay dis- 
trict, as well as in the inland Sacra- 
mento Valley, stocks of low-priced 
gasoline were practically exhausted. 

Although conditions in the San Joa- 
quin Valley were not altogether satis- 
factory, the outlook was considered 
favorable as a greatly diminished 
quantity of competitive gasoline was 
being offered. In Oregon and Wash- 
ington, tank wagon quotations were 
generally maintained at levels consist- 
ent with costs of transportation from 
refinery centers, 

In the Los Angeles Basin area, how- 
ever, a considerable increase was noted 
in the volume of gasoline offered at 
under the general tank wagon price of 
13 cents per gallon, inclusive of 4 
cents tax. In addition to the regular 
discount of 1 cent a gallon, offered to 
both 100 per cent and split-pump ac- 
counts, secondary companies and inde- 
pendent refiners were reported to be 
granting rebates of 1 to 1.5 cents a 
gallon in order to hold their outlets. 


Determination of a leading indepen- 
dent refiner to regain outlets lost earli- 
er in the year during a previous price 
war was an important factor in the 
situation. A general breakdown of 
the price structure in the Basin area 
was probably prevented by withdrawal 
from the market of a large quantity of 
low-grade gasoline that was being dis- 
tributed by independent plants located 
between Los Angeles and Long Beach. 

In the absence of any effective de- 
mand, kerosine and kerosine-distillate 
prices were easier. The range for ker- 
osine distillate stock was generally 
from 2.5 to 8.25 cents a gallon, al- 
though some distress oil was reported 
offered at less than the lower figure 
named. 


Burning oils at independent plants 
in the San Joaquin Valley and Los 
Angeles Basin were fractionally high- 
er through a decrease in output, but 
litttle spot business was reported. Gas 
oil generally ranged from $0.90 to 
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$1.05 a barrel and fuel oil from 65 to 
70 cents a barrel. 

Pacific Coast seaboard markets were 
dull and a majority of shipments were 
intercompany transactions. No im- 
portant changes in prices were report- 
ed. With the approaching seasonal in- 
crease in demand for petroleum prod- 
ucts in Oriental markets some revival 
of export business was anticipated but, 
so far, inquiries did not indicate early 
large volume shipments. 


P tana 


Trading Quiet 


CLEVELAND, May 23 

LTHOUGH open market trading 
A was relatively quiet in the Penn- 
sylvania market the ended May 
23, status of most products was fair to 


week 


good. Offerings of fuel oil, however, 
were increasing at some points, and 


demand for wax continued dull. 

Favorable motoring weather, com- 
bined with the recent reduction in 
price stimulated demand for gasoline. 
Lubricating oils remained active. Spot 
offerings of both bright and 
tral oil were inclined to be scarce. 

While some traders deplored the 
high rate of crude runs to stills, re- 
ports indicated that inventories of 
bright stock, neutrals, 600 steam re- 
fined, and gasoline been reduced 
steadily. One trader reported that 
combined inventories of 600 steam re- 
fined and bright stock were the lowest 
in six years. 


stock neu- 


have 


Operators were watching the export 
market closely. If there should be 
any reduction in purchases of either 
600 steam refined or bright stock from 
that quarter, the favorable price trend 
now apparent might be upset, trade 
reports indicated. The present favor- 


able position of bright stock is due 


mostly to the volume of movement to} 


foreign countries, it was said. 
Demand for neutrals remained fair- 


ly steady. Many Pennsylvania refin- 


ers were buying neutral to supplement | 


their own production. This buying, 


combined with normal jobber purchas- | 


es kept offerings 


cleaned up. 


spot fairly 


Offerings of gasoline were less bur- 
ordering 
Spot movement did | 


densome jobbers began 


larger quantities. 


as 


well | 


not keep pace with the increase in con-| 


tract takings, but refiners were not so 
actively pushing sales. U. S. Motor 
and octane still were available at 
5.5 cents and 7 cents, respectively, in 
spite of the fact some refiners 
quoting slightly higher prices. 


65 
were 
Contradictory were 
about fuel oil. 
ferings were well held, but supplies at 
some plants were on the 
More fuel oil was reported 


reports 


sold for 
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heard | 
On the whole spot of-| 


increase. | 








ae IP your tanks with OCECO Flame 
Arrestors, .. like the owners of 
the 250,000,000 barrels of tankage that al- 


ready 


then. 


have this protection you can 


sleep peacefully—because— 


No gas tight tank equipped with an 
OCECO Flame Arrestor has ever 
been lost by fire. 


There’s a size and type of OCECO Flame 
Arrestor to meet every tank requirement. 
They are furnished indi- 


sometimes as 


vidual in combi- 
Valve that 
OCECO 


underwriters’ 


more often 
OCECO Vent 


evaporation 


units—but 


nation with an 


minimizes losses. 


Flame Arrestors have ap- 
proval—vertical straight through passages 
(a feature OCECO  design)—and 
fully of the 
traditionally high engineering and manu- 


Why 


fire when—with reduced insurance rates— 


of are 


representative company’s 


facturing standards. gamble with 
you can give your tanks the protection 
they deserve. Write today for full details 


and descriptive literature. 


Specify OCECO Fittings 


Your tanks deserve the best 
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THE JOHNSTON & JENNINGS CO. 


OCECO DIVISION 
883 Addison Road . 
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Whether this in- 
crease would take up the slack result- 
ing from the decline in movement to 


cracking purposes. 


steel mills was problematical. 
Status of kerosine was similar to 
that of fuel oil. Inventories were on 


the increase, but some plants were not 
offering on the market, Prices 
were fairly steady. 

A reduction in prices early in 
the week tended to stimulate buying. 
The trend toward lower how- 
ever, had not definitely come to an 
end, traders said. 


spot 
wax 


prices, 


Open Market Slow 


CHICAGO, May 22 

HE Mid-Western gasoline market 

T presented a two-sided picture the 

week ended May 22. Sides were at 
wide variance. 

With the gradual 
weather conditions over 
middle west, most reported 
they were at a reconcile the 
apparent difference in position between 
the open and contract gasoline mar- 
kets here. This explained, at 
least reasonably so, by several traders 
who believed that with crude runs at 
peak levels, more gasoline was coming 
from the stills of refineries which had 
no outlet other than the open market, 
With indications that inter-refinery 
purchases were than they have 
been for some time, this material had 
‘“‘no place to go, but to the open mar- 
ket.”’ 

With market insufficient 
to clear the volume of gasoline enter- 
ing this market, offerings continued to 
pile up. Competition for what busi- 
ness existed was unusually keen, with 
most sales at shaded prices. 

The bulk of offerings of gasoline 
which were piling up in the Mid-West- 
ern market came from East Texas and 
Louisiana. Reports indicated that re- 
finers in other districts had not thrown 
their production onto this market. 


improvement in 
most of the 
sellers 
loss to 


was 


less 


open sales 


On the other hand, the contract 
market for gasoline presented an or- 
derly picture, according to virtually 


all sellers. Shipments to contract job- 
were brisk. Several refiners re- 
that the volume moving to this 
class of trade was in fair balance with 
production, resulting in a favorable 
position as regards inventories. 


bers 


ported 


“Short” sales of gasoline added to 
the general downward pull on the 
market. Traders who were not averse 
to gambling in gasoline futures said 
they based their position on current 
crude runs which they believed too 


heavy, and gasoline stocks which im- 
portant observers say are excessive. 
There were more than a few who ex- 
pressed the belief that the expected in- 
crease in gasoline consumption would 


not balance the increase in crude 
throughput. 
Retail gasoline markets generally 


were unchanged, 

Kerosine was in the doldrums. One 
reseller reported scouring the market 
for an outlet for 30 cars of 41-43 w. 
w. kerosine, but could find no takers, 
even at shaded prices. Volume of ker- 
osine moving to open market buyers 


was small. As movement subsided, 
trade interest has turned to other 
products. 


Auto Output to Break Record 
DETROIT—Passenger car and truck 
production for the first six months of 
this year will exceed 2,575,000 units, 
a record figure for the period excepting 
1929, Alfred Reeves, vice-president 
and general manager of the Automo- 
bile Manufacturers Association, states. 
A new high mark for trucks was 
set in the first four months of this 
year when 313,000 units were pro- 


duced. 


Bunker Oil Higher 
NEW YORK, May 23 
FURTHER tightening in bunker 
A oil and lower prices for export 
grades of gasoline featured the Gulf 
Coast cargo markets in the week end- 
ed May 23. 

A continued heavy call for cargoes 
of bunker oil for domestic shipment 
and a lack of oil for prompt shipment 
foreed an upward move in Grade C 
prices during the week. Traders who 
were in the market for this product 
made firm offers of $0.80 a barrel for 
oil but reported they were unable to 
find any sellers. 

Suppliers generally said they either 
were short of oil for their own needs 
or had no surplus and consequently 
were not interested in taking on a 
eargo. Nominal quotations for Grade 
C were at $0.82 to $0.85 a barrel, 
f.o.b. the Gulf, at the end of the week. 

The continued upward trend of 
bunker C prices at the Gulf, coupled 
with a steady charter market at 
around 21 to 22 cents a barrel for 
dirty boats, narrowed still further the 
spread between the Gulf markets and 
prices along the eastern seaboard. 
Shore plant and ships’ bunker prices 
at many points remained at $1.05 for 
Grade C oil with no indication of an 
advance, 

Export gasoline quotations were 
lowered 0.25 cent by several Gulf sup- 
pliers in an effort to attract business. 
However, no cargo sales were reported 
closed. The French refiner who in- 
quired for a cargo recently still had 
not placed the business at last reports. 

Export cargo quotations on U. S. 
Motor gasoline were at 5.25 to 5.5 
cents and at 5.5 to 5.75 cents for 64- 
66, 375 e.p. as the week ended. 





No changes were reported in domes- 
tic gasoline, kerosine or fuel oil car- 
go prices. 


Wax 


Scale Quiet 
NEW YORK, May 23.—Scale wax 
markets generally were quiet during 
the week ended May 23 and there was 
little of outstanding interest. A lit- 
tle more active buying was reported 


in some quarters, but in general, it 
appeared that buyers’ and_ sellers’ 
ideas of prices were not in accord. 


Sales of 124-126 white crude scale 
were reported at 2.35 to 2.45 a pound 
f.a.s. New York. 

Fully refined waxes continued steady 
with demand fairly active and no re- 
cessions reported in prices. 


Higher Taxes Threatened 
In Pennsylvania 


HARRISBURG, May 25.——House 
Bills 19, 27 and 21 have passed the 
Pennsylvania House and now are be- 
fore a Senate committee for action. 
These bills call for an increase rang- 
ing from 6 to 10 per cent in the tax 
on net income of corporations operat- 
ing in the state; an increase in the 
state personal property tax; and a 
chain store tax from which service 
stations are not exempted. 

Other bills which are being con- 
sidered at the special session of the 
Pennsylvania legislature are H.B. 13 
and H.B. 36. One seeks to increase 
the state gasoline tax 1 cent a gallon 
and the other to impose a 2-cent-a- 
gallon tax on fuel oil. Both bills still 
are in House committee. 


H.B. 20, calling for increases in 
truck registration fees, also _ still 
is in committee. It is report- 


ed that it will be dropped in favor of 
H.B. 80 which has just been intro- 
duced. This bill would impose an ex- 
cise tax on common carriers ranging 
from 2 mills per mile traveled for car- 
riers of less than 5000 pounds up to 
60 mills per mile for carriers of 36,- 
000 to 39,000 pounds. 


COMING MEETINGS 


(Continued from page 9) 


American Petroleum Institute, 
17th annual meeting, Chicago, Nov. 
3 to 22. 


Independent Petroleum Associa- 
tion of America, annual meeting, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., Nov. 30 and 
wee, 2. 


1937 


Kentucky Petroleum Marketers 
Association, Brown Hotel, Louis 
ville, Ky., Feb. 8, 9, 10. 
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REFINERY TANK CAR MARKETS 


Prices in — per gallon, tank car lots, except where otherwise noled 
hey do nol represent inter-refinery sales, or sales for export 


Prices are those to domestic jobbers who resell lo consumers 
Federal, state or municipal lazes not included. 


Prices quoled apply on products made from legally produced crude. 








Gasoline uid Naphtha 

Oklahoma May 25 May 18 May Il 
48-54, 450 e.p. naphtha 1.75 io 4.875 735 1.875 
U. S. Motor gasoline, by octane mumt erst 
62 octane and below. . 4.75 - 5.00 4.875- 5.125 4$.875- 5.25 
*63-67 octane...... 5.50 - 5.75 5.50 - 5.75 5.50 - 5.75 
*68-70 octane (regular) 6.00 — 6.25 6.00 — 6.25 6.00 — 6.25 
60-62, 400 e.p. gasoline ..73 = 5.3 $.875- 5.125 $.875- 5.25 
64-66, 375 e.p. gasoline 5.135 5.125 5.125 
68-70, 350-360 e.p. 

gasoline ore ska : Se 5.25 5.25 

Western Penna. (Quotations and/or sales prices to car unloaders 


Bradjora- Wv'urren: 
52-54 naphtha. esas 5.373- 5.50 o.373- 5.50 a 9 625 


Motor gasoline: 


U.S. Motor (58-62°) 5.50 5.625 5.50 » 625 » 625 ae 
Minimum 60 octane 6 75 7.00 6.75 7.00 00 25 
Minimum 65 octane 7.00 ye 7.00 5 7.25 7.375 


Minimum 70 octane 


64-66, 390 e.p. gasoline 5-75 5.875 5.75 5.875 5.875- 6.00 
68-70, 350-360 e.p 
gasoline 6.00 — 6.125 6.00 - 6.125 4.125- 6.25 
Other districts: 
52-54 naphtha 5.375- 5.50 5.375- 5.50 >. 50 625 
54-56 naphtha 5.50 5.625 5.50 5.625 >.625-—- 5.75 
Motor gasoline: 
U.S. Motor (58-62°) 5-00 5.625 5.50 » O25 >. 625 >. 7d 
Minimum 60 octane 6.75 — 7.00 6.75 — 7.00 00 125 
Minimum 65 octane 7.00 1.26 7.00 7.25 7.25 7.375 


Minimum 70 octane 


64-66, 390 e.p. gasoline 95.75 — 5.875 5.75 - 5.875 5.875- 6.00 
68-70, 350-360 e.p 
gasoline 6.00 6.125 6.00 6 125 6.125- 6.25 
se gm (3c tax to be added to prices if used in state 
54-58 U.S. Motor, 437 
e. — for in-state ship- 
a ed ‘ a ) 2 73 a »5 7 73 7 25 a 7 » 
54-5 58. U. Motor, 437 
e.p. outside state 
shipment..... 4.49 4.42 7.25 4.40 4.20 e<4a 
58-61, 375- 400 ep. 
gasoline, 65 octane 
and above........ 7.50 - 8.25 7.50 - 8.25 7.50 - 8.25 
tNorth Texas (F.o.b. Wichita Falls district for shipment to Texas 


and New Mexico destinations; Group 3 prices quoted on northern shipments) 


U. S. Motor gasoline, by octane numbers: 


62 octane and below 1.875- 5.00 4.875-— 5.00 1.875-— 3.00 
*63-67 octane..... : 5.50 — 5.625 5.50 — 5.625 5.625- 5.75 
*68-70 octane (regular) 6.00 6 00 6.00 
60-62, 400 e p. gasoline 5.00 — 5.125 5.00 5.125 > 00 >. 125 
64-66, 375 e.p. gasoline 5.125 5.125 5.125 
68-70, 350-360 e.p. 
gasoline 3.23 5.25 >. 25 
Kansas (F.o.b refinery, Kansas destination 
U. S. Motor gasoline, by octane numbers: 
62 octane and below 5. 125— 5.25 5.125— 5.25 >.125- 5.25 
*63-67 octane... Scan 5 875 > >. ae 5.875 >. 875- 6.00 
*68-70 octane (regular) 6.25 6.375 6.25 6.375 6.25 6.375 
60-62, 400 e.p. gasoline 9.125- 5.25 9.125- 5.25 >.125- 5.25 
_ tWest Texas and New Mexico (F.o.b. W. Texas and N. Mex 
refineries for unrestricted shipment) 
U. S. Motor gasoline, by octane numbers: 
62 octane and below 875-— 5.00 4.875- 5.00 1.875- 5.00 
%63-67 octane..... 5.625- 5.75 5.625- 5.75 5 .625- 5.75 
*68-70 octane (regular 6.00 6.00 6.00 


tEast Texas (F. o. b. East Texas refinery for unrestricted shipment 
U. S. Motor gasoline, by octane numbers: 


May 25 May 18 May Il 
Arkansas (For Arkansas and Louisiana destination) 
U.S. Motor Gasoline; 
62 octane and below 5.75 5.75 5.75 
*63-67 octane 6.50 6.50 6.50 
*68-70 octane (regular) 6.75 6.75 6.75 
Ohio (Quotations of S. O. Ohio. Delivered any point in Ohio). 
U.S. Motor gasoline 8.75 8.75 8.75 
Above 65 octane no 9 00 9.00 9 00 


Natural Gasoline 
Prices shown f.0.b. Group 3 and Breckenridge represent majority of 
sales made on dates shown to blenders on the freight basis shown below, 


although shipments may originate in other manufacturing districts, such 
as East Texas, Panhandle, Southwest Texas or Kansas). 


F.o.b. Group 3 
Grade 26-70 


2.73 s.40 >. 75 
F.o.b. Breckenridge 
Grade 26-70. ; 2.50 2.50 2.50 


California (F. o. b. 
75-85, 375-390 e.p. for 
blending. $25 


plants in Los Angeles basin) 


9 00 8.25 9 00 1.é2 8.75 


Kerosine 


Western Penna. (Quotations and/or sales prices to car unloaders) 


Bradford-Warren: 


45 w.w. kerosine. >. 20 9.375 >. a 2.3795 > ae <i 

46 w.w. kerosine. 5.375- 5.50 5.375- 5.50 5.375- 5.50 

47 w.w. kerosine. 5.50 5.625 5.50 5.625 5.50 5.625 

Other districts: 

45 w.w. kerosine. >.375- 5.50 5.375- 5.50 >.375- 5.50 

46 w.w. kerosine... . 5.50 — 5.625 5.50 5.625 5.50 — 5.625 

47 w.w. kerosine. >.625-— 5.75 5.625- 5.75 9.625- 5.75 
Oklahoma 

41-43 kerosine. 1.00 4.25 4.00 4.25 $.125- 4.375 

42-44 w.w. kerosine £.25 1.50 4.25 +50 4.375 +50 
Kansas (F. o. b. refinery Kansas destination) 

41-43 w.w. kerosine. 1.50 1.625 1.50 1.625 4.625 

42-44 w.w. kerosine. +.625- 4.75 4.625- 4.75 $4.75 


tNorth Texas (F.o.b. Wichita Falls district or shipment to Texae 
and New Mexico destinations; Group 3 prices quoted on northern shipments) 


41-43 w.w. kerosine 1.375 4.375 4.375- 4.50 


East Texas (F.o.b. East Texas refinery for unrestricted shipment) 


41-43 w.w. kerosine 3. 875- 4.00 1 00 4.125 *3.875- 4.125 
*Nominal 
North Louisiana (For Louisiana and Arkansas destination) 
41-43 w.w. kerosine 4.25 $.375 4.25 4.375 $.25 - 4.50 
Arkansas (For Arkansas and Louisiana destination) 
41-43 w.w. kerosine. . 1.50 4.625 *4.50 41.625 1.50 4.625 
Only one refiner quoting. 
California F.o.b. California refineries) 
38-40 w.w. kerosine 00 >.00 5.00 >. 00 5 00 5.00 


Gas and Fuel Oils 
Western Penna. 
Bradford-Warren: 


Quotations and/or sales prices to car unloaders) 


| 36-40 fuel oil.. 1.625- 4.75 1.625- 4.75 1.625- 4.75 
62 octane and below 1.75 75 1.875 | tOther districts 
60-62, 400 e.p. gasoline ta a:75 4.875 4 875 
: ao : d 36-40 fuel oil... $.75 1.875 4.75 1875 4.75 $ 875 
North Louisiana (For Louisiana and Arkansas destination) tNot includi - 
‘a : tNot including Pittsburgh. 
U. S. Motor gasoline: 
62 octane and below 5.75 $.7 5.76 y . er 
*63-67 octane...... 6 50 6 50 6 30 Oklahoma F.e.b. Oklahoma refineries) 
*68-70 octane (regular) 6.75 6.75 6.75 _ 1 white fo oil. 3.75 : 00 3.875- 4.00 3 875- 4.00 
é b. 375 50 373- 3.625 $50 3.625 
tRefiners generally receive from 0.25c to 0.5c per gallon more for | No. —— reer = : 873, ; 00 z 875-3 oan ; 00 125 
gasoline and kerosine for local or differential territory shipment. Wa. 9 dase faakeil. 3 75. > B75 375 _ 3°00 » 875 3 125 
*Octane numbers revised to this basis April 15. Formerly, the two | U. G. 1. gas oil 2.50 — 2.625 2.50 - 2.625 2.50 - 2.625 
higher classifications were 63-70 octane and 71 and above. (Contianel aa: eiae 7 
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Prepare Now 


To increase your profits TWO ways. Get 
your share of the 1936 increase in consump- 
tion and eliminate unnecessary stock losses. 
Sell more gallons and get more profit on 


each gallon you sell. 


The Best Way 


To make more money is to reduce your 
losses. The best way to reduce your losses 
is to use the Da-Rite Daily Report Forms. 


Mail the coupon today. 





A Simplified Bookkeeping System | alta i aaa 


For the Station Owner or Licensee | NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 


This all-in-one book system was es- | 1213 West Third Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


pecially designed for the _ individual 
service station operator or operator of 
small jobbing business—wherein the 
operator is his own bookkeeper. Com- 
plete instructions show what to do and 
how to do it. 


Send the following Da-Rite Report Forms at once: 


Sie dieys rye ORE Books of Da-Rite Bulk Station daily report forms 
(32 originals and duplicate, price $1.25) 
(64 originals without duplicates, price $1.50) 


Keeps accurate daily, monthly and 
yearly records including those for Tax 
reports. Hundreds now in use. Sold on 
money back basis, if not Satisfied. Stop 


eee ee ree Books of Da-Rite Service Station daily report forms 
(32 originals and duplicate, price $1.25) 
(64 originals without duplicates, price $1.50) 


guessing—know where you stand. Send ities emma ate FSCLOSEG 1S ONES MOE ©. oi once ee ces tw caw ewes 

for one today. Price only $3.00 postpaid. for single books. RN re 

Good for a year's business. poh kt igi 

(C0 Check here for bookkeeping System for —. price Ne 0 2. a EEA crea are esr are 
Use Coupon for Address GEE cSeanecs:  ~—»-_p ranmayachiay eee ict ns ik ere eee aerate rare 
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REFINERY TANK CAR MARKETS 


Prices in cents per gallon, tank car lots, ercepi where otherwise noled. Prices are those to demestic jobbers who resell to consumers. 
do not represent inler-refinery sales, or sales for export. Federal, state or municipal tazes not include 
Prices quoled apply on products made from legally produced crude. 

















May 25 May 18 May Il May 25 May 18 May il 
Fuel oils: (Prices per barrel of 42 U.S. gallons) 1200 No. 5-6..... 9.50 9.50 9 50 
28-30, zero......... 2.875- 3.00 2.875- 3.00 2.875- 3.00 2000 No. 5-6......... 9.75 -10.00 9.75 -10.00 9.75 —10.00 
Ser $1.00 -$1.10 $1.00 -$1.10 $1.00 —$1.10 Note: South Texas red oil prices shown above cover oils with green cast: 
> rrr eer $0. 80 $0.85 $0.80 —$0.85 $0.80 —$0.85 blue cast red oils are slightly lower in some cases 
SL Sa aia Aree or ene $0 .725-$0 .75 $0 .725-$0.75 $0 .725-$0.75 
oo eee -.++ $0.625-$0.65 $0 .625-$0 .65 $0.65 —$0.675 Mid-Continent (Viscosity at 100° F.; F. o. b. Tulsa basis. Prices 


represent quotations and sales) 


Kansas_ (F.o.b. refinery, Kansas destination) 
( y 0 to 10 Pour Point: 


No. 1 prime white. . 4 So 4.00 7 1.00 ” Pale Oils: 
18-22 fuel oil (per bbl.) $0.80 -$0.825 $0.80 -$0.825 $0.80 -$0.825 es ‘ 
10-14 fuel oil (per bbl.) $0.65 -$0.70 $0.65 -—$0.70 $0.65 -$0.675 Vis. Color 


60-85—No. 2 : $$. 9.29 >. 23 
North Texas (F.o.b. Wichita Falls district for shipment to Texas 86-110—No. 2 : $.75 5.75 5.75 
and New Mexico; Group 3 — quoted on northern shipments). 1S@—No. 3..... 10.00 10.00 10 00 
No. 1 straw, fuel oil. . . 3.375- 3.50 3.50 3.50 | 180—No.3. ........ 11.25 W.25 0 11.25 
No. 1 white, fuel oil. 3.75 — 3.875 3.75 3.875 3.73 — 3.875 | 200—No.3...... tes 11.75 9.50 — 11.75 9.50 — 11.75 
U.G.1. gee Gh. ......: 2.50 2.50 2.50 | 250—No. 3... é 13.75 13.75 13.75 
No. 2 fuel oil. ... 2.75 — 3.00 2.875- 3.00 2.875- 3.00 | 280—No. 3 14.75 14.75 14.75 
24-26 fuel oil (per bbl.) $0.70 -$0.725 $0.70 -$0.725 $0.70 -$0.725 | 300—No. Ri 15.25 15.25 15.25 
2 fuel oil (per bbl.) $0.65 -$0.675 $0.65 -$0.675  $0.675-$0.70 ; Red Oils: 
West Texas (F.o.b. West Texas refineries for unrestricted shipment). 180—-No. 5... ’ 10.25 10.25 10.25 
No. 2 fuel oi... *2.75 - 2.875 *2.875- 3.00  *2.875-.3.00 | 200—No.5.......... oe aa pa ee 
2 fuel oil bbl.) 0 .675-$0.70 0.675-$0.70 0.70 0.73 i ee. at eee 2.6 2.42 2.%9 
uel oil (per bbl.) $0.675-$ wring . ° 80—No. 5 13.75 13.75 13.75 
East Texas (F.o.b. East Texas refineries for unrestricted shipment) 300—No. 5. 14.00 14.00 14.00 
No. 1 white, fuel oil. *3.625-— 3.75 *3.625- 3.75 "3.75 Note: News a pale oils (60-110 vis.), 15 to 25 pour point are 
CAs.5.. O08 OW... 855 2.50 — 2.625 2.50 — 2.625 2.50 — 2.625 generally quoted 0.5e under 0 to 10 pour point oils; pale and red viscous oils 
No. 2 fueloil......... *2.623-— 2 a. *2.625-— 2.75 *2 75 (150-300 vis.) with 15 to 25 pour point are generally quoted lc under 0 to 
24-26 fuel ee oe $0.65 —$0.67 $0.65 -$0.675 $0,675 ‘$0 70 | 10 pour point oils. Viscous oils (150-300 vis.), No. 4 color, are generally 
20-24 fuel oil........ $0.65 $0.65 $0.65 -$0.675 | quoted 0.5c¢ above No. 5 color oils. 
*Nominal. 


Chicago (F.o.b. Chicago District refineries) (Vis. at 100° F ) 


North Louisiana (For Louisiana and Arkansas destination). Pale Oils, *15 to 30 pour point: 


No. 2 fuel off. ....... 2.875- 3.00 2.875- 3.00 2.875- 3.00 Vi Col 
U.G I. gas oil........ 2.75 2.75 2.75 = ace i ; 
20-24 fuel oil (per bbl.) $1.05 -$1.10 = $1.05 -$1.10 = $1.05 -$1.10 60-85—No.2....... 6.50 6.50 6.50 
16-20 fuel oil (per bbl.) $0.95 -$1.00 $0.95 -$1.00 $0.95 -$1.00 86-110—No. 2...... 7.00 7.00 7.00 
10-14 fuel oil (per bbl.) $0.70 -$0.75 $0.70 -$0.75 $0.70 -$0.75 150—No. 3..... aaa 10.00 10.00 10.00 
‘ i nage 19G—NG.S.. ... 652s 11.25 11.25 11.25 
Arkansas (For Arkansas and Louisiana destination) 296.Ne S.......... 11.75 11.75 11.75 
No. 2 o— oil........ *3.50 - 3.625 *3.50 - 3.625 *3.50 — 3.625 | 250—Neo. S.......... 13.75 13.75 13.75 
28-30 fuel oil, zero. . *3.25 *3.25 *3.25 * " 
20-24 fuel oil (per bbi.) $0.825-$0.875  $0.825-$0.875 $0.825-$0.875 | Red Oils, *15 to 30 Pour Point: ' : 
16-20 fuel oil (per bbl.) $0.725-$0.775 $0.725-$0.775 $0.725-$0.775 | 180—No.5.......... 10.25 10.25 10.25 
10-14 fuel oil (per bbl.) $0.60 -$0.65 — $0.60 -$0.65 $0.60 -$0.65 | 200—No. Diveeeecees 10.75 10.75 10.75 
“Only one refiner quoting. 380_Ne. RK 13.33 13.33 13 33 
| SOR =e Se 5 i. ccess- 13.50 13.50 13.50 


California 
*60-110 vis. oils, with 0-10 pour point, bring 0.5c higher than above 


San Joaquin Valley, per bbl.: prices. Other oils with 0-10 pour point are quoted at Ic higher. To obtain 


150-160 Vis. at 210°D: 


Neutral Oils 


Grade C fuel oil...... $0.65 -$0.75 $0.65 -$0.75 $0.65 -$0.75 prices delivered in Chicago, add 0.25c per gal 
Diesel fuel oil........ $0.95 -$1.47 $0.95 -$1L.47 $0.95 -$1.47 | 
Stove distillate. ..... $1.20 -$1.89 $1.20 -$1.89 $1.20 -$1.89 | California (F.o.b. California refineries; Viscosity at 100° F.) 
Los Angeles, — bbl.: All neutral oils, 11.5c per gal. in tank car lota; and 13.5c in iron bbls., to 
Grade C fuel oil... ... $0.70 -—$0.95 $0.70 -$0.95 $0.70 —$0.95 | refiners only, excluding ederal tax. 
Diesel fuel........... $0.95 -$1.47 $0.95 -$1.47 $0.95 -$1.47 | 
Stove distillate....... $1.20 -$1.89 $1.20 -$1.89 $1.20 -$1.89 - : 
San Francisco, per bbl.: Cylinder Stocks 
. _ rer .00 . 0 . ' ae : , - 
— — poeoes = 68 Fe D> Pt ‘ss SO eee (F.o.b Tulsa basis. Prices represent quotations and 
Stove distillate....... 2.10 $2.10 $2.10 | tate tideit 
rig ocks: 
| 190-200 Vis. at 210° D 21.50 21.50 21.50 
| 0 to 10 pour test. . 8.50 18.50 18.50 
Western Penna. (Quotations and/or sales Prices to car unloaders) } 10 to 25 pour test. . 18.00 18.00 18 00 
Vi Reulrels (Vi iy al F.) 25 to 40 pour test. . 7.50 17.50 17.50 
- tscous WNeulrats (V tscostly 150-160 Vis. at 210° E 17.50 17.50 17.50 
200 Vis. (180 at 100°, No. 3 color, 420-425 flash: | 120 Vis. at 210° D: 
0 pour test....... 23.00 -23.50 23.00 -23.50 22.50 -23.00 © to 10 pour test. . 18.00 18.00 18.00 
10 pour test....... 22.00 -22.50 22.00 -22.50 21.50 -22.00 10 to 25 pour test. . 17.50 17.50 17.50 
1S pour test....... 21.50 -—22.00 21.50 -—22.00 21.00 -21.50 | 25 to 40 pour test. . 17.00 17.00 17.00 
25 pour test....... 20.50 -21.00 20.50 -21.00 20.00 -20.50 | ag Stm. Rfd. Dark = vo eon 
= | Aare >. ¢2 D. 2 9.79 6.50 5.75 6.50 
180 Vis. (165 at 100) No. % color, 410-415 flash: ner Stm. fd.” Olive a ‘tiie ‘ieee 
- « - 9 - WUOEMc ce ceccsecces io io io 
25 pour test....... 19.50 - 20.00 19.50 -—20.00 19.00 -19.50 631 Steam Refined. *13.50 *13.50 *13.50 
a | Bisek O88: .......... 3.2 3.375 3.25 3.375 3.25 3.260 
150 Vis. (143 at 100) No. 3 color, 400-405 flash: *Only one refiner quoting. 
a. 2, See 19.50 -—20.00 19.50 -20.00 19.00 —-19.50 
10 pour test....... 18.50 -19.00 18.50 -19.00 18.00 -18.50 | Chicago (F.o.b. Chicago district refineries) (Viscosity at 210°) 
15 pour test....... 18.00 -—18.50 18.00 -—18.50 17.50 -—18.00 } Unfiltered Steam Refined: 
25 pour test... .... 17.00 -17.50 17.00 -17.50 16.50 -17.00 | goss 9.00 9.00 9 6 
‘ - a , . ; ».00 
South Texas (F.o.b. South Texas refineries, for domestic shipment) | = Se ieee SOT SA - ‘7 +1 %0 i 00 
Vis. Color ; - , 
Pale Oils: (Viscosity at 100° F.; pour test 0) Bright stocks, 160 vis. at 210 No. 8 color: 
100 No. 134-2..... 5.00 5.00 5.00 0 to 10 pour point. 20.25 20.25 $20.25 
|) SS ae 7.00 7.00 7.00 | 15 to 25 pour point. 19.75 19.75 $19.75 
300 Na, 23........ 7.50 7.50 7.50 30 to 40 pour point. 19.25 19.25 $19.25 
500 No. 24%-3\..... 3.50 8.50 8.50 E filtered Cyl Stock. 14.50 14.50 14.50 
= — a4 ares tcos 9.00 9.00 9.00 To obtain prices deliweced in Chicago, add 0.25c per gal. 
1200 No. 3-4......... 9.50 9.50 9.50 aa ae . ; , . 
ae am re, : : se prices correct for May 11, instead of prices published 
2000 No. 3-4......... 9.75 -10.00 9.75 -10.00 9.75 -10.00 in May 13 issue. 
Red Oils: Western Penna. (A.S.T.M. tests; quotations and/or sales prices to 
pS Serer 7.00 7.00 7 00 ; car unloaders) 
300 No. 5-6......... 7.50 7.50 7.50 600 stm. rfd. filterable 13.00 -13.50 13.00 -13.50 13.00 -13.50 
S00 Ne. 5-6........; 8.50 8.50 8.50 650 steam refined.... 14.00 -14.50 14.00 -14.50 14.00 -14.50 
TOO PG: BG. n sc kkcs 9.00 9.00 9.00 (Continued on next page) 
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REFINERY TANK CAR MARKETS 


Prices in cents per gallon. tank car lols, except where otherwise noted. Prices are those to domestic jobbers who resell to consumers. 
They do nol represent inter-refinery sales, or sales for export. Federal, stale or municipal tazes not included. 
Prices quoted apply on producis made from legally produced crude. 





Cyli 


nder Stocks (cont'd) 


May 25 May 18 
OS Serr 15.00 -15.50 15.00 -15.50 15 
ae 17.50 -18.00 17.50 -18.00 be 
600 Warren E........ 15.00 -15.50 15.00 -15.50 1S: 
Bright stock, 145-155, vis. at 210°, 540-550 flash, No. 8 color: 
10 peur test....... 24.50 -—25.00 24.50 -25.00 24. 
15 pour test... 23.50 -24.00 23.50 —24.00 23 
20 pour test... ..... 22.50 -23.00 22.50 -23.00 oA Ae 
25 pour test. ...... 21.50 -22.00 21.50 -22.00 21 
Petrolatums 


Western Penna. 
refinery. In tank cars, 0.5c 
of petrolatum makers). 


per pound less. 


625 
625 
625 


re) 
50 


> 


».625 
625 
625 
75 
50 


) 9 125 9 


tote 


2.125 2.0 


May Il 

00 -15.50 
50 -18.00 
00 -15.50 
50 —25.00 
50 —24.00 
50 -—23.00 
50 -22.00 


toh RID 
. D> 

t 

cs) 


(Per pound, in barrels, carload lots, f.o.b. Penna. 
Quotations are from majority 


9- 
2.125 





Wax 


May 25 May 18 May 11 
Western Penna. (Per pound, f.o.b. New York) 
122-124 wh. crude 
scale, A.m.p....... 2.35 - 2.40 2.35 - 2.40 2.40 - 2.45 
124-126 wh. crude 
scale, A.m.p....... 2.40 -— 2.45 2.40 - 2.45 2.45 - 2.50 
Oklahoma (Per pound in barrels; n a few instances, per pound in 


burlap bags; f.0.b. Oklahoma refineries) 
124-126 wh. crude 


scale, A.m.p....... 2.50 2.625 2.50 - 2.625 2.50 - 2.625 
Chicago (F.o.b. Chicago district retineries, in cents per pound, in 


bags, carload lots. Melting points A.S.T.M. method; add 3° F. to convert 
into A.m.p.) 


Pully refined: 

oo SR Snr 4.65 4.75 4.65 - 4.75 4.65 - 4.75 
9 ere 4.90 5.00 4.90 — 5.00 4.90 — 5.00 
oo) re eee 5.05 - 5.15 5.05 - 5.15 §.05 -— 5.15 
rere 5.45 — 5.59 *5.45 -— 5.55 *5.45 - 5.55 
| ee "5.70 5.80 *5.70 -— 5.80 *5.70 -— 5.80 
ere *6 45 6.55 *6.45 - 6.55 *6.45 - 6.55 


*Same prices quoted in bags or slabs loose. 











MID-WESTERN TANK CAR MARKETS 


Following prices are in cents per gallon, except where otherwise noled, in tank car lots, representing majority of sales ot made by Chicago sellers, 
s on Group 3 freight basis, although shipments may originale in other : i 
western refining districts. Prices do not inclu 


from legally produced crude to j 


‘outh-weslern or Mid- 


state or federal tazes. 

















‘ Ba s “4 May 25 May 18 May ll 
vasoline No. 2 straw 2 875-3.125 2.875- 3.125 3.00 - 3.125 
U. S. Motor gasoline: May 25 May 18 May Il Le ee 2.75 - 3.00 2.75 - 3.00 2.75 — 3.00 
2 d below . 1.625- 5.00 4.75 — 5.125 4.75 — 5.125 eee 2.625- 2.875 2.625- 2.875 2.75 — 3.00 
roche: antnecenl ; we = 5.00 — 5.50 5.195- 5.75 5.125- 5.75 No. 4 (per bbl.)...... $0. 975-$1.05 $0 .975-$1.05 $0 .975-$1 .05 
*68-70 octane (regular) 5.625- 6.00 5.625- 6.00 5.75 -— 6.125 No. 5 (per bbl.). .... $0.70 -$0.75 $0.70 -$0.75 $0.70 -$0.75 
60-62, 400 e.p....... 4.625- 5.125 1.75 eb as 4.75 - 5.125 F 
64-66, 375 e.p...... 5.00 -— 5.25 5.00 - 5.25 5.00 —- 5.25 Industrial: 
68-70, 350-360 e.p 5.125- 5.375 >.125- 5.375 9.125- 5.375 No. 4 (per bbl.) . . .. $0 875-$0.90 $0 .875-$0.90 $0 .875-$0 .90 
K F ~ “4 (per _ peste $0 625-$0.675  $0.625-$0.675 $0.625-$0.675 
Ss o. 6, (per rare $0.55 —-$0.60 $0.55 -$0.60 $0.55 -—$0.60 
erosine U.G.I. gas oil........ 2.375-— 2.50 2.373- 2.50 2.375- 2.50 
41-43 w.w...... 1.00 4.25 1.00 4.25 4.00 — 4.25 
SS Pe ee ee ‘.25 1.50 4.25 4.50 4.25 4.50 
= 
' ; ' Naphtha and Solvent 
Fuel and Gas Oils 4 
Domestic: Stoddard solvent. .... 6.875 6.875 6.875 
a Be ein tiling , m= 4 0 , 75 400 375 - 4.00 V. M. & P. naphtha 7.375 7.375 7.375 
No. 1 a ries O53 = 3 am 350 3 375 - 3625 Cleaners’ naphtha 7.375 7.375 7.315 
i He 5s nee x 0:0:0 rad oo -9 3.9 3.379- 3.020 Mineral spirits....... 6.375 6.375 6.375 
*Octane numbers revised to this basis April 15. Formerly, the two Rubber solvent..... 7.375 7.375 7.375 
higher classifications were 63-70 octane and 71 and above. Lacquer diluent... .. 8.375 8.375 8.375 
Daily range of gasoline prices (cents per gallon) in tank cars, as reported in PLATT’S QILGRAM, (Week Ended May ??, 1936). 
U. S. Motor, 62 octane and below: May 18 May 19 May 20 May 21 May 22 
Sy II gg io oinie ese tinwasic’ 4.75 4.75 4.625- 4.75 £75 4.75 
oe ee 1.875- 5.00 1. 875- 5.00 4 875- 5.00 1.875-— 5.00 4.875- 5.00 
RIED 4.0% SSs.cwe aes sane sca 1. 875- 5.00 1.875- 5.00 1.875- 5.00 1 875-— 5.00 4.875- 5.00 
SSE ee ante 4.875- 5.125 4.875- 5.125 $.875- 5.125 1.875- 5.125 4.875- 5.125 
Mid-Western (Group 3 basis)... . 4.75 — 5.125 4.75 — 5.125 4.625- 5.00 1 625- 5.00 4.625- 5.00 
U. S. Motor, {63-67 octane: 
I OI sas sw acicacadaaee 5.50 5.625 5.50 5 G25 » o0 >. 625 5.50 3.625 5.50 5.625 
PUMPED. o:6:0'9.s 6660'<510.0%s:0 ».625- 5.75 5 .625- 5.75 5.625- 5.75 5.625- 5.75 5.625- 5.75 
Oklahoma.......... Rae hae hare 5 50 5.70 5.50 ee 4 5.50 ie 5.50 Bae 4° 5.50 5.75 
Mid-Western (Group 3 basis)... .. >. 125- 5.75 5.125- 5.75 >. 125- 5.75 5.00 — 5.50 5.00 — 5.50 
U. S. Motor, 68-70 octane (regular): 
*North Texas..... PELLETS ALE CER 6 00 6.00 6 00 6.00 6.00 
I oS 5 5c o.e Saieas Ossi baie 6.00 6.00 6 00 6.00 6.00 
PEIN SS oi ton ins a wash sp Oso 6.00 - 6.25 6.00 — 6.25 6.00 6.25 6 00 — 6.25 6.00 — 6.25 
Mid-Western (Group 3 basis) ; 9 625- 6.00 5.625- 6.00 5.625- 6.00 5.625- 6.00 5.625- 6.00 
Motor Gasoline, 60-64 octane 
New York haerbor............ 6.75 — 7.00 6.75 — 7.00 6.75 — 7.00 6.75 — 7.00 6.75 7.00 
Philadelphia district............ bit weas 6 75 6.75 6.75 6.75 6.75 
Baltimere district................ 6.75 6.75 6.75 6.75 6.75 
Motor Gasoline, 65 octane & above 
Maw Meek Darbar... ........0065 7.00 — 7.25 7.00 -— 7.25 7.00 -— 7.25 7.00 1.25 7.00 — 7.25 
Philadelphia district. . 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 
Baltimore distnict........ 7.00 7.00 7 00 7.00. 7.00 
U. S. Motor Gasoline, 58-62° 
Bradford-Warren (Western Penna.)........ 5.50 -— 5.625 5.50 - 5.625 5.50 - 5.625 5.50 - 5.625 5.50 >. 625 
Other districts (Western Penna.)...... ees 5.50 - 5.625 5.50 — 5.625 5.50 — 5.625 5.50 -— 5.625 5.50 >.625 
Motor Gasotine, Minimum 60 octane 
Bradford-Warren (Western Penna.)........ 6.75 — 7.00 6.75 — 7.00 6.75 - 7.00 6.75 — 7.00 6.75 7.00 
Other districts (Western Penna.)........... } 6.75 - 7.00 6.75 — 7.00 6.75 -— 7.00 6.75 — 7.00 6.75 - 7.00 
Motor Gasoline, Minimum 65 octane 
Bradford-Warren (Western Penna.).......... 700 — 7.35 7:00 — 7295 7.00 -— 7.25 7.00 25 7.00 -— 7.25 
Other districts (Western Penna.)............. 7:00 -— 7.25 7.00 — 7.25 7.00 -— 7.25 7.00 - 7.25 7.00 - 7.25 


*For shipment to Texas and New Mexico destinations; Group 3 prices are quoted on northern shipments. 


tChanged to 63-67 octane, April 15; formerly was 63-70 octane. 








NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEws 

















Trend of Gasoline Prices and Gasoline Taxes, at 50 Representative Cities 
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TANK WAGON, SERVICE STATION MARKETS 


Taz column includes 1c federal tar, slate gasoline tax, also cily and county lazes as indicaled in footnotes, and inspection fees, as shown in general footnote. These 
prices in effect May 25, 1936. as posted by principal marketing companies al their headquarters offices, bul subject to later corrections 





a . i | z ? . . . s 
S. O. New Jersey Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Atlantic Refining—Cont’d 
9 Atl ¥ G 
wae a Inc. Cont d antic White Flash Plus ¢ —_ 
Tank Dealer Tax- Posted sine | Socony Mobilgas aee.. afine 
Car T.W. es S.S. T.W. Total I .W . Taxes 1 .W ° S.S. T.W. 
Atlantic City, N.J...7.8 10.3 4 17.8 9 “Split” “Split” tem | Berton See.....- 85 2 IS MT 
Newark, N.J....... 78 10.3 4 178 7.5 Dealer Tax- Dealer sine | Springtie “ge as....10 4 14 17.5 7.5 
Annapolis, Md... . 81 106 5 19.1 10 T.W. es TW. SS. T.W. | porcceter, Reame.-.. 9.5 4 a i. 2 
Baltimore, Md...... 7.5 10 5 18.5 8 Beseusk of Rich- \ gf Tanggi ae a= « 
Cumberland, Md... 91 11.6 5 20:1 12.7 | ee Ss = ees 8 ws 78 Hartford, Conn.....10.5 4 4.5 18 7 
Washington, D. C.. 75 10 3 165 9 | « “ @ -” | New Haven, Conn... 9 4 13 16.5 7.5 
Danville Va ae nS 6 3 12.9 | eee al ted Providence, R. I. 9 3 i2 6.5 7 
Norfolk, Va,.......7.5 10 6 19.5 11.3 wee See MS 188 te| ee ne se gee 
Richmond, Va... ... 8 105 6 20 11:7 | Binghameom No¥..10.5 § 13.5 19 9 )) | Trenton, NJ.....103 4 143 17.8 8 
: > I : , - - a a 
Roanoke, Va.......9 11.5 6 2 12.9 | Buffalo NY 95 5 145 18 8,25 | Annapolis, Md......106 5 15.6 19.1 9.5 
Charleston, W. Va.. 8.3 10.8 5 19.3 12.6 | Jamestown, N. Y....10 5 15 18.5 8.25 Baltimore, Md 10 5 bb 18.5 8 
> = . 9 - : +S <— Hagerstown, Md....11.1 5 16.1 19.6 10 
Parkersburg, W. Va.. 7.6 10.1 5 18.6 1i.2 | Plattsburg, N. Y....11 Mm 16 19.5 8.75 . > _ 
Wheeling, W. Va.... 8.5 I1 5 19.5 12.2 Rochester. N. Y @5 5 14.5 18 8.25 | Richmond, Va.. 10 2 6 16.5 20 11.7 
“ 9 - 919 > ¢ “ ay SVS Etecnes =. Ss _< — Wilmington, N. C...10.1 7 17.1 20.6 11.4 
Charlotte, N. C..... 8 4 7 21 12.6 | Syracuse, N. Y 95 5 14.5 18 8.75 . a pA . 
Hickory, N. C. 94 11.9 7 22.4 13 ation... oS 4 35 17 Brunswick, Ga... . 2. oo 
ry, ’ * = a By Danbury, Conn..... 9.5 4 aS f 8 Jacksouville. Fla 10 8 18 12 
Rate uh N N.C. 5 5 a > 315 3 : page C < “ ; 5 4 3 3 4 ur Dealer discounts: on Atlantic White Flash Plus 
list NC! 9 1372. 22 12 7 ew Slaven, on. . 4 > 6.5 7.9 gasoline, thru territory, divided dealers, price equal 
Salisbury, N. oe o 8 Se Sey | See... ss 10 5 15 18.3 8 to 3.5c off posted s.s. price; undivided dealers, price 
Charleston, S. C.. 7.5 10 7 20.5 11.3 Portland, Me.......9.5 5 14.5 18 7.75 | 1 to 4c of i snip eta ical 
Coleabia, 8. C...... 8.8 11.3 7 21.8 12.6] Boston, Mass 85 4 128 16 75 | equa < off posted s.s. price; authorized dealers 
Spartanb s.c 92 117 7 99.29 4129 , _ =< 52 | contracts previous to Aug. 19, 1933, price equal to 
_— mr, $6. dit ‘ded d ; : S et a Foren ag a ‘a _— a a. 2 5 | 3c less than posted s.s. price, plus Ic rental 
rice is to undivided dealers: Dealer t.w. price 4 S §s 5 2 > ae 
less 0.5c per gal. Manchester, N. H.. .10 5 15 18.5 8 eu si, tieken pur uae ere po 
Price basis to commercial consumers: Beginning | Providence, R.1.... 9 3 12 15.5 7.25 posted tank car prices plus following amounts: 
Feb. 11, 1935, all new commercial consumers will be | Burlington, Vt.. 12 5 #17 20.5 8.75 | | 900 to 36.000 Ve 2.5 over t.c.: 36,000 to 120.- 
signed on following differentials over tank car*| Rutland, Vt.. eA 15:5 19 8.5 000 gals.. 2c: 120 000 to 240.000 gals., 1 5c: 240.000 
price, on yearly purchases: up to 35,999 gals., 2.5c Mpa 2% city sales tax computed at time of to 480,000 gals., 1c; 480,000 gals. and over, 0.5e 
over t.c.; 36,000 to 119,999 gals., 2c; 120,000 to | each sale. : siti : ; are uae 
239,999 gals., 1 5c; 240,000 to 479,999 gals., Ic; Discounts to dealers: thru territory, off normal 
and over 480,000 gals., 0.5c. 8.8. price, 4c to undivided dealers, and 3.5c to i} QO. Ohio 
gt Rs of § apply ee when —_ - a! dealers: —— AC ge Lae ae. Sohio X-70 Gasoline 
made in lots of 50 or 100 gals. at one time, depend- | undivided dealers get 9.9¢c an ivi ealers | ‘ ee 
ing on code region in which deliveries are effected. get Sc, effective May 7. Ohio statewide. . 12.5 5 7.3 39.5 23:5 
If deliveries are made in less than these minimum To commercial consumers: Effective Feb. 4, 1935, | Counties below eae gasoline schedule: 
quantities, s.s price at time and place of delivery | covering yearly purchases, billed at posted | tank Paulding.......... 11 5 aa 
applies. car price, plus these differentials: 2.5c for delivery | Ashtabula, C hampaign Clarke, Fri whlie and 
{on-contract customers will be billed at 2.5c over | of 1,200 to 36,000 gals.; plus 2c, for 36,000 to 120,- | Lucas... NS S§&§ w6sfFiws 
tank car price at time and place of delivery. = oy plus ng for 1 oy - ——s gue: p ene (Third Grade G li ) 
K erosine Discount: 1c off t.w. price for 25 gals. | plus le for 240,000 to 480,000 gals.; plus 0.5¢ for , le Gasoline 
or more, under contract thru territory (Baltimore | 480,000 gals. and over. Those buying less than Ohio stalewide..... 32 5 17 18 
City contract not necessary) except no discount | 1,200 gals. yearly, get retail ss. price. Counties below statewide to. schedule: 
in state of New Jersey. | P aulding Coors eecees 9 14 15 ee 
Atl ti R fj ma — Chi ee C larke. Franklin and 
, ‘* - antic eftining sucas.. . l 16 16 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co 5 Seuntl ide % 
J ie Atlantic White Flash Plus Casoline Countian above ewrarreged - chedule: 
Ine K Butler, Darke, Fairfield, Greene, Hamilton, Miami, 
SON y " Divisi Total ero~ | Montgomery, Preble. Hocking and Summit: 
(S. O. New Yor twision) TW. Sean T.W. SS. T. v. : ew 5 : ; 5 19.5 
Socony a Philadelphia, Pa N.S S 16:5 2.5 9S amarante 
“Split” “Split” K | Pittsburgh, Pa.....12.5 5 17.5 19.5 10 Off Statewide Level 
Dealer T ous ere- | Allentown, Pa......12 5 17 18 9.5 Kerosine prices are off statewide level in the 
TW. — TW. SS rw | Brite Pics: cca cc: 12.5 5 17.5 18.5 8 following counties: 
. heal = a “: | Seranton, Pa 11.75 5 16.75 17 10 ng EE EEE CORE EET ry eee *13 
Metropolitan N. Y. City: Altoona, Pa........ 2.5 & 17.5 19.5 $9.5 Allen, Ashtabula, Auglaize, C hampaign, Columbi- 
Boroughs of Man- i ih Dever, Del. .......- 12 5 17 17 10 ana, Darke, Hancock. Hardin, Henry, Logan, 
hattan and Bronx. 9.2 *5 14.2 19.2 7.25 Wilmington, Del....11.5 5 16.5 16.5 9.5 Mahoning, Mercer, Portage, Preble, Putnam, 





Above prices include these inspection fees on both gasoline and kerosine, per gallon, figured on basis of 50 gallons per barrel: 

Alabama, 1/40c on gasoline, 1/2c on kerogine; Arkansas, 1/5c per gal. in a single barrel, 1/20¢ per gal. in bulk; Florida, 1/8c; Illinois, 3/100c: In- 
diana, 1/2c per gal. in a single barrel; 3/10c per gal. in lots of 2 to 10 bbls., 1/5c for 10 to 50 bblis., 2/25c for over 50 bbls.; Kansas, 1/506, (3/50c can be 
charged to meet inspection department expenses); Louisiana, 1/32c; Minnesota, 1/25c; Missouri, 3/100c: Nebraska, 3/100c; Nevada, gasoline 1/20c; 
North Carolina, 1/4c; North Dakota, 1/20c; Oklahoma, 2/25 5c per gal. in lots of more than 50 bbls., 1/5c in lots less than 50 bbls.; South Carolina, 1/8c; 
South Dakota, i/10¢; Tennessee, 2/5c; and Wisconsin, 1/25c 


erosine i ction fee only: Lowa, 2/25c; iishions, “4/Se per gal. for first 2 bbls.; 3/5c for next 3; 2/Se for next 5; 3/10c for next 15, and 1/5c per 
gal. in lots over 25 bbls. 
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TANK WAGON, SERVICE STATION MARKETS 


Taz column includes \c federal tar. state gasoline tar, also city and county lazes as indicated in footnotes. and egy as shown in general footnote. These 


prices in effect May 25, 


1936, as posted ‘by principal marketing companies at their headquarters offices, 


ut subiect to later corrections 








S. O. Ohio—Cont’d 


Kero- 
sine 


Total 
T.W. Taxes T.W. S.S. T.W. 
Shelby, Summit, Trumbull, Union, Van Wert and 


we ORE OP OO eT EC *12 
Defiance and Paulding NOD ERD Pa A ee *12 
Statewide Prices to Resellers  Agenis 


(These gasoline prices are on sliding scale based 
on actual spread between 8S. O. Ohio statewide 
tank car price and posted local s.s. price). 


** Author- 
+tUndivided Divided ized 
Including taxes Accounts — Agents 
io X-70.. 16 16.5 16.5 
ene 
(3rd grade). . 15 5 16 16 


Note: On deate deliveries of motor gasolines un- 
der 25 gallons, to t.w. consumers, 8.8. price applies. 


Sales tar: Ohio's 3% sales tax, effective Jan. 27, 
1935, is — “where assessable, to regular, posted 
prices.”” S. O. Ohio says. 

sire prices include lc state tax. 

t+Excluding authorized agents. 

**Excluding 0.5c rental. 

Discounts to contract tank wagon consumers only: 
on all motor gasolines, thru Ohio, effective Dec. 1, 
1934, except counties mentioned hereafter, off 
posted t.w. price, on deliveries per month: 1,000 
to 9,999 gals., 1.5c per gal.; 10,000 gals. and over, 
2.5c. Under 1,000 gals., full t.w. price. Single 
deliveries of less than 25 gals., full s.s. price. 
Additional yearly discounts (less amount paid or 
credited to buyer on monthly pure hases), off t.w 
price: 12,000 to 119,999 gals., 1.5¢; 120,000 gals. 
or over, 2.5c, Q. D. A. is off statewide schedule 
in the following counties: Allen, Auglaize, Columbi- 
ana, Darke, Hancock, Hardin, Logan, Lucas, 
Mahoning, Medina, Mercer, Putnam, Shelby, 
Trumbull, Union and Van Wert. For this in- 


formation, write National Petroleum News. 
“a See = —_ —_ 


“Discounts on kerosine: to dealers and com- 
mercial consumers, 3c per gal. off t.w. price, any 
quantity. 


S. O. Kentucky 


Crown Gasoline 


Lexington, Ky...... 13 6 19 21 ll 
Louisville, Ky......12.5 6 18.5 20 10 
Paducah, Ky sis te 12 6 18 19 8.5 
Covington, K vnc ee © 18.5 20.5 10.5 
Jackson, pipe: 13 7 20 22 6938 
— ~. 12.8 7 19.5 21.5 *13 
Birmingham, Ala....12.5 *8 20.5 22 12 
Mobile, Ala........ 13 *8 21 23 12 
Montgomery, Ala. . .13 *9 86.22 24 *14.5 
Macon, Ga......... 13 7 20 22 *14.5 
Atlanta, Ga........13.5 7 20.5 22.5 “13.S 
Augusta, Ga........13 7 2 22 18 
Savannah. Ga...... 2.5 7 18.5 20.5 *13 
aed Fla... .10 8 18 20 12 
a sor © 19.8 21.5 13.5 
Tampa, Fla oe 8 18 20 12.5 
Pensacola, ~ ae 122.5°°9 21.5 23.5 12 
Kyso (Third Grade) 
Lexington, Ky...... 2.5 6 HS 2 
Louisville, Ky...... 11 6 7 18 
Paducah, Ky....... 10.5 6 16.5 17 
Covington, Ky... .. 11 6 17 18.5 
Jackson, Miss......11 7 18 19 
Vicksburg, Miss.....10.5 7 17.8 18.5 
Birmingham, Ala../. 9.5 *8 17.5 18 
Mobile, Ala........ ll *B 19 20 
Montgomery, Ala...10.5 *9 19.5 20 
Atlanta, Ga........ 10.5 7 17.5 18 
Augusta, Ga........10 7 17.5 
Macon, Ga......... 10 17 17.5 
Pensacola, Fla...... 11 “5 20 21.5 


Dealer Discount: off ted 8.8. price, on — 
and Crown Ethyl gasolines to “undivided” dealers 
4c; on Kyso, 3c. To: “divided” dealers: Crown and 
Ethyl, 3.5c, and Kyso, 2.5c, all effective on or 
about Jan. 1, 1934. 


Discounts to tank wagon consumers: all single 
deliveries of 50 gals. or less, get posted s.s. a: 
all single deliveries of 50 gals. or more, to be 
at posted t.w. price, Fwy following discounts, et 
posted t.w. price: Ethyl and Crown gaseline, 50 
to 2,999 gals. monthly, 1.5c; Kyso, Ic; 3,000 to 
24, 999 gals., Ethyl — Crown, 2c; Kyso, 1.5¢; 

5,000 gals. or more, Ethyl and Crown, 3c; and 
ni 2.5c. 

*Tazes: in the tax column is included these city 
and county gasoline taxes at the following peints: 
Birmingham, lc city; Mobile, lc city; Montgomery, 
le city and le county; Pensacola, Ic city. Georgia 
and Mississippi kerosine prices include Ic state tax 
Montgomery cere a price includes lc city tax 


S. O. Indiana 


Standard Red Crown Gasoline 


Kero- 
sine 


Total 
T.W. Taxes T.W. $38. TW. 


Chicago, Hil.........11.5 4 19.5 7.5 36:3 
Decatur, IM.........12 4 16 18 10 1 
re 12 4 16 16.5 10.1 
Petia, Tl... .6..0.. 558 4 16 18 10.1 
Quincy, Sear 11.8 4 15.8 17.8 99 
Indianapolis, Ind....12.9 *5 17.9 19.9 $14.6 
Evansville, Ind Econ 2.1% % 17.7 19.7 $14.6 
South Bend, Ind. . = *% 16.1 20.1 fis 

Detroit, Mich ROE 4 14 16 8.5 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 12.4 4 16.4 18.4 9.3 
Saginaw, ich. . 826 4 36:6 36:6 10.) 
Green Bay, Wisc. . 127 5 17.7 19.7 10.8 
Milwaukee, Wisc... .11.3 5 16.3 18.3 10.4 
La Crosse, Wisc.....12.4 5 17.4 19.4 10.5 
Minneapolis, Minn..12.4 4 16.4 18.4 10.5 
Duluth, Minn...... 12.8 4 16.8 18.8 10.9 
Mankato, Minn..... 12.4 4 16.4 18.4 10.5 
Des Moines, lowa...11.8 4 15.8**18.8 9.9 
Sioux City, lowa....12 4 16 **18 10.1 
Davenport, Iowa. ...12 4 16 **18 10.1 
Mason City, Iowa...12.2 4 16.2**18.2 10.3 
St. Louis, Mo....... 11.7 t4 :2 87.7 98 
Kansas City, Mo....11.4 +4 a5.4 87.6 9.5 
St. Joseph, Mo,.....11.4 t4 15.4 17.4 9.5 
Fargo, N. D.. 13.4 4 17.4 19.4 11.5 
Minot, N. Dak.. 14.6 4 18.6 20.6 12.7 
Huron, S. Dak.. 12.9 % 17.9 19.9 11 

Wichita, Kans...... 10.9 4 14.9 16.9 5 i | 


Note: Kerosine 8.8. prices are generally 3¢ above 
normal t.w. price. 
Stanolind Gasoline (Third Grade) 


Stanolind normal prices are 1c under normal Red 
Crown prices, thru territory. Among subnormal 
— -— a following: 


Yecatur, [l.........11 4 15 16.5 
eee liad PAN ee ee | 6.7 6.2 
Indianapolis, Ind...11.9 *5 16.9 18.4 
— Moines, Iowa... 9.1 4 13 1**17.8 

Louis, Mo.... ‘10.7 +4 14.7 14.7 
see ng Men... .... 6.5 4 12.5 14.5 
Milwaukee, we... OS 14.8 16.3 
Huron, 8. D..... 1.3% 16.9 18.9 
WwW ichita, Kans. 8 4 12 14.4 
Minneapolis, Minn..11.4 4 15.4 15.4 


St. Louis, Kansas City and St. Joseph prices 
include lc city tax. {Includes 4c state tax. 
*South Dakota gasoline and pong’ 

clude 0.lc for sales tax. Indiana t.w. 
oline prices include 0.2c for chain prtrd “. 

**Service station prices for gasoline at Iowa 
mean represent the opinion of National Petroleum 

ews as to prices prevailing at the majority of 
stations. 

Discounts to dealers: Effective Dec. 1, 1934, thru 
territory, except Michigan effective Apr 1, 1935, 
and except Chicago division and Iowa, maximum 
discounts to controlled and uncontrolled undi- 
vided gasoline accounts, off s.s. price at normal 
0ints: Ethyl and Red Crown gasoline. 3.5c; 
Stanolind 2.5c; in Chicago, effective July 1, 1935. 
Ethyl and Red Crown, 4c; Stanoliad, 3c. Divided 
gasoline accounts thru territory, get 0.5c less per 
gallon. In case of lease and agency and AAA ac- 
counts, the above discounts include the 0.5c per 
gal. rental allowance. In Iowa, normal dealer 
prices are 1.5c below normal t.w. price for first and 
second grade gasolines, and 0.5c under normal t.w. 
for third grade. 

Discounts to commercial consumers: Effective 
Jan. 1, 1935, thru territory, except Michigan ef- 
fective Feb. 1, on purchases per month, discount 
off t.w. price; all gasolines, 25 to 1,000 gals., at 
t.w. pas: 1,000 gals. or more, 1.5c off t.w. on 
Ethyl and Red Crown, and 6.5c on Stanolind. Pur- 
chases of less than 25 "gals. get regular s.s. price. 


S. O. Nebraska 


Standard Red Crown Gasoline 


ricea in- 
8.8. gas- 


Omaha, Neb. soko 6 18.4 20.4 10.4 
McCook, a i.i 66 EO.e “ween BEt 
Norfolk, Neb.......12.8 6 18.8 20,8 10.8 
North Platte, Neb...13.2 6 99:2 2.3 2:3 
Scottsbluff, Neb....13.9 6 19.9 21.9 11.9 
Reliance Gasoline (Third Grade) 
Omaha, Neb.......11 6 5s 17 
McCook, Neb. Lee: 6 1.6 17.9 
Norfolk, Neb. 1s 66 178 198 
Nerth Platte, Neb. .12.2 6 is 2 20.2 
Scottsbluff, Neb 12.9 6 18.9 20.9 


prices are normal, resellers’ allowance off service 
station prices are (Marimum over-all, including 
rent) as follows: Reliance, 24c; Standard Red 
Crown, and Solite with Ethyl, 3 4c. Where service 
station gasoline prices are below normal, resellers’ 
allowances are reduced one-half of the amount be- 


, low normal, down to the following (Minimum over- 





all includin 


Crown and 
Dise 


rent): Reliance, hw Standard Red 
Solite with Ethyl, 
s to con s: for Ss wagon deliveries 
covered only by Standard Commercial Consumer 
Contract, effective January 1, 1935. 


S. O. Louisiana 





Essolene 

Consumer Kero- 

Tank ealer Tax- Posted sine 

Car T.W. es SS. T.W. 

Little Rock, Ark.. 8 0:5 7.5 21.5 44.5 
Alexandria, La.. 8 10.5 *8 22 *11 

Baton Rouge, La.. es 10.5 *% Zi *EE.5 
New Orleans, La.... 7.25 9.5 *9 22 *12 
Lake Charles, m.... 6S bi 76 22.5 li 
Shreveport, La...... 75 130 WT 25S 

Lafayette, La....... 8.5 11 *8 22.5 12.5 

Bristol, Tenn....... 9.5 10.75 8 21.5 14.5 

Chattanoo, a, Tenn..10 2.5 8 2 11.5 
Knoxville, Tenn. ...10.5 13 8 24.5 14 
Memphis, Tenn..... S.5 #1 S 22:5 it 
Nashville, Tenn.. 9.5 12 8 23.5 10 


*Baton Rouge anni Shreveport gasoline tax in- 
cludes 5c state tax, lc federal tax, and lc parish 
tax. Alexander, Lake Charles and Lafayette, 2c 
— tax. New Orleans, 3c parish tax. Louisiana 

— prices include lc state tax. 
Price basis to Undivided dealers get 
dealer price, less 0.5c. 

Price basis to commercial consumers: Effective 
Feb. 11, 1935, commercial consumers not under 
contract will be billed at 2.5c per gal. above posted 
bulk plant tank car price at time and place of de- 
livery in lots of 50 gals or more at one time. Con- 
tract customers will be billed at following differ- 
entials over tank car price. on yearly purchases: 
up to 35,999 gals., 2.5c over tank car price; 36,000 
to 119,999 a. 2 2c over; 120,000 to 239,999 gals., 
1.5¢; 240,000 to 479, 999 gals, 1c; 480,000 gals. 
and over, 0.5c. 

On single deliveries to all classes of commercial 
consumers, of less than 50 gals., s.s. price at time 
and place of delivery applies. 


alers: 


Magnolia Petroleum 


Mobilgas 
Kero- 
Total sine 
T.W. Taxes T.W. » Rowe 
Muskogee, Okla... .10 5 15 = 8 
Oklahoma City..... 10 5S 19 8 
Teles, Gale... ..2 ss 10 5 15 19 8 
Fort Smith, Ark ...10.5 5 15.5 19 8 
Little, Rock, Ark...10.5 7.5 18 21.5 9.5 
Texarkana, Ark..... 5 S&S 4:5 3:5 $8.5 
Pe OM icccs OS S 3:5. 17 8.5 
Pe. Werte, FOR... 5 ae 3.5. i7 8.5 
Houston, Tex....... 9 5 14 18 8.5 
San Antonio, Tex... 9 5 14 18 8.5 
El Paso, Tex...... ‘10 ys ee 19 8 
Roswell, N. M...... 11.5¢t6.5 18 22 10 
Santa Fe, N. M.....12.5**7 9.3 2s.5 32 
Metro Gasoline (Third Grade) 
Muskogee, Okla.... 7 5 12 14 
Oklahoma City..... 8 S 16 
‘Tue, OFA... ...... 8 5 13 13 
Ft. Smith, Ark..... 10.5 5 15.5 15 
Little Rock, Ark....10.5 7.5 18 18.5 
Texarkana, ts Ss BS 
ee eee 6 5 ll 13 
Rt. Worth, Tex..... 7 S i 14 
Houston, Tex....... 8 5 13 16 
San Antonio, Tex 8 5 13 16 
oe ey ee (oe 12.5 35 
Roswell, N. M...... 8 tt65 14.5 17.5 
Santa Fe, N. M.. Q **7 16 19 er 
*In Texarkana, ‘4c Texas tax applies; outside 


Texarkana, 6.5c Arkansas tax applies. 

tin Fort Smith, 4c Oklahoma tax applies out- 
side Fort Smith, 6.5c Arkansas tax applies. 

**Includes lc city tax. 

ttIncludes 0.5¢ city tax 

Note: Price basis to dealers off s.s. price in t.w., 
bulk or bbl. deliveries, on Mobilgas and Ethyl, 
normally: to 100% dealers, 4c; to divided dealers, 
3.5c, except Texas no discount. On Metro gasoline 
in Texas, Oklahoma and New Mexico: to 100% 
dealers, 3c; to divided dealers, 2.5c, except Texas 
no discount. On Metro, in Arkansas and Louisiana: 
to 100% dealers, 3.25c. 

Price’ basis to consumers: Thru Texas, effective 
Jan. 1, 1936, New Mexico, effective Jan. 18, and 
Oklahoma, effective Feb. 20, all grades of gasoline 
invoiced on the same graduated scale as now 
allowed 100% dealers, which see in above para- 


| graph. Thru Arkansas and Louisiana, all grades 
Discount lo dealers: where service station gasoline 


gasoline invoiced at consumer's t.w. price, which 
on Mobilgas and Ethyl], normally is 3.5c less than 
8.8. price, less following contract quantity discounts 
at end of month, on all three grades, on monthly 
purchases: 3,001 to 10,000 gals., 0.5c; 10,001 to 
20,000 gals, ic; 20,001 to 40,000 gals., 1.5c; and 
40,001 gals. and over, 2c. Metro invoiced at same 
price as Mobilgas. 
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TANK WAGON, SERVICE STATION MARKETS 


Taz column includes le federal taz, state gasoline tax, also city and county tazes as indicated in footnoles, and inspection fees, as shown in general foatnole. These 
prices in effect May 25, 1936, as posted by principal markeling companies al their headquarters offices, bul subject to laler corrections 





Continental Oil 


Conoco Bronze Gasoline 


Kero- 

Total sine 

T.W. Tazes T.W. S.S. T.W. 
Denver, Colo....... 13 5 18 20 ll 
Pueblo, Colo....... 13 5 18 20 13 
Grand Junction, Col.16 § 21.5 23.8 iS 

Casper, Wyo........ 4.5 5 19.5 2.5 F.S 
Cheyenne, Wyo.....14.5 5 19.5 21.5 13 

Billings, Mont...... 16.5 6 22.5 2.5 14:5 

Butte, Mont +<ae 6 21 . 14.5 

Great Falls, Mont.. 16.5 6 22.5 24.5 14.5 

Helena, Mont.. -16.5 6 22.5 24.5 14.5 
Salt Lake —— Utah.16 os .2 23 16 
a eee 16.5 2 22.5 24:3 18 
Twin Falls, a fe 25 18 
Albuquerque, N. M..12 $6.5 5 20.5 18 


Demand (Third aes 


Denver, Golo....... ll 5 16 18 
Cheyenne, Wyo.....12.5 5 7.5 139.5 
Helena, Mont.. 14.5 6 20.5 22.5 
Salt Lake City, Utah.14 5 19 21 
Boles, Fda... .. 5... 4.5 6 20.5 22.5 


Albuquerque, N. M. 8. 5 16.5 15 7 
tInclaudes city tax of 0.5c. 

Discounts: effective March 1, 1934, on gasolines 
thru territory, except Montana, off s.s. price: to 
“undivided” dealers: Ethyl and Conoco Bronze, 
4c; Demand, 3c; to “‘divided’’ dealers: Ethyl. and 
Conoco Bronze, 3.5c; Demand, 2.5c. hru Mon- 
tana, effective March 24, 1936, on gasoline, off t.w. 

rice to ‘‘undivided”’ dealers: Ethyl and Conoce 

ronze, 2c; Demand, lc; to “divided” dealers: 
Ethyl and Coneco Bronze, 1.5c; Demand 0.5c. 


S. O. California 


Standard Gasoline 


San Francisco, Cal. .13 4 17 18 11.5 
Los Angeles, Cal....12.5 4 16.5 17.5 9 
Fresno, Cal........ 3.5 4 1.5 W.5 hi 
Phoenix, Ariz.. 15 6 21 22 +16 
Reno, Nev elas ten 4.5 § 19.5 20.5 18 
Portland, Ore.......13.5 6 19.5 20.5 13.5 
er te Wash 33.5 6 19.5 20.5 13.5 
Spokane, Wash..... 16.5 @ 22.5 23.8 16.5 
acoma, Wash. 18.5 6 39.5 2S 18:5 


Flight Gasoline (Third ee 


San Francisco, Cal. ‘ta 4 15 16.5 
Los Angeles, Cal. . ll 4 15 16 
Promo, Cal. ....... ‘12 4 16 7 
OSS. rr 13 5 18 19 

Phoenix, Ariz.......13.5 6 19.5 20.5 
Portland, Ore.......12 6 18 19 
— Witte. .... 12 6 #618 19 
kane, Wash. Pe 6 21 22 
acoma, Wash. 12 6 18 19 


tIncludes 5c state tax. 
Discount to dealers: effective March 3, 1936, on 
gasoline, off t.w. price; on Stanavo Aviation, to 
100% dealers, 2c; split dealers, lc; on Standard 
Ethyl and Standard Gasoline, to 106% dealers, 3c; 


to split dealers, 2c; on Flight gasoline, both 100% ~ 


and split dealers, 2c. 

To commercial consumers: effective March 3, 
1936, off tank wagon price: on single deliveries of 
40 gallons and over, advance quantity discount 
from above prices extended at time of delivery on 
Stanavo Aviation and Flight Gasoline, 2c per 
gallon; Standard Ethyl and Standard Gasolines, 
3c. S.s. schedule applies on single deliveries less 
than 40 gallons. 

On kerosine in tank car, transport truck and 
trailer delivery, 3c off t.w. price; plant deliveries 
to jobbers, 2.5c below t.w. 


Canada 
Prices of Imperial Oil Ltd. 





Per Imperial Gallon, which is 1.2 U. S. Gallons | 


Imperial Three Star Gasoline 


Kero- 
Tota sine 
T.W. Taxes T.W. S.S. T.W. 
Hamilton, Ont......15 6 21 2.5 ii 
Toronto, Ont.......15 6 2 23.5 7 
Brandon, Man......23.8 7 30.8 33.8 22.3 
Winnipeg, M as....22.2 & 2 3.2 7 
Regina, S teecmon = 30.5 33.5 22 
Saskatoon, Sank. cocae.e £ BS MS WS 
Edmonton, Alta.....25.7 7 32.7 35.7 24.2 
Calgary, Alta.......23 7 30 33 St.S 
Vancouver, B.C... .19 <t 2 29 24 
Montreal, ' iy eee a 6 19.5 22 17.5 
St. John, N » sail 7 8 25 29 19.5 
Halifax, N. 17 8 25 29 19.5 


Discounts ; ‘dealers: 

Maritime Provinces, 4c per gallon off s.s. price 
to all classes of dealers. Quebec, except Montreal 
City, Prairie Provinces and British Columbia, 3c 


to divided dealers, 4c to undivided dealers. Ontario | 


and Montreal City, 
to undivided dealers 


2 kc to divided dealers, 3 4c 


Aviation Gasoline 


Following are tank car and/or tank 
wagon prices of aviation gasoline in prin- 
cipal marketing territories (Stanavo avi- 
ation in all territories except Continental 
Oil and Magnolia Pet. Co.) Tax column 
includes Ic federal tax, and state tax; also 


municipal taxes as indicated in footnotes. | 


In Effect May 25, 1936 
S. O. New Jersey 

Tank Car T.W. 

eh) 10 12 

Wena, DEG... wee 10 12 
W: i MR tig as sx wn wees 12.6 
Richmond Va........ 14.2 
G o, N.C 14.7 
Raleigh, N.C........ 16.6 
Charleston, W. Va.... 14.2 
Colonial Beacon Oil Co. * 

T.W 
Brooklyn, N. Y.. TE eT er ree 12.8 
Buffalo, N. Y.... or Sete 14.1 
I Sloss ahr ena Roe ween 14.5 

S. O. Pennsylvania 
PE Dlecencccccecuscecses 14.1 
I Os ook ew emxawee aaeas 14.9 
S. O. Louisiana 

Weer QO Bi. coon cc ccsaaccacns 12.3 
CRN BIR 6c ccwendeiacwncue 12.6 


Prices in above four territories do not include 
state or federal taxes. They are for 74 octane grade 
aviation gasoline. An 80 octane product generally 
brings 0.5c premium and an 87 octane product, 1.5c 
premium over the 74 octane grade. 


Note: S.s. prices in abovef our territories are | 
a - over t.w. prices. Above t.w. prices are 
net, with no discounts allowed for quantity pur- 


chases. T.w. prices are generally tank car price, 
plus freight, plus 2.5c per gal. 


S. O. Ohio 
Thru Ohio 


Naphtha 


In Effect May 25, 1936 


(Net price in Taak Wagon; in Cents per 
Gallon) 
Mineral V.M.&P. 
Spirits Naphtha 
S. O. New Jersey 
Baltimore, Md...... 14 15.5 
Newark, N. J. 12.5 14.5 
WwW ashington. dD. € 14 *17.5 
*Steel bbls. only. 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 1.5 12.5 
New York C ity. 10.5 11.5 
Rochester, N. Y. 12 
Syracuse, N. Y.... 14 
Boston, Mass... 13 33.5 
Bridgeport, Conn 13 13.5 
Providence, R. 1. 13 14 
Atlantic Refining Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa 11.5 2.5 
Rancester, FG... «0... 13 14 
Pittsburgh, Pa..... mee 14.5 14.5 
Note: Prices for Mineral Spirits also apply to 
Stoddard Solvent; and prices for & P. 


oo 


Naphtha apply also to Light Cleaners Naphtha. 


2c off above t.w. prices to large buyers in some 
instances. 
S. O. Ohio 
s. R. V.M.&P. 
Solvent Naphtha 
Thru Ohio. . 14 13.75 
Note: V.M.&P. Naphtha prices also apply on 
Dry Cleaners naphtha and special Varnolene; 
Varnolene and Sohio Solvent 0.5e below these 
prices. 
S. O. Indiana 
Mineral V.M.&P. Stoddard 
Spirits Naphtha Solvent 
| Chicago, Il. 16.2 16.5 14 
Detroit, Mich 17.9 19 18 
Kansas City, Mo. 13.9 14.9 13.9 
St. Louis, Mo. 14.2 15 13.5 
Milwaukee, Wis. 18.8 19.8 18.8 
Minneapolis, 
Minn.. 17.9 18.9 16.4 
Note: Prices for V.M.&P. apply also to Light 


| Cleaners Nap 


Total 
Consumer Consumer | 
Tax T.W. 
Stanavo Ethyl Aviation: 
73 octane.... eso Renoe 5 20.5 
80 octane 16.5 5 21.5 
87 octane 17.5 5 22.95 


Discounts: For delivery on contract to hangar 
operators and resellers: 2c below commercial con- 


sumer posted t.w. price. 
S. O. Indiana 
Chicago, Ill......... 15 4 19 
Indianapolis, Ind... .15.9 5 20.9 
Detroit, Mich.......16.5 4 20.5 
Milwaukee, Wisc... .15.3 5 20.3 
Minneapolis, Minn. .15.4 4 19.4 
St. Louis, Mo....... 13.7 *4 Te 
Kansas City, Mo....14.4 *4 18.4 
A ee 16.4 4 20.4 
eter, Se 2... eke 5.9 5 20.9 
Wichita, Kans......13.9 4 17.9 
*Includes lc city tax 
**I ncludes 0.lc to cover sales tax. 
Magnolia Petroleum 
Dallas, Tex. . eS 5 16.5 
Humble Oil & Refining Co. 
Tank Car 
Baytown, Tex. (exclusive of taxes)........ 8.5 
Continental Oil Co. 
Total 
TW. Tax foe 
Denver, Colo.......16 5 21 
Cheyenne, Wyo.....17.5 5 22.5 
Helena, Mont.. 19.5 6 25.5 
Salt Lake City, Utah.19 5 24 
Albuquerque, N. M..15 46.5 21.5 
*Includes city tax of 0.5c. 
S. O. California 
Phoenix, Ariz. 16 6 22 
Los Angeles, C al. 13.5 4 17.5 
San Francisco, Cal. .14 4 18 
ee 38.5 5 20.5 
Portland, Ore.......14.5 6 20.5 
Seattle, Wash... ...14.5 6 20.5 
Spokane, Wash..... 17.5 6 23.5 


Note: For discounts, etc., see note under Stand- 
ard and Flight gasoline above. 


htha. 
tax. 
3, before discounts. 


All prices, with exception of 
Missouri points, include state 
are base price 


Prices shown 


Naphtha (In Tank Cars) 


In Tank Cars (F.o.b. refinery or seaboard terminal 
except Ohio, delivered price.) 


Baltimore. . . 


New York Harbor. 
Philadelphia district. 


Ohio points, d 


*This is on 
Note: 
special 


Varnolene anc 


than on V.M.& 


In Ohio, 
Varnolene 


V.M. & P. 
Naphtha 


10 


elivere nd. 

S.R. solvent. 

prices on 

are same 

1 Sohio Solvent, 
» 


D.C. 


as 


@ 


prices are 0.5¢ 


Solvent 


naphtha and 
V.M.&P.; on 


less 


Latest Changes 


From May 19 to May 25 inclusive. 
Dates and amounts of changes 


shown. 
prices. 


See table for full 
Changes are on 


current 
gasoline 


unless kerosine is indicated. 


SN. O. 


General 
ranging f 
Charlotte, 
0.3¢; Hjck 


0.4e. 


Kerosine: 


0.1e 
May 


Cut 
lina, 


New 


Jersey—Essolene: 

cut thru North Carolina 
rom (.le to 0.4e, May 18. 
Mt. Airy and Salisbury, cut 
ory, cut 0.1lc; Raleigh, cut 
to 0.6c, thru North Caro- 
18; Charlotte and Salisbury, 


(Continued on page 


81) 
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U. S. Crude Runs and Gasoline Stocks as Reported Weekly by A. P. I. 
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Refinery Crude Runs Incr 


(By Telegraph) 
NEW YORK, May 
fue! stocks, which de- 
1,000,000 barrels the 


26 


i L. motor 
clined nearly 


week ended May 16, to 67,622,000 bar 
rels, were entirely unchanged at the 
latter figure on May 23, even though 


stocks were shifted 
in various districts, 
troleum Institute reports. 

Although refinery 
475,000 barrels. 
the past week, 


about considerably 
the American Pe 


declined 
39,719,000 barrels 
these bal 


stocks 
to 


were exactly 





39,000 barrels in unfinished gasoline 
stocks. In-transit stocks totaled 21,- 
254,000 barrels and unfinished gaso- 
line 6,649,000 barrels on May 23. 
Motor fuel stocks at East 
plants piled up 547,000 barrels, 
223,000 barrels the past week. 
fornia stocks were up 135,000 barrels, 
and Appalachian, Inland Texas and 
North Louisiana-Arkansas also chalked 
up smaller increases, 
Three districts showed 


creases in 


Coast 
to 20,- 
Cali- 


sizeable de- 
stocks of motor fuel, These 


ase Of 


000 Barrels 


ma-Kansas- Missouri, 
228,000 barrels, and Louisiana 
246,000 barrels. 
Crude runs to stills increased 57,- 
000 barrels the past week, to 2,797.- 
barrels daily average. This fol 
lows an increase of 49,000 barrels the 
previous week. The largest increase 
was at Texas Gulf plants where runs 
were up 29,000 barrels. Louisiana 
Gulf plants also increased their runs 


with a decline of 
Gulf 
districts, 


O00 


13,000 barrels. Other districts showed 
smaller gains, and three showed slight 











anced by increases of 436,000 barrels were Indiana-Illinois-Kentucky, with decreases, with California indicating 
in in-transit and terminal stocks and a decline of 295,000 barrels; Oklaho- no change the past week. 
CURRENT REFINERY OPERATIONS 
— Stocks Cracked Gasoline Production 
Per Cent Daily Average Crude Per Cent of Reporting (Thousands of Barrels) % Total Daily Av. Pro- 
Ihetricts Capacity to Stills (Barrels) Capacity Operated Total Finished Total Finished Gas & Gas & Capacity duction (Barrels) 
Reporting Week Ended Week Ended and Unfinished and Unfinished Fuel Oil Fuel Oil Reporting Week Ended 
Motor Fuel* Motor Fuel* 
May 23) May 16 May 23 May 16 May 23 May 16 May 23) May 16 May 23. May 16 
Kast Coast 100.0 195.000 189.000 80.90 79 9 20,228 19.681 8.179 8.003 100.0 111,000 96,000 
Appalachian 914.8 105,000 100,000 71.9 68 5 2 701 2 614 184 142 98 7 24.000 21,000 
Ind., Ik, Ky 95.9 114,000 408,000 07 6 96 2 10, $52 11,147 3.106 3.267 99 7 124,000 125,008 
Okla.. Kans., Mo 84.8 299 000 295,000 77.9 76.8 7.351 7.579 717 2 606 89 1 65,000 65,000 
Inland Texas 18 107,000 108,000 66 9 67.5 1,553 L510 1.756 1.695 70.9 29,000 26,000 
Texas Gulf 96 8 627,008 598,000 95 90 9 8,153 8,222 6,976 6,597 78.5 149,000 155,000 
La. Gaull 96 4 129,000 116,000 79 1 ge 1,49] 1.737 1.975 1.926 96 1 22.000 19,000 
No. La., Ark 90 0 19,000 51.000 68 | TO 8 181 125 388 389 935.7 9,000 9,000 
Rocky Mt 61.9 14.000 17.000 a3 78.3 1,532 1.562 ‘33 T30 81.8 13,000 : 4,000 
California 92 6 528.000 528,000 66 9 66 9 13.280 13.145 71:307 71,134 100.0 60,000 67,000 
Total ey 89 6 2 797,000 2.740.000 80.7 79.0 67,622 67,622 97,911 96,819 - 95.9 606. 000 597,000 
Estimated lt Total 
Bur. of Mines Basis 2.975.000 2,920,000 72.4190 72,190 100.212 99120 650,000 615,000 
*Includes stocks at refineries, in bulk terminals, pipe lines and in transit 
SU Narionat PerroteumM News 




















est, light fuel oil prices were re- 

duced in most refinery districts 
the week ended May 23. Industrial 
fuels remained in good shape although 
consumption was somewhat reduced. 


RR ese tizne lack of buyer inter- 


Even No. 1 fuel oil which in recent 
weeks has been used largely for oth- 
er than heating purposes was affected 
by lack of buying. Grades No. 2, 3, 
and 4 generally were reduced from 
0.125 to 0.25 cent with few takers 
even at the lower prices. 


Supply and demand for industrial 
grades of fuel oil remained in good 
balance. In some sections, however, 
industrial buying was not as heavy as 
it was two or three weeks ago. 


+: 


TULSA, May 23.—The downward 
trend of Mid-Continent light fuel oils 
continued during the third week of 
May. Reductions were not quite as 
sharp as in the previous week, but 
slight price concessions were being 
made on most of the oils falling within 
the No. 1 to No. 3 specifications. Even 
the No. 1 prime white oil succumbed 
to light demand and prices dropped 
0.125 cent in one or two districts. 

Many refiners, rather than upset the 
market, were taking surplus offerings 
of light fuel oils to storage. This re- 
lieved the situation somewhat, but 
there still were a few cars too many 
available in the open market. North- 
ern distributors of heating oils ap- 
parently were not interested in storing 
much light fuel at this time. 


Little change was noted in the mar- 
ket for cracking stocks. Demand ap- 
parently was evenly balanced with de- 
mand. Prices were steady. 

Railroad and industrial users still 
were the most consistent users of 
heavy fuel from the Mid-Continent. 
Prices were unchanged. 


+ %: 


NEW YORK, May 23.—Reductions 
of 0.25 cent a gallon in tank car and 
barge prices of Nos. 2, 3 and 4 fuel 
oils at New York harbor, Boston and 
Providence featured the light fuel oil 
markets at eastern seaboard terminals 
the third week of. May. 

The reductions, made by most dis- 
tributors, established a tank car price 
of 4.25 cents on Nos. 2 and 3 oils and 
3.75 cents on No. 4 oil at New York 

New prices at Bos- 


and Providence. 

ton were 4.25 cents on all three grades. 
Reports from Philadelphia and Balti- 
more were that markets there would 
probably drop to the lower levels due 
to competition from New York har- 
bor, although prices were unchanged 
at the end of the week. 

Tank wagon prices of light fuel oils 
also were reduced 0.25 cent at some 
points, although the reductions were 
not as general as the tank car cuts, 
Demand for these oils remained slack. 

Industrial fuel oils remained in good 
demand and prices were steady. 


May 27, 1936 








LIGHT FUEL 


Prices 


REDUCED 





CHICAGO, May 22.—Light fuel oils 
continued to hold little interest for 
buyers and sellers alike in the Mid- 
Western tank car market the week 
ended May 22. 


Mild weather resulted in virtually 
no light heating oil being consumed, 
according to reports, and it was too 
early for distributors to consider fill- 


ing storage against the next heating 
oil season, they said. 
Buying of No. 1 prime white fuel 


for other than heating purposes has 





FUEL OILS 


Following are tank wagon prices of various 
grades of healing oil at the points shown in various 
territories. Prices are in cents per gallon. 


Prices in Effect May 25, 1936 


No. 1 No. 2 No.3 No. 4 
S. O. New Jersey 


Newark, N.J....... 7.25 6.50 6.50 6.50 
Atlantic City, N. J... 8 6.5 6.5 6 

Baltimore, Md...... 8 6 6 5.5 
Washington, D.C... 8.00 6.75 6.75 6.75 


Discounts: At Newark and Atlantic City, pur- 
chasers taking 50,000 gals. get disceunt of 0.5c 
per gal. 

Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. 
(S. O. New York Division) 


New York City..... 7 6.50 6.50 6.00 
Alpe. IN: Ve. 650 7.75 6.50 6.50 6.25 
Rochester, N. Y.... 8.25 7.00 7.00 7.00 
Boston, Mass...... 7.5 6.50 6.50 6.50 
Bangor, Me.. 8 6.50 6.50 6.50 
Manchester N. H.. 8 6.75 6.75 6.75 
Burlington, Vt...... 3.75 7.7% 7.76 7.3% 
New Haven, Conn... 7.5 6.25 6.25 6.25 
Providence, R. 1..... 7.25 6.50 6.50 6.00 

Discounts: At New York City, consumers 


taking 10,000 to 50,000 gals., get 0.25c per gal. 
discount when minimum amount has _ been 
reached; above 50,000 gals., 0.5c. 


Atlantic Refining 


Philadelphia, Pa..... 7.50 6.25 6.25 5.75 
Allentown, Pa....... 8 6.7% 6.75 6.7 
Wilmington, Del..... 7.08 6.26 6.25 5.75 
Springfield, Mass.. . 7.50 7 ea 7 

orcester, Mass..... 7.75 7.25 7.25 
Hartford, Conn...... 7 7 7 

S. O. Ohio 

Ohio Statewide...... 8 7.75 7.50 7.25 


Nolte: S. O. Ohio prices are for hose dumps; 
bucket dumps are 0.5c¢ per gallon higher. 


S. O. Indiana 


Stanolez Fuel Oil 
No. 1 No. 3 

Ee, oe Pee are 7.2% 6.5 
DO ci cce conadwacaae °3).7 723.2 
en da cacek tawe ahaa 6.8 6.8 
I ov ie 5. cance cuacdede 8 7 

MI kb oc ndcaueccricaas $:2 7.3 
rere rete s 8.8 64 
WE Is occ hk ceawisectaneewa 7.2 65 
WIIG ono 'cascccercescacce’ 6.6 59 


*Includes state tax of 4c. 


Note: Small-lot deliveries of light fuel oils range 
from 0.5¢ to 1.5¢ higher than above quotations. 











slowed up considerably, 
reports. 


according to 


Price shading on most of the lighter 
fuels was reported increasing. As yet. 
however, sellers hesitated to make 
open price reductions in view of the 
attending lack of movement. They in- 
dicated they preferred to sit back and 
take business as 


it came, at prices 
which are competitive. 
Industrial fuel oils were in good 


position. Buying was in fair balance 
with offerings, sellers reported. 





TANK WAGON CHANGES 





(Continued from page 79) 
cut 0.3c; Hickory, cut 0.1le, Mt. Airy, 
cut 0.4c; Raleigh, cut 0.6e. 
8. O. Ohio—Kerosine: 
Henry County, cut le, May 20 
Magnolia Petroleum—Mobilgas: 
Houston, t.w. up 0.5¢, s.s. up le, 
May 19. 
Metro: 
Houston, t.w. up 2c, ss. up 3c, May 
19. 
El Paso, t.w. up 1c, s.s. up 1.5¢, May 
21, 
Corrections 


Notation of amount of change 
and dates not previously shown 
in table. Table in this issue is cor- 
rected to show these changes. 
Changes are on gasoline unless 
kerosine is indicated. 


S. O. Ohio—Kerosine: 
Henry County was not cut le, Mareh 
27, as reported on page 117, April 1 is- 


sue, It has been 


ture up to May 20. 


on statewide struc- 


S. 0. Kentucky—Croun: 
3irmingham, t.w. cut 0.5¢, s.s. cut le, 

May 7. 

Kyso: 

Birmingham, t.w. cut 0.5e, s.s. cut Ie, 
May 7; cut le, May 9. 

S. O. Nebraska—Reliance: 

Scottsbluff, s.s. up 2c, May 15 
Magnolia Petroleum—Mobilgas: 

San Antonio, t.w. up 0.5¢, S.s. up Ie, 
May 15, instead of t.w. up lc, SS. up 
2c, as reported on page 77, May 20 is- 
sue. 

Metro: 
San Antonio, t.w. up lec, ss. up 2¢, 


May 15, instead of t.w. up 0.5¢, s.s. up 
le, as reported on page 77, May 20 is- 
sue. 

Tulsa, t.w. up 2c, May 8. 
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CRUDE OIL MARKETS 


Prices in $ per bbl. of 42 L 


/. S. gals. at the well. A. P. I. gravity. Prices are effective as of 7 a.m. of dates as given. 








Eastern Fields 
Posted by Joseph Seep Purchasing Agency 
(Effective Jan. 13, 1936) 
Penna. Grade Oil in Southwest Penna. 
Pipe Lines 
Penna. Grade Oil in Eureka Pipe Lines 
(West Virginia). . 
Penna. Grade Oil in Buckeye Pipe Lines 
ene tere SS OO Te $1.97 
Corning Oil in Buckeye Pipe Lines (Ohio) $1.42 
Posted by Other Companies 
Tide Water Pipe Co., Ltd. 
Bradford-Allegheny district (Penna. 
and N. Y.) (Effective Jan. 13, 1936). .$2.45 
*The Pennzoil Co.: (Effective Jan. 13, 1936) 
Penna. Grade Oil in National Transit 
9 


SEN ees ttn cle ik ated ete victe alates diamore 2.42 
Ashland Oil & Transportation Co. 

Somerset Oil in Ashland Lines ‘(Ky.): 

(Effective Jan. 9, 1936) 
eee .$1.30 
Kentucky River...... .$1.38 


*The Pennzoil Co. posts “$2. 42 in Coc hran, 
Franklin, Hamilton and Doolittle, Pa. fields; 
prices in other lower districts range down to 
$2.37 per bbl. at well. 


Michigan 
Posted by Pure Oil Co. 
Midland, Midland County (Jan. 14, 1936) $1.32 
Posted by Simrall Pipe Line Corp. 
(Effective Jan. 14, 1936) 


West Brauch and equal grades. ........$1.16 
Beaverton, Crystal, Greendale, Porter 
and equal grades............. . +. -$1.32 


Central States Fields 
Posted by Ohio Oil Co. 
(Effective Jan. 9, 1936) 


Illinois, Princeton, Western Kentucky. .$1.23 
(Effective Jan. 10, 1936) 


BR seco eco sae a eros .- $1.25 
Posted by Stoll Oil Refining Co. 
(Effective Jan. 9, 1936) 

Stoll Pipe Line Oil (Ky.)........ $1.28 


Canadian Fields 
Posted by Imperial Oil Refineries, Ltd. 
Weslern Ontario 
(Effective Sept. 9, 1933) 


| re renin $2.10 
On Gorings......... Detetare tne os 2.17 
Alhberta—Turner Vallev 
(Prices f.0.b. field tankage) 
(Effective Feb. 3, 1936 
Crude Naphtha: 
40-44.9.. ee ef 1Clear $2.70 
45-49.9..... in wee tDiscolored... 2.46 
50 and above. .$2.32 


tClear naphtha: 22 color; 10 lbs. vapor pres- 
sure, Reid method; 90% recovery; end point, 
410°. Discolored naphtha: same specifications 
as for clear naphtha except color. 


Mid-Continent 
Posted by Stanolind Crude Oil 
Purchasing Co. 
(Effective Jan. 9, 1936) 
(In North-North 


(In Oklahoma-Kansas) Central Texas) 


a $0.94 $0.84 
a eee 0.96 0.86 
SE ... 0.98 6.88 
|) Ere 1.00 0.90 
See . 1.02 0.92 
See 1.04 0.94 
Se 7 £206 0.96 
55-85.9..... 1.08 0.98 
56-BO9... 00.50% 1.10 1.00 
eof eee AS F 1.02 
SF ae em fF 1 04 
eee 1.16 1.06 
40 and above..... 1.18 1.08 


Above Stanolind prices met as follows: 

Jan. 9, by The Texas Co. in North and North 
Central Texas; Continental Oil in all three 
states 

Note: Stanolind prices in Okla.-Kans. are for 

quantities computed by 97% tank tables. In 

exas, 99% tank tables ‘are used, volume 
corrected to 60° F., and deduction for full b.s. 
& w. content 


Posted by Carter Oil Co. 
In Oklahoma 
(Effective Jan. 9, 1936) 


Below 25... 5.3 $0.86 33-33 ..9 .. $1.04 
ee 0.88 34-34.9..... 1.06 





26-26.9.. ccceeees 0.90 35-35.9...-. 1.08 
eo See 0.92 36-36.9..... 1.10 
oo Ee 0.94 eee 1.12 
2 es oe 0.96 38-38.9..... 1.14 
ed EO 0.98 ee et RE 1.16 
I BAe 1.00 40 and above 1.18 
SS eee 1.02 


Jan 9, Carter’s Oklahoma gravity and price 
schedule met in Oklahoma-Kansas by Sinclair- 
Prairie, and Humble’s West Central Texas 
schedule met in North and North Central 
Texas where Sinclair-Prairie buys. Same day, 
Shell Petroleum met Carter in full in Oklahoma- 
Kansas. 

Posted by Magnolia Petroleum Co. 
(Effective Jan. 9, 1936) 

In Oklahoma, same schedule as Carter Oil, 
which see above, beginning with below 25, at 
$0.86 and ending with 40 & above, at $1.18. 

In Texas: North and North Central, includ- 
ing Burkburnett, Archer, Stephens, Henrietta, 
Electra, Comanche and Olden; and in Central 
Texas, including Mexia, Wortham, and Panola 
county, same gravity and price schedule as 
Humble in West Central Fone, which see 
below, beginning with below 29 at $0.84, and 
ending with 40 and above, at $1.08. 
tPosted by Humble Oil & Refining Co. 

Texas Fields 
(*West Central Texas) 


(Effective Jan. 9, 1936) 


Below 29... 2% $0.84 35-35 .9..... $0.98 
et 0.86 36-36.9..... 1.00 
PD oss on sain 0.88 > Sto J ep eee 1.02 
Jo I Dea 0.90 he oe CI 1.04 
DEBE s a16.o vlecsia 0.92 39-39 .9. 1.06 
EE 0.94 40 and above. 1.08 
a OTe 


0.9 

*Includes Brown, Callahan, Coleman, Co- 
manche, Eastland, Fisher, Haskell, Jones, 
Shackelford, Stephens, Throckmorton and 
Young counties. 

Shell Petroleum Corp., on Jan. 9, met 
Humble in Fisher county, except that Shell 
posts five lower grades, beginning with below 
25 gravity at $0.76; 25-25.9, $0.78; 26-26.9, 
$0.80; 27-27.9, $0. 82: and 28-28.9, $0.84; rest 
of schedule same as Humble’s in West Central 
Texas. 

tEffective Dec. 1, 1934, Humble prices are 
based on 99% tank tables at 60F. Allowance or 
deduction of 1% is made for each 25° change 
in temperature above or below 60F 


*East Central Texas 
(Effective Jan. 9, 1936) 


Below 29. ...<%: $0.91 35-35 .9 $1.05 
ic Oe 0.93 36-36.9..... 1.07 
oie 0.95 SC ee 1.09 
ne ee 0.97 io a die aoe a | 
Sere 0.99 39-39.9..... 1.13 
2 Ee 1.01 40 and above. 1.15 
i ae 1.03 


*Including Anderson, Cherokee, Limestone 
Navarro and Van Zandt counties. 

Stanolind Oil & Gas Co., Jan. 20, posted in 
Marion County (East Central Texas), below 
29 oil at $0.86, plus 2c differential, to 40 and 
above at $1.10. 

Jan. 9, Sinclair-Prairie met Humble’s prices 
in Mexia. 


Panhandle Texas 
Posted by Humble Oil & Refining Co. 
(Effective Jan. 9, 1936) 


Gray Carson- 
County Hutchinson 
re $0 .86 $0.81 
Ree re 0.88 0.83 
en lt REE REET LS 0.90 0.85 
oS See 0.92 0.87 
re 0.94 0.89 
Bers ves cake ae 0.96 0.91 
40 & above....... 0.98 0.93 


Jan. 9, above prices met by Sinclair-Prairie, 
Magnolia and The Texas Co. in the entire area, 
also by Continental Oil in Carson-Hutchinson. 


East Texas 
(Effective Jan. 9, 1936) 


Stanolind, Humble, Shell, Sinclair-Prairie, 
Texas, Sun Oil and Magnolia We 
Shell also posted on Jan. 9, in Livingston 

area, Polk County, Texas, $1.15. 


West Texas and New Mexico 
Posted by Humble Oil & ~~. Co. 
(Effective Jan. 14, 1936 


(Including Andrews, Crane, saan Ector, 


Glasscock, Howard, Winkler and Upton 
Counties, Texas, and Lea county, New Mexico). 
Belew 29... 0 $0.75 p< $0.84 
Pee 0.76 34-34.9..... 0,86 
_.. . Sea 078 ee 0.88 
SE, te 0.80 36 & above... 0.90 
ee 0.82 

PeO0s, WHEE TOMAR. 6:5 sisivc dc cvecacecen $0.85 





Posted by Continental Oil Co. 
(Effective Jan. 9, 1936) 

Artesia, Jackson and Maljamar pools, N. M. 
Pe eee a ere ted ie es rea $0.80 
Jan. 16, Magnolia met Humble in Crane, 

Upton, Howard, Glasscock, Mitchell and 
inkler. 

Jan. 9, Texas Co. posted Winkler and Lea 
counties at $0.85; Crane and Upton, $0.80. 
Shell Petroleum Corp., on Jan. 23, met 

Humble in Crane, Glasscock, Howard, Pecos 

(except Yates shallow pool) Winkler, and 

Upton counties, Tex., and in Lea County, 

N. Mex. On Jan. 9, Shell posted in Yates 

shallow pool in Pecos county, Tex., $0.75. 


Northeast Texas 
(Posted by Humble, April 15, 1936) 


i EC eer oe ee Serene $0. 
(Posted by Magnolia, May 1, 1936) 

Cass County (Rodessa field): 

OE SEE ee are ers $0.86 

I classes? 5-6 4/05 Bi -0/etace bara eS as 0.88 


Rest of schedule same as S. O. La. posts in 
Rodessa, which see below. 


South and Southwest Texas 
Posted by Humble Oil & Refining Co. 
(Effective Jan. 14, 1936) 


Darst Creek... .$0.97 Pettus......$1.25 
ae 0.97 Tomball..... 1.30 
Ree 0.90 Mirando.... 0.85 


Shell Pet. Corp. on Jan. 9, puted $0.97 in 
Salt Flat district, Tex. 


Anah (Chambers county) and 


Dickinson (Galveston county) 
(Effective Jan. 9, 1936) 





ot ER $1.04 36-36.9..... $1.16 
eee 1.06 Se J ener 1.18 
BOM soit sence 1.08 38-38.9..... 1.20 
DEE Piast scesws La oe dee 1.22 
Gh vi scnba 1.12 40 & above.. 1.24 
i Ree 1.14 


Jan. 9, The Texas Co. posted $0.97 for Darst 


Creek. 

Jan. 9, Magnolia oy $0.97 in Darst 
Creek ; $1.30 in Tomball; $0.90 in Luling; $1.00 
in Lytton Springs; $0.85 ‘ie Mirando; $1.10 for 
Cleveland, Liberty county, Tex.; $1.03 in 


Hardin, Liberty county, Tex. 


Posted by Humble 
Conroe and Raccoon Bend 
(Deep sand crudes) 
(Effective Jan. 9, 1936) 


ae ee $1.24 38-38 .9..... $1.30 
eka SO 1.26 So cat Te 1.32 
eee 1.28 40 & above.. 1.34 


Jan. 9, Texas Co. met above prices. 


North Louisiana-Arkansas 
Posted by Standard Oil Co. of Louisiana 
(Effective Jan. 10, 1936) 
(In Caddo, Homer, Haynesville, Sabine, De 


Soto, Rodessa, Sarepta, Carterville, El Dorado 
and Miller county) 


Below 25....... $0.78 Sa-S8. 9... 60% $0.96 
SS i 0.80 34-34.9...°. .98 
po ee 0.82 Se 1.00 
27-27.9. 0.84 36-36.9..... 1.02 
SPP 0.86 US) oe 1.04 
> ee 0.88 30-36 .9. 2... 1.06 
POMS 6.6.00 0 aire 0.90 ee Pe 1.08 
ree 0.92 40 and above. 1.10 
De. i 0.94 

PRRUNUOE AEE. 5 a-60S8 esse hanes eeend $0.75 
ON ee en eee 


Ark.. 0.65 

Urania, La. (La. Oil Refg. Co., Jan. 1,'34) 0.87 

Tepetate, La. (Continental Oil, Jan. 9, °36)$1.12 

‘he Texas Co., effective Jan. 9, posted in 

No. La.-Ark. same prices as Humble posts in 

West Central Texas. It also ted $0.80 for 
Smackover and $1.12 for La Fitte, La. 

Magnolia Petroleum Co., effective Jan. 16, 
posted on No. La.-Ark. crude, prices beginning 
with $0.86 for below 29 gravity, plus 2 cent 
differential to 40 and above, at $1.10; this post- 
ing includes Rodessa, beginning March 16, 
1936. It also posted on the same day, ——_ 
(East Field), and Smackover, Ark., $0.7 
Lockport, La., below 20 gravity, at $0. ‘92, oe 
2c di erential, to 34 and above, which is $1 <a 
and for lowa, La. and Cameron-Meadow field 
Cameron Parish, La., below 20 at $0.82, plus 
2c differential, to 34 and above, at $1.12. 

Stanolind Oil & Gas Co., Jan. 20, posted in 
Caddo Parish, La., below 29 oil at $0.86, plus 
2c differential, to 40 & above at $1.10. 

Shell Pet. on Jan. 9, posts same schedule in 
Black Bayou and White Castle, La. as Mag- 
nolia posts in skport, which see in above 
paragraph and in Iowa district, La. posts same 
schedule as Magnolia in Iowa and Cameron, 
which also see above 


(Continued on next page) 
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NEW REFINING PATENTS 





Distillation and cracking. No. 2 
037 674, issued April 14, 1936; filed 
Dec. 18, 1930; W. H. Bahlke and W. 
G. Whitman, assignors to Standard Oil 
Co. of Ind.; three drawings; 7 claims. 

ORTIONS of heavy condensates 
P which do not readily crack under 
the temperature and pressure condi- 
tions best adapted for the fresh stock 
and consequently tend to accumulate 
in the system and reduce its capacity 


Sludge acids. No. 2 036 299, issued 
April 7, 1936; flled June 30, 1932; J. 
Robinson, assignor to Standard of In- 
diana; one drawing; three claims. 


ETHOD of recovering sludge acid. 
I Sludge is hydrolized to yield di- 
lute acid of about Be. gravity 
and a small amount of an aliphatie al- 
cohol having from about 4 to 8 carbon 
atoms is admixed with it at a tempera- 
ture low enough to prevent reaction of 
The mix- 


» or 
oV-0990 


are removed by introducing a liquid the alcohol with the acid. 

such as water before the condensates’ ture is allowed to separate into an al- 
are withdrawn from the lower por- cohol and an acid phase and the acid 
tion of the vapor fractionating column. is concentrated for reuse. 

The liquid is heated and converted in- An object of the invention is to 
to vapor which bubbles up through the break acid and organic impurities 
hot condensate and strips it of a sub- emulsions so that the dilute acid may 
stantial portion of the heavier constit- be more easily concentrated and re- 
uents. These heavy portions are used. One part of iso-amyl alcohol is 


known as naptha bottoms. 


used with nine parts of 30-35 Be. acid. 


Desulfurizing. Nos. 2 037 789-90- 
1-2, issued April 21,1936; filed April 
30, 1932 the Dec. 4, 1933; V. Ipatietf, 
assignor to Universal Oil Products Co, ; 
no drawings, 34 claims. 


N desulfurization with hydrogen the 
I improvement of the use of a metal 
oxide and an aluminate or a _ thio- 
molybdate of a metal, a metal oxide, 
and an aluminate. 


s * 


2037 781, is- 
filed March 14, 
assignor to Uni- 
no drawing; 


Desulfurizing. No. 
sued April 21, 1936; 
1933; A. V. Grosse, 
versal Oil Products Co.; 
8 claims. 


ROCESS in which distillates are 
subjected to the action of hydro- 
gen in the presence of a catalyst com- 
prising cobalt thiomolybdate and 
dium aluminate at a temperature ade- 
quate to react the hydrogen with sul- 


So- 














*Gulf Coastal Fields 


Posted by Humble Oil & Refining Co. 
(Effective Jan. 9, 1936) 


Below 18....... $0.88 26-26.9.....$1.06 
a ee 0.90 rio eee +r:08 
ce > A ee 0.92 28-28.9..... 1.10 
eo ee 0.94 29-29.9..... 1.12 
yi See 0.96 30-30.9. . 1.14 
St ee 0.98 S3-32 .9..... 1.16 
- > ee 1.00 3o-32.9. «0 1.18 
24-24.9 Saree 1.02 33-33 .9 1.20 
25-25.9......... 1.04 34 and above 1.22 
PROUMGN TAGIVY oo osc ce de ccwcnsaccens $0.90 


Effective Dec. 1, 1934, Humble prices are 
based on 99% tank ‘tables at 60F Allowance or 
deduction of 1% is made for each 25° change 
in temperature above or below 60F. 

*Includes these fields: Barbers Hill, Goose 
Creek, Hull, Humble, L iberty Moss Bluff, 





CRUDE OIL 


Continued from preceding page 
Mykawa, Orange, Pierce Junction, Rabbs 
Ridge, Raccoon Bend (shallow sand), Refugio 
light, Sour Lake, Spindletop, Sugarland, and 
West Columbia. 

Above gravity and crude schedule met Jan. 
9 by The Texas Co., except that Texas Co. 
posts $0.92 for below 20. Jan. 9, Sinclair- 
Prairie met above Humble schedule in full. 


Rocky Mountain Fields 
Posted by Stanolind Oil & Gas Co. 
(Effective Jan. 9, 1936) 

Salt Creek, Midway and Dutton Creek, Wyo., 


same schedule as Stanolind posts in Oklahoma- 
Kansas which see. 





OS eer re re ce $1.28 
ee err rer ere 1.28 
Ce ere 0.72 
Gre ybull- Torchlight. . 1.28 


All gravities above those quote.: take highest price offered in the field. Effective Feb. 25, 


MARKETS 














fur compounds contained in the dis- 
tillate. 
(Continued on page 86) 
Se GIES 050d ccc ca emake neeanwawats 1.06 
INE io cle welctunwKneeeaees 1.00 
Hogback, N. M.. eee) ee 
Frannie light (E ‘ffective Feb. "36). 0.78 
Frannie heavy. ............. retin, 
Hamilton Dome, Wyo.......... . 0.67 
ee | re 1.05 
EE 
Posted by Ohio Oil Co. 
(Effective Jan. 9, 1936) 
ie Ge We Oa esik ke sc kacnsce ..$1.28 
Grass Creek, light and sent .. 1.28 
eee 1.12 
Big Muddy........ 1.11 
Sunburst, Mont.. 1.25 


Posted nin Other Companies 
(Effective Jan. 9, 1936) 
Cutbank, Mont. (*Internatl. Refg. Co.) sf 
Cat Creek, Mont. (Continental Oil). ; 
*Texas Co. subsidiary. 


50 
28 


CAL IFORNI A, Posted by Standard Oil of ¢ “elifeenia 


1936 except Huntington Beach, Playa del Rey, 


Sana Fe Springs, Kern Front, Signal Hill (Long Beach) effective Mar. 7, 1936 
© a = 
= =o & 
= = > < i =i %e 
= = an 2 3 = > Pr) = - 
a38 7 8 = 2 by oe 8 28 m2  » eo 
=$ 3% S zs & = : 3 2 ; z = . | oe x 
sig 28 § 35 28 ¢ 38 3 8 © 2 § 22 gs 
ge ® @ te & s $893 @ = € Boz 2 3. s £2 § = GF FF E 
BS F ass 3 2 £5 33 B § 3 23, 8 82 =§ 33s F ow 872 4 § 82 
Gravity na 1 <Ea =m a OO <& & - “& sar = Bx Wh rou = i Ms wal ra Oo F&F 
ok ee $0.80 0.79 0.74 0.78 0.79 0.80 0.76 .... .. 0.80 0.7 0.76 0.77 0.78 @.70 .... 0@@G 6.70 6.6 0.70 6.7% .«... 
ik See ae oe «te £7 Oe Te ok a ay on Py si .78 1, Agee 5S .70 .65 .70 ee kar 
et eee ae. wee, ee: ee ee ee 76 .76 my .78 ie. seas) 208 70 .65 7 i ee 
i (Sh eee ae cae cae eee. ee Ce EB cs cece 7 .76 <ae .78 Ge sicen We ee .65 70 We eacke 
| See A, ae oe 2 es: Ca 76 .76 oat .78 Te ics co «ae .65 ae ae ies 
J Ae = © © & © @& &....5. & .76 .78 one .78 70 0.70 .66 .74 .66 .74 .71 0.70 
20-20.9 ae «Oe ot ee: a ae eee, By .82 Jan .80 re 70 .68 .78 68 Yay oy 
-i ek Sere ae ct <t@ 0 <9 Se cide ccs: .80 .85 one . 84 7 P a «an 82 .71 On «6% te 
p *  . Eee SS ae 2h Se SD CS eka ccce 6S . 84 .89 Py . 88 my ; i art .87 .74 . 86 78 .72 
pk eee .95 .86 .77 .96 .99 1.02 .96 .84 .79 .96 .88 .93 .82 .92 .78 ae at .92 77 .90 82 76 
24-24.9....... 99 .91 .80 1.00 1.02 1.06 .99 .88 .81 .99 .91 6 .6 6 .& .84 .80 .97 80 94 86 .7 
po Se 1.03 .95 .82 1.03 1.05 1.11 1.C3 .93 83 1.02 95 a 89 .99 . 86 .88 .83 1.01 83 98 90 «(£83 
pee 1.06 1.00 .85 1.07 1.09 1.16 1.06 .98 .86 1.05 98 .92 1.03 .90 91 .86 1.06 eee wien amas 
yi lee 1.101.6 . LH. .... 1.101.686 .&... 1.02 .96 1.06 .95 95 .88 1.10 88 1.06. 
a L.36@L.0@ SOLUS... 141.07 .90 1.06 99 1.10 99 99 .91 1.15 91 1.10 
ae 1.17 1.15 .938 1.18 1.18 Ss ee: a 1.09 1.03 1.14 1.03 1.02 .94 1.20 .94 1.14. 
36-30.9.....-. 1.21 1.19 .95 1.22 1.21 6 > Be, a mre 1.07 1.17 1.08 1.06 .97 1.25 97 1.18. 
OA See tnas eee 241.22 .97 I.E 1.2 1.12 1.09 .99 1.29 9 
ae *Elwood Terrace ~ L273 .27 1.27 1.00 1.14 1.25 1.16 1.13 1.02 1.34 1.02 Kettloman Hills 
Aer ae eens { veoe @ eS eee 1.18 1.28 1.20 E.37 3 OO 3.2 3.0... Tas 
34-34.9....... ee ee ? 738 a 2 2. a Bia aces = ; « eae 
35-35.9....... eee - of 2 i: ees ene ee 2 
gs a eer “DR ~ Be. 1.29 1.33 « Beaks 
i oe ae caer a + eons 1.32 1.37 « waa < 
SO-36.9........ A eae > ae. 1.36 1.42 . 1.39. 
fk Aare . . ea. 1.40 aa « kis 
eee o fe . 1.66 1.43 Sten 
*F.o.b. a. 
tAlso McKittrick, Kern River, Kern Front and Round Mountain $0.70 thru 19.9 gravity; no higher gravity quoted. **Except Lakeview Area. 
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SEABOARD MARKETS, EXPORT AND COASTWISE 


Prices do not include Federal tax. Where $ mark is shown, prices are per barrel of 42 U. S. gallons 








Re -- Pacific Export (cont'd) May 25 May 18 May ll 
Eastern Domestic In Ships’ Bunkers, or deep tank lots, per barrel: 


(Prices in cents per gallon tank car lots, unless otherwise noted, f.o.b. Diesel fuel oil, above 


refinery or seaboard terminal, representing we of sales and quota- 


2 _ .125- 25 .125 20 .05 -$1.25 
tions to jobbers and/or consumers. Florida and S. Carolina inspection Dieal, onder 23.9 wsiimainndaes eae OR0S “8.36 
tax not included.) gravity... eee ee $1.025-$1.15  $1.025-$1.15  $1.025-$1.15 
*Motor Gasoline Gide C fuel “eee $0.90 -$0.95 $0.90 -$0.95 $0.90 -$0.95 
Prices May 25 65 Octane Cased Goods: 
60-64 Octane and Above Gasoline, U. S. Motor $1.35 -$1.50 $1.35 -$1.50 $1.35 -$1.50 
New York harbor...... 6.75 — 7.00 7.00 = 7.25 Gasoline, 400 e.p. blend $1.50 -$1.65 $1.50 -$1.65 $1.50 -$1.65 
New York harbor, barges. . 6.50 - 6.75 6.75 - 7.00 38-40 w.w. kerosine, 
Philadelphia district. ..... 6.75 7.00 150 fire point 6 aisle $1.20 -$1.30 $1.20 -$1.30 $1.20 -$1.30 
Baltimore district........ 6.75 7.00 Kerosine, prime white $1.15 -$1.25 $1.15 -$1.25 $1.15 -$1.25 
Norfolk district . 6 75 7.00 
Wilmington, N. C. district 6.75 7.00 
Charleston, S. C., district. 6.75 7.00 
Savannah district. . ; 6.75 7.00 - 7.25 
Jacksonville district. 6.75 7.00 - 7.25 ry 
Portland district... ae 750. New York Export 
ton district. . vee 75 - 7.00 7.00 - 7.25 . : . 
Beston district, ‘itd os 650 - 6-75 "75 — 7.00 (Prices in cents per gallon in barrels, F.e.s. New York) 
Providence district... .... 7.00 7:25 Cylinder Oils (Pennsylvania Products) 
Providence district, barges 6.75 7.00 Bright stock: 


*Due to lack of companies offering U. S. Motor gasoline, 59 octane and 
below in the epen market, prices for this grade are discontinued. Quotations 
nominally are 0.25c below those for 60-64 octane grade. 


Light, 25 pour point 2 
Dark, 25 pour point 27 
Neutral oil: 


28.00 —28.50 28.00 -28.50 28.00 —28.50 
7.50 -28.00 27.50 -28.00 27.50 -28.00 


Water White Kerosine 200 3 color, 25 pour 7 om 7 ion 
Prices May 25 , 503 olor ss peor 27.50 27.50 27.00 -27.50 
New York harbor... . 4.625 Savannah district.... 5.50 - 5.75 eae 24.00 24.00 23.50 
N. Y. harbor, barges 4.50 Jacksonville district.. 5.50 - 5.75 600 ance E filtered . 2° 00 22 00 22 00 
Philadelphia district. 4.875- 5.00 Portland district.. 5.50 600 stm. rfd. unfiltered 20.00 20.00 2000 
Baltimore district. 5.00 Boston district...... 500° 650 stm. rfd. unfiltered 21.00 21.00 21.00 
Norfolk district... .. 5.00 Boston dist., barges. . 4.875 600 flash, steam refined 29 00 2900 22 00 
Wilmington, N. "a 5.00 Providence district. . S. -. 630 flash, steam refined 24.50 74 50 24.50 
Charleston, 5S.C., dist. 5.25 Providence, barges. 4.875 
*Fuel Oils 
Prices May 25 New York New York Philadelphia 
harbe harbor, k Jistrict . . ») 
Ee ee "4 625 450 4B 75~ 5.00 Wax Domestic and Export 
No. 2......-..5455 4.25 4.1 23 4.25 - 4.50 (Prices in cents per pound. Tests made by A. S.T. M. methods. Melting 
; Peete ys oh 3.6 az os ‘ - rh 50 points shown below, however, are A. M. P., 3° higher than A. S. T. M. 
DO. Bececeseveceseces * re) 


4 ae ov (E. M. P.) melting points. Export prices are f.a.s. carload lots. Domestic 
No. 5 (per barrel)... . $1.35 . $1.25 prices are f.o.b. refineries in New York and New Orleans districts, 


No. 6 (per barrel). . . $1.05 oa $1.05 in bags, carload lots, with 0.2c discount allowed for shipment in bulk.) 
Baltimore Boston New York New Orleans 
district district P oe ° : 
<a 5.00 5 00 Prices— May 25 Domestic Export Domestic Export 
Se Sy a epee 4.25 4.50 ‘.25 124-6 Y.C. scale.... 2.35 — 2.45 2.35 -— 2.45 2.35 - 2.45 2.35 - 2.45 
Re eraee 4.25 - 4.50 4.25 22-4 W.C. scale... 2.30 - 2.40 2.30 — 2.40 2.30 - 2.40 2.30 -— 2.40 
SS Serer re 1.00 4.25 4.25 124-6 W.C. scale... 2.35 — 2.45 2.35 — 2.45 2.35 — 2.45 2.35 -— 2.45 
No. 5 (per barrel) . $1.25 $1.25 123-5 Fully refined. . 4.45 4.125 4.45 4.125 
No. 6 (per barrel). . . $1.05 $1.05 25-7 Fully refined. . 4.55 4 25 4.55 4.25 
Boston dist., Providence Providence 128-30 F ully refined. 4.80 4.50 4.80 4. 50 
barges district dist., barges 130-2 Fully refined. ~ 5 -05 4.75 5.05 4.75 
No. 1 4.875 5.00 4.875 133-5 Fully refined. . *5 35 5.25 *5 35 5.25 
No aa a ae 1 125 ‘ 25 4.125 135-7 Fully refined. . *5.60 5.50 cee oe 
Dis 25 as vise ine ‘125 4.25 4.1 = *Shipment either in bags or in bulk. 
PR rs coke keanwakss +.125 3.7%9 3.625 
*Fuel oils meet specifications of U. 5, Commercial Standards CS12-35 >. 
Bunker Oil Diesel Oil Gas Oil Diesel Oil 
Grade Ships’ 28-34 Shore ‘ . 
: Bunkers Gravity Plants Gulf Coast 
Per Barrel Per Barrel Per gallon _— Per gallon Pri baits Gulf oil — " 
, = - or ee (Prices are f.o.b. ship at Gulf oil terminals representing sellers’ opinions 
* 0s *$1.65 £25 4.25 aa 
Piiladciphie dist. : a 05 = 6S rie 50 ae 4 except prices specified to the contrary. Prices cover Hulk shipments of 
Baltimore district.. *$1.05 *$1.65 4.50 peat 20,000 barrels or more, unless otherwise noted.) 
— district... *$1.05 . 65 4.50 Motor Gasoline 
‘harleston district $1.00 1.65 Ne 2. Che 
Savannah district... $1.00 $1.89 4.75 For Domestic Shipment 33 
Jacksonville dist... $1.00 $1.995 4.75 Prices— May 25 May 18 May Il 
Tampa district... $1.00 $1.995 es 59 octane and below.. = 5..625- 5.75 5.625- 5.75 5 .625- 5.75 
Portland district. . $1 15 $1. 79 60-64 octane number. . 6.00 6.00 6.00 
sewer —— a: = - ‘— ord 65 octane and above.. —6.125- 6.25 6.125- 6.25 6.125- 6.25 
rovidence distric .05 .65 Scan 
*Lighterage for bunker oil, 5c per bbl. adk litional: for Diesel oil, 6.5c per ; f . Fuel Oils 
bbl. additional No. 1 Fuel oil........ 3.75 5 Tre i 3.75 
: NO. 2 PUGN OR, 2.6.06 3.23 = (5.00 3.50 3.50 
Pacific Export No. 4 Fuel oil...... 3.125 3.125 3.125 
. 3 *Sale only. 
(Quotations are at seaboard, Los Angeles, in cargo lots, cents per gallon, , a 
except where otherwise noted.) Kerosine 
Prices May 25 May 18 May ll BEES WW sc sok ets 3.75 3 75 3.75 
-55 U.S. Motor. 5.00 - 5.50 5.00 — 5.50 5.00 - 5.50 . . 
400 e.p. biend 65 Oc- Gasoline 
— and — ‘ 9.25 - 6.00 5.25 — 6.00 9.25 - 6.00 For Export Shipment 
38- w.w. kerosine, " . oor ae Pane aes 
150 fire point...... 1.00 - 5.00 4.00 — 5.00 4.00 - 5.00 U. S. Motor gasoline... 3.25 - 5.50 2.20 5.50 
41-43 w.w. kerosine.. . 4.50 — 5.00 4.50 — 5.00 4.50 — 5.00 60-62, 400 e.p gasoline = 5 eg” chia ae od 4 = 
44 water white kerosine 5.00 5.00 5.00 61-63, 390 e.p. gasoline Be. ae 2.025 5.629 
Prime wh. kerosine. . 3.00 $.25 3.00 4.25 3.00 - 4.25 64-66, 375 e.p. gasoline = 5.50 ~ 5.75 eae oe 
In Cargo lots ,per barrel: ——— 
osine 
Diesel fuel oil, above . ea ee : 
agers $1.05 -$1.20 $1.05 -$1.20 $1.05 -$1.20 44 water white. pik ape ti ; 4 25 B ’ is ae 4. 25 
Diesel fuel oil, under 41-43 water white. oiecn : fo = 3.875 3 A ie 3 875 3.75 - 3.875 
DST EEE $1.00 -$1.10 $1.00 -$1.10 $1.00 -$1.10 41-43 prime white... . 3.75 — 3.875 3.75 - 3.875 3.75 - 3.875 
30- a ee aa iaies $0.90 -$1.10 $0.90 -$1.10 $0.90 -$1.10 . 
Grade c eee $0.75 —$0.85 $0.75 -$0.85 $0.75 -$0.85 (Continued on next page) 
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SEABOARD MARKETS, EXPORT AND COASTWISE 





Prices do not include Federal tax. Where $ mark is shown, prices are per barrel of 42 U. S. gallons 
(Continued from preceding page) Mid-Continent Lubricating Oils Cont'd 
Prices— May 25 y 
Prices— May 25 May 18 May 11 a pee , mop aes May - 
: : 600 s.r. olive green. ... 12.50 12.50 12.50 
Gas and Bunker Oils 600 s.r. dark green.... 11.00 -11.25 11.00 -11.25 = 11.00 -11.25 
For Domestic and/or Export Shipment 631 or....... 18.00 18.00 18.00 
* . . PA - a 
“a. epee = 3.125- 3.25 3.125-.3.25 3.125- 3.25 South Texas Lubricating Oils 
*30 ve translucent (Viscosity at 100° F., pour point 0. Tanker, f.e.b. Gulf oil terminals, for 
Re 3.125- 3.25 3.125- 3.25 3.125-— 3.25 } export shipment) 
#30 plus “are. va 2.25 3.25 3.25 Unfiltered Pale Oils: 
Diesel i Vi Col 
eee $1.50 $1.50 $1.50 is. “olor 
Grade C bunker oil, for OL. ree 5.25 - 5.50 5.25 - 5.50 5.25 - 5.50 
ships’ bunkers, per 206 Ne: S....... - 6.375- 7.00 6.375- 7.00 6.375- 7.00 
bb Sie ernie dite 7$0 90 t$0.90 t$0 .90 300 No. 3..... P 7.00 - 7.50 7.00 -— 7.50 7.00 — 7.50 
Grade C bunker oil, SOG Nk SM... . 55 7.875- 8.50 7.875- 8.50 7.875— 8.50 
per bbl. in cargoes.. {$0.82 -$0.85 {$0.80 -$0.85 t$0 80 -$0 85 750 “ Meet as a ews 9.00 - 9.25 9.00 - 9.25 9.00 —- 9.25 
* . fa sas 1200 No. 4... : ‘ 9.25 9.50 9.25 9.50 9.25 9.50 
Lew than % of 1% sulphur. tLighterage 5c per bbl additional. pe > ne ela 9°73 -10.25 9°78 -10 25 978 -10 35 
Mexican Crude and Bunker Oils Red Oils: 
(F.o.b. Steamer, Tampico) Vis. Color 
. 100 No. 5-6.... ous 5.23 9.50 } 5.50 5.2 5.50 
Peavy Panuco crude 200 No. ceccesee 6:325— 6.75 6.125- 6.75 6.125- 6.75 
taxes to be paid, per sau 2 es J a = 300 No. 5-6.. co cle Oe 6.75 - 7.00 6.75 - 7.00 
bbl.............,. $0.77 -$0.78 = $0.75 -$0.78 = $0.73 -$0.75 500 No. 5-6.. wo. 6.7.25 72628 8697.25 - 7.685 7.25 — 2.625 
Grade C bunker oil, 750 No. S-6.......... 9.00 — 9.25 9.00 - 9.25 9.00 - 9.25 
ships’ bunkers, taxes 1200 No. 5-6......... 9.25 - 9.50 9.25 - 9.50 9.25 - 9.50 
paid, per bbl....... $0.90 $0.90 $0.90 2000 No. 5-6......... 9.75 -10.25 9.75 -10.25 9.75 -10.25 





Note: Red oil prices shown above cover oils with green cast; prices for 


Mid-Continent Lubricating Oils blue cast red oils are slightly lower in some cases. 


(Prices in cents per gallon in bbls. f.a.s. Gulf terminals. In drums and | 














new barrels, 0.5c to lc higher per gal. in some instances.) } 
190-200 vis. D 210 Tanker Rates as 
J, SS 26.50 26.50 26.50 (Approximate tanker freight rates to Continental ports, in shipments 
, 150-160 vis. D. 210 per ton of 2240 pounds. British sterling: to U.S. ports, cents per barrel) 
brt. stk: ee lea — S Crude &/or Fuel Refined Oil &/or Spirits 
ae pour so = = = oe aoe Rates— May 25 Last Paid OwnersAsk Last Paid Owners Ask 
ea eae... 22.50 3250 39 50 Calif. U.K./Cont.*.. 20/6 20/-21 21/ 20/-21/ 
150- 160 vis 210 brt. ia Gulf-U.K./Cont.*. 13/9 14/-15 14/3 14/6-15/ 
5 2) 50 22 50 29 50 Calif.- ~ Auantic ; . $55c 2e t55e 
LEE > 92 .! 22°! | un i a 5 
120 vi D 210 bright + on a —— | Gulf-N. Atlantic** +19¢ $19-20¢ 18e 19-20¢ 
180 vis. No. 3 color “i _ | aot E of N.Y.) 
neutral oil: ; ; , | Note: Dirty boat quotations are enlarged to cover, ‘Fuel and Light Crude” 
0-10 pour point . 7.25 7.50 2.29 7.50 17.25 7.50 | quotations. 
15-30 pour point.. 16.25 -16.50 16.25 -16.50 16.25 -16.50 | — ports in range between Bordeaux and Hamburg, both in- 
200 vis. No. 3 color clusive. 
neutral oil: **Venezuela loading same rate: Tampico 2c to 3c per bbl. additional 
0-10 pour point.... 17 75 —-18.00 17.75 -18.00 17.75 -18.00 | tRates for heavy crude or fuel le t 2c higher than for light crude 
15-30 pour point.... 16 75 —17.00 16.75 -17.00 16.75 -17.00 tNominal 
, ee i : . and was elected secretary in 1927. through February. 1936, Senator Wat- 
our Standar i en ) 
Mr. Blodgett started in Milwaukee as ‘S0n Stated. 
Receive Service Pins an oftice boy May 15, 1906. In 1919 he Members of the committee said the 


came to the general office, was as- information would be turned over to 
. — sistant in th office © general J. B. Gully, the state tax collector, for 
CHICAGO, May 22. —Service pins rep- stant in Un fice of the gene 


, 9 , manager of sales, and transferred to the use in filing suits later for recovery of 
resenting 30 and 40 vears’ service are 


being awarded by the Standard Oil Co. advertising department in 1927. er full six-cent gasoline tax on the 
it tnd: te tie miele shipments, plus the penalty of 25 per 

cent. The taxes irmtenegesine an additional 
Ce een ee aeie Cock, Find 35 Cars of Gasoline tive cents per gatton representing the 
ran, civision manager at St. Louis, snd Mi k ill * | 5 k mia ‘ — Safa F between — eet 
L. C. Baldwin, printing buyer in the Se ee OT ne ee 


will aggregate some $17,000 Senator 
JACKSON, Miss.—Thirty-four tank Watson said. 
ears of gasoline shipped into Mississip 


Chicago general office purchasing de- 
partment, 

Mr. Cochran started as a2. station 
elerk April 1, 1896 at Atchison, Kan. 
Before becoming manager at St. Louis 
in 19385 he was manager at Saginaw, 
Grand Rapids and Detroit, and = as- 
sistant general manager of the eastern 
and of the central divisions. The committee traced the shipments 

Mr. Baldwin started as an office boy by the car numbers, Senator Watson 
in the purchasing department Feb. 10, said, and found that the 34 cars left 
1896. Louisiana and Texas refineries as gaso- 

Gold pins for 30 years’ service will line and turned up in Mississippi as 
be awarded this month to F. TT. kerosine. The chairman said it was 


pi as kerosine and consigned to a 
single dealer have been traced by the 
legislature’s gas tax probe committtee, 
Senator J. S. Watson, of Lexington, 
chairman of the committee announced. COLUMBUS, O.-—Kerosine still is 
the chief illuminant in some 5,000,000 
farm homes in the United States, the 
Ohio Petroleum Marketer, official pub- 
lication of the Ohio Petroleum Market- 
ers Association, reports. 

Progress in the design of kerosine 


Kerosine Lamp on Farms 


; ‘o 2 lamps at the recent national lamp 
Graham, secre tary, and Walter KE. the greatest “find the ee has show in Chicago indicated how lamps 
Blodgett, advertising department. yet made in its investigation of ‘‘mis- with mantle burners have replaced the 

Mr. Graham started May 16, 1906 as _ billing.” old type with flickering flame, reducing 
a stenographer, and is a former as- The 34 carlot shipments were made the amount of defective vision among 


sistant secretary, assistant treasurer, during the period from May, 1935, farm children. 
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NOT 
CONNECTED 


With 
Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana) 











Now motorists 


obtain at Esso Stations in St. 


ESSO —for Premium Motor Fuel 
ESSOLENE—for Regular Motor Fuel 
ESSOLUBE—for Motor Oil 
ESSOLEUM—for Greases and Lubri- 


cants. 


in the Middle West can 


Louis: 


THE 
SIGN OF 
HAPPY 
MOTORING 


For the past several years, 
motorists in the East and 
in the South have been 
familiar with ‘‘the ESSO 
sign’’. This big red, white 
and blue ESSO oval has 
marked the source of fine 
products and _ courteous 
service at more than 30,000 
ESSO STATIONS and 
ESSO DEALERS from 
Maine to Louisiana. 


E SSO inc. 


Please Note That the Standard 
Oil Company (Indiana) HAS 
NO CONNECTION WITH 
ESSO STATIONS or ESSO Inc. 














National Petroleum News, 
500 Penton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 





Yes—I’m one that is always promising myself ‘‘my own personal copy”’ 


of NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS each week. So here goes! Send me the 


next 52 issues for which I enclose_$5.00. 
cluding tax.) 


NAME 
Address 
Div. of Industry 


Company 


(Foreign $6.50, Canada $7.50, in- 











| New Refining Patents 


(Continued from Page 83) 
| 


Distillation. No, 2 037 677, issued 
| April 14, 1936; filed May 15, 1930; G, 
| C. Connolly and A. F. Wurzbacher, as- 
| signors to The Davison Chemical 
| Corp.; two drawings; two claims. 
ETHOD and apparatus whereby 


M distillation may be carried fur- 


ther than heretofore customary while 
| avoiding dangerous operating condi- 
tions due to the possibility of obstruct- 
ing the condensers and pipe with sol- 
id matter. This is accomplished by 
providing a circulation of a solvent 
or even a mechanically acting remov- 
er. Another object is to eliminate the 
step of draining the condenser of all 
oil after each time the still is shut 
down, Another feature is the provi- 
sion in the condensers for a liquid seal 
which consists of a heavy, relatively 
slightly volatile products of distilla- 
tion instead of the lighter benzol or 
the like. 


Cracking. No. 2 036 965, issued 
April 7, 1936; filed March 4, 1931; G. 
C. Hargrove, assignor to Gasoline 
Products Co.; 4 drawings; 2 claims. 


RACKING process permitting an 
C increase in the conversion and re- 
action period while maintaining a rel- 
atively low recycle ratio by removing 
and fractionating the first vapors 
formed, allowing further conversion 
if desired of the remaining liquid, va- 
porizing this latter portion at reduced 
pressure and fractionating the vapor 
fraction formed. Other objects are to 
obtain close control and to obtain a 
dry coke containing a low percentage 
of volatile matter. 





Fractionating. No. 2 037 316, issued 
April 14, 1936; filed June 26, 1933; M. 
R. Fenske, assignor to The Pennsyl- 
vania State College; 13 diagrams; 14 
claims. 


ETHOD and apparatus for frac- 

tionating. Among the objects is 
the provision for improved efficiency 
| for its height by improved means for 
contacting, within a short space, a 
maximum of ascending vapors with a 
maximum of descending scrubbing liq- 
uid. A fractionating tower of the 
| “‘packed”’ type is provided wherein 
| such difficulties as channeling of the 
reflux liquid stream are obviated. A 
number of evenly constituted, rela- 
tively small streams of liquid reflux 
liquid are maintained separately 
against the vapors being scrubbed. A 
greatly reduced pressure be- 
tween the ends of the is fea- 
tured. 


drop 
tower 


The method comprises introducing 
vapors, originally in a unit stream, in- 
to intimate contact with a number of 
substantially separately maintained 
| and countercurrently flowing streams 
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of refluxing liquid, whereby the va- 
pors are scrubbed of their heavier 
components, bringing scrubbed vapors 
into contact with a plurality of sepa- 
rate condensing means, thereby sepa- 
rately forming the separate streams of 
refluxing liquid, and maintaining at 
all times at each of the separate 
streams a substantially equal ratio of 
vapors to refluxing liquid. 


Solvent extraction. No. 2 037 318, 
issued April 14, 1936; filed March 13, 
1935; M. R. Fenske and W. B. McClu- 
er, assignors to Pennsylvania Petrole- 
um Research Corp.; 9 drawings; 24 


claims. 

ETHOD and apparatus for con- 
M tacting liquid phases with ob- 
jects of gaining higher efficiencies by 
effectively contacting the liquid phases 
without serious channeling. This is 
accomplished by causing the liquids to 
flow through the contact zone over 
longitudinally arranged attenuated 


packing members which act as guiding | 


elements. It has been observed that 
wetting of the packing members by 
one or more phases plays an important 
part in the efficiency of contact and 
prevention of channeling. The wet- 
ting feature makes it possible to dis- 
perse the wetting phases by virtue of 
its spreading out into films on the sur- 
face of the packing members. 

The apparatus consists of a tower 
having a number of spaced vertically 
arranged rods, chains, or other similar 
elements extending through the _ con- 
tact zone or it may have a number of 
separate passageways through tubes in 
which the packing is placed. 


Solvent extraction. No. 2 037 319, 
issued April 14, 1936; filed Nov. 21, 
1933; M. R. Fenske and W. B. Me- 
Cluer, assignors to Pennsylvania Pe- 
troleum Research Corp.; 9 drawings; 
13 claims. 


SPECIFIC form of the process 
A and apparatus described in Pat- 
ent No. 2037318. It is specifically 
adapted for the treatment of an oil 
with two or more solvents of different 
densities and particularly applicable 
when one solvent is lighter than the 
oil and another solvent is heavier than 
the oil. 

Process for contacting at least three 
liquid phases of incomplete and 
tial miscibility to form at least two 
resultant phases such in solvent 
treatment, comprising introduction of 
Initial phases into a number of phase 
contacting paths such that at least two 
of the initial phases will flow counter 
currently to each other by virtue of a 
difference of their densities, and con- 
fining each phase contacting path to a 
relatively small cross sectional area so 
as to prevent channeling. 


par 


as 
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WHY 


Bakelite Resin Paints 
protect so much longer ... 


wo correctly used in formu- 
lation of paints, varnishes and 
enamels, Bakelite Synthetic Resins 
increase the toughness, elasticity and 
moisture-proofness of films. They 
also make these coatings highly re- 
sistant to the destructive actions of 
acids and chemical fumes, oil, gaso- 
line, sea air and water, and climatic 
and temperature variations. 

Bakelite Resins impart to anti- 
corrosive primers, tank paints, pump 
enamels, and tank truck finishes, 
added resistance to sulphur, oil, 
brine, abrasion and sunlight. This 
results in important economies, 
both in gallonage required and labor 
costs. 

In practical service at refineries. 
in oil fields, and in varied marketing 
service, coatings based on Bakelite 
Resin are now demonstrating their 
ability to furnish better protection 


for metals, and maintain fine 


to 
appearance, over appreciably longer 
periods of time. 

BAKELITE 
BAKELITE 


CORPORATION, 
CORPORATION OF 


Te registered trode marts shown ot 
@ortactied by Bore 
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Bakelite Resins are proved in actual paint mak- 
ing, and by exposure and laboratory tests 
before they are offered to paint manufacturers 


Special Bakelite Resin coatings 
for many exacting needs of the 
petroleum industry are now made 
by leading paint and varnish manu- 
facturers. For detailed information, 
write for our booklet 29S, “Bakelite 
Synthetic Resins”. 


PARK AVENUE, 
DA, LTD., 163 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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By J. F. 


‘AUTOMOTIVE MONEY - SAVING! |FACTS” 


Winchester 





COMPREHENSIVE study of auto- 

motive fleet operation from a money 
saving standpoint, relating to fleet manage 
ment, personnel, selection of vehicles, their 
safe operation and maintenance 


Four hundred pages of wisdom in the 
operation of automotive equipment es 
pecially valuable to operators of fleets of 
trucks and passenger cars but well worth 
reading by private car owners. 








Sea aS 
Order your copy "price $3.00, from the Book Department¥ 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS, 1213,W. 3rd St., Cleveland, Ohio 


The readerVis given”’the essentials in 
accounting with consideration of the 
factors of insurance, depreciation, in 
spection and maintenance, and _ service 
records. 


This book is authoritative—based on 
the author’s experience as manager of the 
largest automotive fleet in the petroleum 
industry, viz., the Standard of New Jersey 
and the second largest fleet in the United 


States 
a 




















Automotive Notes and Comments 


By JOHN W. 


THOMPSON 


N. P. N. Staff Writer 


T MAY be within the bounds of 

truth to say that the automotive 

engineer's life is a bed of roses, if 
we add that his bed also includes the 
thorns as well as the blossoms. His 
job demands mental tension. His 
brain is pulled one way in an effort to 
determine what he will design for 
next year, and pulled in the opposite 
direction in an effort to find out what 
his competitors will design for next 
year. 


Like the oboe player, the column 
writer, and the radio announcer, he is 
given to talking to himself on street 
cars, speaking out of turn in his sleep, 
bringing presents to his wife, and 
other unnatural symptoms. 


Although this department has never 
seen an automotive engineer roll and 
toss in bed through night after night 
of restless sleep as a result of worry 
over next year’s models, we: under- 
stand that it is not an uncommon oc- 
currence. 


While no official figures are avail- 
able, it ‘is believed by some _ that 
Charles F. Kettering, able General 


Motors director of research, has been 
the more nights 
among automotive engineers than have 


cause of sleepless 


all the automotive conventions in the 
last ten years. 
He has a reputation of saying 


something whenever he talks, a mark 
of true greatness in any man. So 
when he says, “I cannot help but feel 
that in a very short time we are go- 
ing to break loose another great piece 
of basie information which will keep 
us industrially busy for a great many 
years to come,” all the engineers in 
Detroit roll and toss as one and 
mumble in their sleep, ‘‘who does he 
mean when he says ‘we are going to 
break loose’’’ and ‘‘what infor- 
mation is he talking 


basic 
about.”’ 

Kettering also says, ‘‘it is not what 
know that is so important; it is 
what we do not know.’ Whatever 
else may be said of that remark, it is 
most certainly a break for the con- 
ductor of a column such as this. 


we 


Acting on the above interpretation 
of ‘“‘important,”’ do-not-know- 
for-sure-but-we-have-heard depart- 
ment reports: 

THAT Chevrolet 
tirely new engine 
of its 1937 carriages. 

THAT Ford will again threaten to 
dust off low-priced four cylinder 
job to scare the boys next year. 


THAT the 


our we 


will have 


between 


an en- 
the thills 


his 


floor tunnel will be 


88 


eliminated on many of the new mod- 
els, which means more hypoid rear 
axles—and more E. P. lubricants. 
Dodge is now changing over to hypoids 
and Plymouth is expected to follow. 


THAT the automatic cruising gear 
has taken hold and will be more in 
evidence next year. 


THAT the present push-and-pull 
gear shift lever is destined for an 
early burial and in its place will come 
the finger-tip automatic shift. 


THAT the uphill job of selling 
wood-and-steel bodies is becoming 
quite a nervous strain, so Fisher Body 
will pull its hat down over its eyes 
and go all-steel soon. 


AND THAT the boys who have been 
stationed at Packard’s front door to 
issue denials to all inquiries about a 
new low-priced Packard, have been 
called off and put to work On it. 


Our Progress-In-Spite-Of-Prosperity 
editor reports things are definitely for 
the better along automotive row. A 
Detroit Dodge dealer, Harry Shorter, 
has just made a survey to determine 
who buys cars. Not long ago the 
question was not, ‘‘Who buys cars?”’, 


or 


but ‘‘Does anybody buy cars? 


His retail deliveries since the first 
of the year were the basis for the 
analysis. The result revealed that 30 
per cent of his customers are sales- 
men, 18 per cent are factory workers 
and mechanics, and 13 per cent are 
office workers. In other words, these 
three classifications accounted for 61 
per cent of this dealer’s business. 


Housewives represented 10 per 
cent of the customers, merchants 9 per 
cent, and truck drivers 5 per cent. 
Herein, of course, lies a hint as to 
who buys gasoline and oil. 


The growth over the last 
few years of the home-on-wheels type 
of trailer for touring and vacationing 
is worthy of consideration by oil com- 
panies, Trailer builders report grow- 
ing lists of dealers and mounting 
sales, and there is a distinct trend to 
factory-built units instead of the for- 
mer home-made jobs. 


steady 


The trailer-travel-trend is reaching 
out into the monied classes and a 
number of luxurious jobs are appear- 
ing on the roads. Great improvement 


in tourist camps has been a factor in 
the trailer development. 

The March-April issue of Trailer 
Travel mentions a camp in Los An- 
geles which has brick walls 20 feet 
apart to insure privacy. The camp 
also provides individual bath and san- 
itary facilities, private laundry, early 
morning milk delivery, not to men- 
tion butter and eggs, and the morn- 
ing paper. (What, no valet?) 

For a rate of $1.50 to $2 per week, 
there are many camps in practically 
all states offering electricity, pure 
water, showers, beaches, ovens, play- 
grounds, and in some cases, medical 
and dental assistance. 

If any oil companies would be in- 
terested in increasing the consump- 
tion of gasoline and oil, instead of 
merely taking existing gasoline busi- 
ness away from another company, then 
trailer travel is one means to that 
end. Some even go so far as to be- 
lieve that a ‘‘travel by trailer’ type 
of sales appeal will sell more of an 
oil company’s gasoline than will the 
tried and trite ‘‘more miles per gal- 
lon’’ theme. . 


* * * 


Automotive service men, always on 
the lookout for ‘‘gravy profits’’ to pass 
along to their dealers, are focusing in 
ever increasing numbers upon lubri- 
cation service. Automobile dealers 
are being urged by car manufacturers 
to set up modern lubrication facilities 
in their buildings for two reasons 
(1) because of the profit in that type 
of service, and (2) because they have 
found that a properly operated lubri- 
cation business always increases parts, 
accessory, and general service sales, 
as well as providing a continuous con 
tact with the customer. 

Oil companies will make a mistake 
if they overlook the methods and 
growth of lubrication by car dealers. 
Factory controlled branches are taking 
the lead in this development and are 
surrounding their lubritoriums with a 
touch of showmanship. Uniform 
signs and banners, canopies, brightly 
painted floors, and bright clean equip- 
ment are fundamental to these lay- 
outs. 

Oil companies who have been worry 
ing about competing with each other 
for lubrication business can now con- 
solidate their worries and bite their 
nails over this car dealer competition. 

DeSoto has recently produced a 
booklet for its dealers——‘‘The ABC of 
Approved Lubrication,’ in which 
profits from this service are glorified 
to the extent that reading of it by an 
oil man should cure his disillusion- 
ment over his lubrication business and 
make him go right out and kick a 
policeman. 

This booklet confides that lubrica- 
tion is the largest single part of the 
automotive service market, and that 
it accounts for 25 cents out of every 
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service dollar spent by the customer. 
From a profit standpoint, DeSoto 
points out to its dealers that more 
than 50 per cent of a lubrication sale 
is gross profit, and that, per dollar 
invested, lubrication equipment will 
“earn more money for you than any 
other tools you might buy.” 

The DeSoto ABC book figures it out 
that the lubrication of just one car a 
day will bring the dealer a monthly 
profit of $25.71, based on a 25-work-~ 
day month. It is pointed out that the 
income from this work, figuring in 
chassis lubrication at $1 per car and 
including engine oil, gear lubrication, 
and wheel bearings, totals $51.30, 
while the costs are only $25.59. 

The ABC booklet has been mis- 


named. It was not written for Miss 
Tilliewiddy’s prima class; it is 
worthy of mental ion by the 


mighty tycoons of oil 





NEW PATENTS 





Prepared by R. E. Burnham, patent 
and trade-mark attorney, 511 Eleventh 
street, N. W., Washington, D. C., from 
whom copies may be obtained at the 
rate of 25c each. State number of pat- 
ent and name of inventor when order- 
ing. 

May 5, 1936 
REFINING 
Conversion of hydrocarbon oils—Jo- 


seph G. Alther, Chicago, Ill., assignor 
to Universal Oil Products Co. Filed 
Oct. 3, 1932. No. 2,039,379. 
Treatment of hydrocarbon gases- 
Jacque C. Morrell, Chicago, Ill., assign- 
or to Universal Oil Products Co. Filed 
Aug. 31, 1932, and Jan. 19, 1933. Nos. 


2,039,440 and 2,039,441. 

Process for treating hydrocarbons 
Jean D. Seguy. Chicago, Ill, assignor 
to Universal Oil Products Co. 
Dec. 14, 1932. No. 2,039,459. 

Process and apparatus for cracking 
oil Andrew L. Still, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Filed Mar. 26, 1929. No. 2,039,611. 

Process for dewaxing oil Lyle Dillon. 
los Angeles, and Claude E. Swift, 
Glendale, Calif., assignors to Union Oil 
Co. Filed July 24, 1933. No. 2,039,- 
636. 

Method 
bons——Charles 


of coking liquid 
W. Andrews, Chicago, 
Ill., and Roy S. Petersen, San Antonio, 
Tex., assignors to Brassert-Tidewater 
Development Corp. Filed July 5, 


hydrocar- 


Q° 


1932. 


No. 2.039,763. 

Hydrocarbon oil conversion——l.yman 
«(. Huff. Chicago, Ill... assignor to Uni- 
versal Oil Products Co. Filed Jan. 14, 
1933. No. 2,039,797. 

Treatment of hydrocarbon oils and 
treatment of hydrocarbons— Vladimir 
Ipatieff, Chicago, Ill., assignor to Uni- 
versal Oil Products Co. Filed Feb. 11, 
1933. and Dee. 4, 1933. Nos. 2,039,798 
and 2,039,799. 

Method of coking hydrocarbons—-Roy 
S. Petersen and Charles W. Andrews, 
assignors to Brassert-Tidewater Devel- 
opment Corp. Filed Dec. 18, 1933. No. 


2,039.835. 


Process of improving motor fuels—- 


John C. Geniesse, Ridley Park, and 
Raymond Reuter, Philadelphia, Pa.. as- 
signors to Atlantic Refining Co. Filed 


Mar. 9, 1928. No. 2,039,894. 


May 27, 1936 


Filed | 


Refining of mineral oil distillates | 
Joseph B. Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. as- | 
signor to Gray Processes Corp. Filed | 
June 21, 1926. No. 2,039,904. 

Apparatus for distillation of dry) 
cleaning fluid—Alfred Jones, 


London, 
England, assignor to W. M. Still & Sons, | 
Ltd., same place. Filed Mar, 30, 1934. | 
No. 2,039,963. | 

Distillation of hydrocarbou 
Max G. Paulus and Andrew E 
son, Casper, Wyo., 


oils 
. Thomp- | 
assignors to Stand- 
ard Oil Co. (Ind.). Filed Oct. 16, 1930. | 
No. 2,039,979. 
Process for treating hydrocarbon oils | 
Ernest W. Rembert, Plainfield, N. J., 
assignor of three-fourths to Tidewater | 
Oil Co. Filed July 22, 1932. No. 2,-] 
039,981. } 
Method of treating hydrocarbon oil | 
Arthur C. Hampton, Belleville, N. | 
J., assignor to Gasoline Products Co. | 
Filed May 10,1933. No. 2,040.048. | 
Dewaxing hydrocarbon oil—Robert FE. | 
Manley, Beacon, N. Y., assignor to Tex- | 


as Co. Filed June 13, 1932. No. 2,-| 
040,056. 
Treating hydrocarbon oils— Albert G. 


Peterkin. Jr.. Bryn Mawr., Pa., assignor 
to Atlantic Refining Co. Filed Aug. 29, 


1931. No. 2 040,064. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Hard water soluble oil—Elmer W. 


Adams, Hammond, Ind., and George W. 
Flint. Chicago, Ill., assignors to Stand- 
ard Oil Co. (Ind.). Filed May 20, 1933. 
No. 2.039.377. 

Method of treating hydrocarbon mo- 
tor fuels and products resulting there- 


from——George W. Ayers, Jr., Chicago, 
Ill., assignor to Gasoline Antioxidant 
Co. Filed Oct. 1, 1934. No, 2.039.576. 


Method of treating hydrocarbon mo- 
tor fuels—Julius Hyman and George W 





Ayers, Jr.. assignors to Gasoline Anti- | 
oxidant Co. Filed Jan. 18, 1930. No. | 
2.039.595. 
Sulphonation of oils and greases 
Alexander Gressner, Habana, Cuba | 
Filed May 29, 1934. No. 2.039 989 


May 12, 1936 
REFINING 


Process for preduction of lubricating 
otls——Ulric B. Pray. Palos Verdes Es 
tates, and Claude EF. Swift r'endale 
Calif... assignors to Union Oil Co. 
Feb. 13, 1934. No. 2.040,239. 

Treatment of hydrocarbon oils 
tav Kgloff and Jacque C. 
cago, Ill, assignors to Universal 
Products Co. Filed Jan. 12, 1934, 
19, 1931. and Dec. 26, 1931. 
366. 2.040.395, and 2.040.396 

Catalytic process (polymerization of 
unsaturated olefin)——Ward Kk. Kuentzel, 


Gus- 
Morrell, Chi- 


Dec. 


Whiting. Ind., and Theodore A. Geiss- 
man, Minneapolis, Minn., assignors to 
Standard Oil Co. (Ind.). Filed Nov. 8, 
1934 No. 2,040,658. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Process for manufacture of acetone 
Hermanus F, J Lorang. Amsterdam, 
Netherlands, assignor to Shell 


Filed | 


Oi) | 


Nos, 2,040,- | 


| 


Develop- | 


ment Co. Filed Oct. 8, 1930. No. 2,- 
039.543. 

Fluid-dispensing device—-William H 
TI). Brouse, Toronto, Ont., Canada. as- 
signor to John Wood Mfg. Co., Con- | 
shohocken, Pa. Filed July 17, 1931 
No. 2,040,815. 

Frank Rocchio Heads Sales 

LOS ANGELES, May 21.—-Smith- 


Johnson Corp., Los Angeles, announces 
the appointment of Frank 
general manager, replacing 
thur H. Forsman, who has resigned. 
Roechio identified with the 
Smith-Johnson products for| 
the past three years and is well known | 
to the trade. 


sales 


has been 


sale of 


Rocchio as | 
Ar- | 





- . « by offering, under popular 


brand names, every lube oil, 


grease and petroleum specialty 


that you can think of. 


. by maintaining a “custom-trade”™ 


service to provide lube oils made precisely 
to your specifications and delivered just 
us you require. 


- « by extending at all times a com- 


prehensive sales and advertising 
program that is bringing vast benefits to 
our hundreds of jobbers and thousands 


of dealers. 


help 


For full facts, write 


CALUMET REFINING CO. 


4323 So. Western Bivd. Chicago, Il, 
Branch: 1103 W. Lith St., Cleveland, Ohio 
Refinery: Burnham, Hl. 





y VERY man and womar business should 
4 take this course. Why Because it enables 
you to think intelligently and acc irately 
advertising problems Advertising is a 
teresting study and prepares you to write 


more effective letter 


8 ‘ acquire a= larger 
vocabulary: to comprehend tl 


e sales and mer- 


chandising probler 8 { a business ind to be 
definitely in a position to recommend busine 
development ideas 

Learning advertis e is the most 
Satisfactory way of acquiring the facts an« 
fundamentals of this professior I often 
a classsroom students forget what the instruc 
tor said last week and last nth Talking 


about advertising probl n't help nearly 


iems Wor 
is much as THINKING THEM THRU—and 


this can best be done in the quiet of your own 


home. The Vincent Edwards Course gives you 
the data on paper, which y have for life 
time reference. 

Every step in advertising is worked out for 
you—it is easily the most authoritative—the 
most interesting the most ¢ ym plete course 
available. 


Write today for free, explanatory booklet, 
on your company letterhead, and state 
your position 


VINCENT EDWARDS 
ADVERTISING COURSE 
342 Madison Ave. 


] New York City rr] 
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—— ee i = Clip and mal = wei 


ERE’S how one oil man saves himself 


time, money and temper. 


‘‘Every time I’d go to look for a back price, in- 
variably that issue of National Petroleum News 
was missing from our files. Now all I have to do 
is to reach for the OIL PRICE HANDBOOK and I 
have the 1935 price of any refinery, tank wagon, 
Chicago tank car, export, seaboard and crude 


market ... in a jiffy. 


“‘It saves me time, money and temper.”’ 


This ‘‘saving of time’’ is a big item. Stop for 
a moment to figure out the saving if every 
man in your organization who refers to back 
prices had an OIL PRICE HANDBOOK at his 
elbow. He wouldn’t even have to get up from 
his chair to get any 1935 price he needed. 


In a year’s time, if he looked up only one price 
a day in the OIL PRICE HANDBOOK, it would 
cost you about 3 cents per day. 


Compare this with your present cost of record- 
ing and referring to back prices on Refinery, 
Tankwagon, Chicago Tank Car, Export, Sea- 
board and Crude Markets! 


How many men in your organization should 
have a copy of the 1935 OIL PRICE HANDBOOK 
at their elbow? Special rates in quantity. 
Send your order in promptly before the supply 


of this price-book is exhausted. 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 
Penton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 


Directory. 


(On order of 5 copies special discount of 5%; 10 or more copies 10% dis- 


Single copy $10 postpaid. 


eount; 50 or more copies 20%, payable in advance.) 


copies of the 1935 OIL PRICE HANDBOOK and Refinery 
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NEW BOOKS 





At > Cents er Day! Oil Heating Handbook 


Oil Heating Handbook is said to be 
the only volume which answers every 
question the home owner asks about 
oil heating, explains thoroughly and 
impartially the principles, installation 


\‘and maintenance of oil burners, and 


provides students and oil burner men 
as well as home owners with simple, 
concise definitions of every word used 
in connection with heating engineering. 


Han A. Kunitz, author of the hand- 
book, has translated the technical data 
of this growing industry into everyday 
language clear to student or experi- 
enced oil burner man. He has incor- 
porated in the book all the essential 
information which he would like men 
working for him to know about heat- 
ing and oil burners. 


Any of several original charts which 
are included save the necessity for 


| making complicated mathematical cal- 


culations such as the determination 


| of how grades of oil from No. 2 to No. 
6 compare with coal at any price and 





| at any given heating value per ton. 


Another chart which has never ap- 
peared in print before is the service 
chart which immediately enables a 
man to put his finger on any trouble 
with the burner or heating system. 


Starting off with a short introduc- 
tory chapter and a description of a 
typical oil burner installation, the 
book divides into four main divisions. 
Part II deals with fuels and combus- 
tion, Part III specifically with heating, 
including operative controls, Part IV 
with installation and operation of oil 
burners, and Part V with retail sales. 


The choice of material was made 
from the viewpoint of giving the nec- 
essary technical background to all 
those interested in oil burners of ra- 
ther moderate size, devoting a gener- 


| ous portion of the available space to 


| 


combustion, to tabular information 
needed for every-day work, and to a 
digest of heating systems, A chapter 


| on noise and vibration was included 


because only a limited amount of nec- 
essary printed information has been 
published from an oil burner stand- 
point. In the chapters on sales, retail 
sales, being of interest to a majority, 
were accorded most of the space. 


Oil Heating Handbook is available 
in the book department of NATIONAL 
PETROLEUM NEws. Its price is $3.50. 


G. K. Squier has been elected vice- 
president and general manager of The 
Lubrication Corp., Chicago, succeeding 
W. B. Plummer, who becomes presi- 
dent. Other appointments include J. 
P. Stocker as assistant sales manager, 
and M. A. MeNulty as secretary. 


NATIONAL Perroteum News 























INTERESTING 


TRADE ITEMS 





Battery Sales 


With new merchandising and _  ad- 
vertising ideas and plans by which they 
expect to increase battery sales next 
fall, members of the sales and advertis- 
ing departments of The Electric Storage 
Battery Co. will leave Philadelphia May 
31 for a swing around the country. They 
will hold sales meetings in various 
cities with the 300 Exide wholesuilers 
and their personnel. 

The party includes F. T. 
sistant general sales manager; A. N. 
Dingee, advertising manager; R. L. 
Sommerville, manager of automotive re 
placement battery sales; and his sales 
promotion assistants, R. C. Rudisill, 
and John Damon; and N. W. Geare, 
president of the Geare-Marston Co., ad- 
vertising agency handling the Exide 
account. 


Kalas, as 


* * * 


American Pumps Inc. 


Official announcement has been made 
of the organization of a new corpora- 
tion, to be known as American Pumps 
Inc., to take over the entire business 
of The American Oil Pump & ‘Tank Co. 
of Cincinnati, manufacturers of gaso- 
line pumps and service station equip- 
ment for over 20 years. 

While the executive management i: 


radically different, it is stated that the 
engineering and production staff has 
been retained intact. R. E. Senlegel, 


prominent Cincinnati manufacturer, 
who has been serving as trustee pend- 
ing re-organization, is president ef the 
new company. J. E. Jones of Richmond, 
Ind., igs vice-president and J. H. Tim- 
mers, long connected with the industry, 
is secretary and treasurer. 


* z * 
Linestarter 
A complete new line of linestarters 
employing the De-ion principle of are 
interruption has been announced by the 


Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh. Designed for across- 


the-line starting for single phase and 
polyphase squirrel cage jnduction 
motors and as primary switches for 
wound rotor induction motors, they are 
said to be especially applicable where 
push button control is desired with com- 


plete protection to the operater, the 
motor and the machine. 
New Pilots’ Handbook 
A completely revised edition of the 


Stanavo Pilots’ Handbook has just come 


off the press and is currently being 
mailed to all licensed pilots in the 
United States, according to an an 


nouncement made yesterday by the Avi- 


ation Department of the Standard Oil 
Co. of New Jersey. 
This book has been distributed an- 


nually to pilots since 1930. 


Recorder-Controller 


The Bristol Co., Waterbury, Conn., 
is announcing a new series of pneu- 
matie-type controllers known as Am- 
pliset Free-Vane Controllers. Certain 
features of field adjustability have 
been added whereby sensitivity can 
be changed with a screw driver to fit 
the lag peculiarities of the process on 
which it is used. The new instrument 
is described in bulletin No. 440. 


Gasoline Pump 


A new Sharmeter automatic gaso- 
line Pump model No. 37 has just been 
announced by Sharpsville’ Boiler 
Works Co., Sharpsville, Pa. Among 

its features are 

automatic nozzle 

Ce 7 power control, air 
eliminator  pres- 
} * sure equalizer, 

PU 4 trouble detector 
and self priming. 
. The Neptune Red 
i Seal cash-record- 
ing meter which 
computes any 
fraction of a cent 
per gallon and 
permits’ instant 
change of price 
tabs without ad- 
justment is 
standard equip- 


























ment. 

Particular attention is called to the 
streamline design which permits strik- 
ing decorations in colored enamel] fin- 
ishes. Trimmings are chromium plat- 


~ ed. 


Rotary Hose 


Engineers of Thermoid Rubber Co., 
Trenton, have developed a_ Rotarv 
Hose which is said to nearly double 
the usual bursting test The 
principal improvement is the result of 
a specially designed automatie wire 
winder which applies wires to the hose 
at a predetermined angle, 
equal and proper tension and 
uniform spacing. Bursting pressures 
of 8000 or 10,000 pounds have been 
applied in tests without rupture. 


pressure, 


assuring 
close 


Pump Catalog 


Ingersoll-Rand eatalog 7502-E covers 
the company's ““Type 30” line of indus- 
trial vacuum numps. 
Single and two-stage compressors are in- 


compressors and 


cluded with power units from one 
quarter to 15 horsepower Disnlace- 
minents range from 1.2 to 102 cubic feet 
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The Accepted 
Standards of 
Pennsylvania 
Bright Stock 


Excellence 


Since 1900 


> 


H-M and L-M 
Oils Are Made 


Solely By 
THE 
CONEWANGO 
REFINING CO. 


Warren, Pa. 
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TRANSACTIONS IN 





OIL STOCKS ON 


NEW YORK 





TOCK EXCHANGE 











Last Transactions Week Ended May 23 
1935 1936 Listed Par Current Div. Sales Week's 
High Low High Low Shares Value Company Dividend Paid Shares High Low Last c thange 
80 48 4 125 75 788,675 N.P. Amerada Corp. 50e 4) Jan. 31, 36 2,800 941% 87% 94 1 
14 293 51 ye 36 2,290,412 $25 Associated Oil Co. 23¢ May 1, 36 10 36 36 36 I 
28 20 i 35% 27% 2,696,652 25 Atlantic Refining Co. 25cQ Mar. 16, 36 6,700 29% 27% 28% 3% 
1434 5% 20 14% 2,258,779 5 Barnsdall Corp. 20c May 1, 36 11,400 17% 16% § 3) 
97, 634 244 814 1,444,97 0 N.P Colonial Beacon Oil Co. ; 390 18% 17 7 13, 
2} 6% 15 11% = 13,996,07 N.P Consolidated Oil Corp... 25¢ Apr. 1, 36 54,200 134 LY 12% le 
112% 108 4 10834 101 132.771 $100 do pfd... $1.250 Mar. 15, 36 100 10434 1043, 1043, + 5% 
35 5% 38% 29 1.722,652 5 Continental Oil Co. 25e Apr. 30, 36 16,900 32 29 30% 24 
22% 1134 345, 22 413,333 $10 General Asphalt Co. 2,000 25% 244 25 &% lg 
1734 ov 95,841 100 Houston Oil Co. ; irate me 
z 1% 12% 6% 678,234 25 do v.t.c. 5,000 9 8% 8% 
5% 2% 8% 414 1,207,132 10 Indian Refining Co. 900 1034 10 10 3 
1% %% 1,309,060 N.P Louisiana Oil Ref’g. Corp. ines ; ee ‘ 
15 446 34% 13 410,000 $100 do pfd 3,310 41% 27% 41% +12 
3 1 63, 2% 330,000 N.P. Maracaibo Oil Exploration Co. 600 4 334 4 6 
20 9% 23 7% 1,857,912 $10 Mid-Continent Pet. Corp. 25c Dec. 2, 35 4,000 19% 18% 19% ay 
1414 9% 17% 12% 6,563,377 N.P. Ohio Oil Co.. . l5e Dec. 14, 35 14,600 13 % 12% 13% % 
21 103%, 20% 14% 4,699,885 $5 Pan Amer. Pet. & Transp. Co. PEN cere ae 
1% le 4% 1% 199,370 N.P. Panhandle Prod. & Ref’g. Co. 200 = 2% 3 t+ Wy 
20 6% T4% 18% 17,994 $100 do pfd 10 63 63 63 1 
14 7% 18 12% 2,153,444 5 Petroleum C ‘orp. “of America 33e Oct. 31,35 3,900 13% 12% 13% 0 
410 133, 493% 38% 1,439,450 N.P. Phillips Petroleum Co. 25cOC Feb. 29, 36 24,200 12.3; 38% 4:1 13, 
1'4 4 2% % 1,184,817 $25 Pierce Oil Corp. ; ae car 
8 2% 17 8 150,000 100 do pfd 1,700 12% 1L\&% 11% ll 
134 56 2% 1% 2,500,000 N.P Pierce Rarsiatiiani Corp. 2,500 2 134 1% Vg 
13 6% 16% 117%, 1,050,000 $5 Plymouth Oil 25cQ Mar. 30, 35 9,100 14% 13% 14% 0 
17 5% 24% 1654 3,038,370 N.P. Pure Oil Co. 26,000 1914 17% 18% BY 
103 343, 118 91), 167,640 100 do 6% pfd $19.125d Apr. 20, 36 900 96 9434 9434 3, 
1197, 4954 133% 103 130,000 100 do 8c, pfd $25.50d Apr. 20, 36 470 106% 104 104% 2le 
18144 29% 57% 48% 125,342 a Royal Dutch Co. (N. Y. shares $1.70 Aug. 1, 35 —e ee otis 
36% 20%, 42% 31% 1,244,383 N.P. Seaboard Oil of De l 25c Mar. 14, 36 3,600 33 34 431% 31% 14, 
39 2034 48 381% 56,148 £2 Shell Transport & Trading Co. $1.237 July 24, 35 eee aie Re 
16% 5% 19! 143, 13,070,625 N.P Shell Union Oil Corp. 30,700 17% 16% 17% 56 
111 63% 120 110% 100,000 $100 do pfd. ww. 1,000 115% 113% = «115 3, 
183, 45, 6% 15% 161,000 10 Simms a Co. ** $1.00 Jan. 27, 36 1.600 5% 5% 5% 0 
20% 6% 31% 19% 1,100,069 25 Skelly Oil ¢ 2,400 25% 23% 24% re 
116% 60 132 116 120,000 100 do pfd.. 200 122% £#«#1221 121 l 
153 105 17 12% =: 31,701,348 15 Socony Vacuum Oil Co. 206 Mar. 16, 36 36,200 13 t12% 12% 1, 
116011 113% 111i 764,925 100 S. O. Export Corp. pfd $2.50 S.A. June 29, 35 4500 112% WM2%H $4112% 0 
41% 2734 A7% 3574 13,102,900 N.P. S. O. California 30¢ Mar. 16, 36 20,600 38% 35% 3734 56 
33% 23 0% 323, 15,215,677 $25 S. O. Indiana 25¢ Mar. 16, 36 11,700 35 33% 33% 1', 
32 20 30 25 146,542 10 S. O. Kansas 50c Oct. 31, 34 aes ee 
52% 3534 70 51% = 25,740,965 25 S. O. New Jersey T5e Dec. 16, 35 31,900 6l 5634 5834 214 
V7 60% 91 72 1,590,406 N.P Sun Oil Co. 25ceQ Mar. 16, 36 800 82% 80 8034 l 
121 115% 124) 118 100,000 $100 do pfd $1.500 Mar. 2, 36 ee ae bata Satake 
3% 1% 634 3 966,979 $1 Superior Oil Corp. ‘(Del.). 7,000 4% 4\% 4% ¥% 
301, 164g 39% 287, 9,851,236 $25 The Texas C sorp. 25ceQ Apr. 1, 36 16,100 3434 32 3414 le 
4. 3% 15% 7% 930,570 10 Texas Pacific Coal & Oil Co. ; 10,700 103, 9% 10% 0 
15 7% 19% 148, 5,998,919 N.P. Tide Water Associated Oil Co. 25e¢ Jan. 15, 36 9.500 161 15 1534 3 
104 6 84 106% 1005¢ 695,503 $100 do wid. CT: ¥. $1.50 Apr. 1, 36 900 104.7% 10414 104% le 
18 263; 60 52 2,191,823 N.P Tide Water Oil Co. 50¢ May 11, 36 10 55 55 55 0 
24 143, 28% 20 1,386,070 25 Union Oil of California. . 25cQO May 9, 36 5,900 23% 2134 22 lle 
2044 20% 3154 225% 1,200,000 N.P Union Tank Car Co..... 30cQ Mar. 2, 36 1,200 2454 244% 24% Vg 
1 54 5¢ 2% 1\% 759,538 N.P. Warner Quinlan Co.. . 1,800 1% 1% 1% 1, 
3% 1 544 234 131,443 $5 H. F. Wilcox Oil & Gas Co.. 3.200 15% 4% 43% ae 
_ *New high. +New low. x Ex-div. **Dividends of liquidation, {Stock dividend. a Par 33 1/3 florins. 
C Paid 25e extra Feb. 20, 36. d on accumulations under special plan, 
ry. T ry. r T wry 
STANDARD OIL STOCKS ON NEW YORK CURB MARKET 
Last Transactions Week Ended May 23 
193. 19 Shares Par Current Div. Sales eek’s 
High ‘how High ‘Low Issued Value Company Dividend Paid Shares High Low Last Change 
16 6 18 12% 36,000 $25 Borne Sorymeer Co... im ateiaiene se eve 50c Apr. 15, 36 150 13% 13 13 Vy 
42% 30% 50 3934 200,000 50 Buckeye Pipe Line Co........... 75cQ ar. 14, 36 300 1 43 44 t 2 
157. 115 124% 1087 120,000 25 Chastioenas tile. _ Sn $1.50 Mar. 31, 36 100 = 10934) F1087% = 1098, + de 
23% 10 34% 19% 5,977,873 N.P. Creole Petroleum Co............ 20c Dec. 31, 35 13.300 2814 26 26% 13% 
38 334% 44 39 50,000 50 Eureka Pipe Line Co............ $1Q May 1, 36 
64 44 76% 62% 8,968,479 N.P Humble Oil & Refg. Co.......... 25cQ Apr. 1, 36 5,000 60 4 574 5954 ¥ 
224% 15% 24% 20 26,919,871 N.P Kenperial OB TAG... 6.20 c ccs $25cS Dec. 2, 35 6.200 223%, 215% 22 lp 
22% 15% 24% 20% N.P. do registered........ccccee 25 June 1, 34 600 22 » 4 21%, 22% \y 
6% 3% 9% 5% 300,000 $10 Indiana Pipe Line Co........... 20c** May 15, 36 100 7 io Y 
39% 28 39% 3344 = 14,324,088 N.P. a _ WO sateacsess t75cS Dec. 2, 35 6.800 373 3634 37% { 
; ; ; ; do registerec 
10% 6% 15% 955 509,000 $12.50 National Transit Co............. 35¢ Dec. 15, 34 2,000 10% +9 54 10 le 
4% 3 6% 4% 100,000 5 New York Transit Co........... 15c S.A. Oct. 15, 34 
8 54% 9% 6! 120,000 10 Northern Pipe Line Co.......... 25c S.A. Jan. 2,35 100 aly 514 514 0 
107% 90% 109% 104% 562,122 100 ES eee $1.50Q Mar. 14, 36 600 «1084, :1083g 108 y+ ‘ 
V1 5% 8 534 400,000 25 Penn Mex. Fuel Co............. ee Dec. 22, 33 300 534 534 534 0 
34% 21% 40% 32% 1,200,000 25 South Penn Oil Co.............. 50c Mar. 31, 36 1.600 35.34 34 3534 + 
5 3% 7%, 4% 100,000 10 Southern Pipe Line Co.......... 15¢ Mar. 2, 36 200 5% oN 5% Ms 
56 454% 58 a4 35,000 50 South West Pa. Pipe Lines...... $1QTTt Dec. 31, 35 50 55 55 55 _ 1 
24 18 23% 17% 2,604,790 ee ee ere 25¢ Mar. 16, 36 3.300 19% 17% rme% +1% 
12 7% 14% 12 188,403 25 WS REN UNI a 6,0 kas bss se 60 9102 ‘ June 20, 34 700 12% 2 12 } 
23% 11 364% 21% 753,740 25 Se a an eence as ean ee ae Apr. 16, 34 1,600 29 27% 28 Ll, 
99% 89 105 7 120,000 100 ee Seer $1.25Q Apr. 15, 36 
6 2% 6% 5% 34,158 25 Swan Finch Oil Corp............ 87 Ke Mar. 16, 36 
*New high. tNew low. {Imperial Oil Spec. 37 4%e Dec. 2, 35. Internationa Pet. Spec. 50c Dec. 2, 35. 


x Ex dividend. **15c regular; Sc extra. 


100 0 


per minute and 
pounds and vacuums Within 0. 
inches of mercury are available. 
mounted on horizontal and_ vertical 
tanks are shown as well as units un- 
mounted and moun ted on carriages. 
Bd $ * 
Gear-Case Cleaner 
Introduction by ARO Equipment 


nressures 


LO 


up to 


Lal 
od 


G9 


Units 


ttPaid $1 extra Dec. 31, 


Corp., Bryan, Ohio, of air operated 
flushing unit for gear-cases, for serv- 
ice stations whose business has not 


reached the point where a large invest- 
ment is justifiable, is announced. The 
ARO flusher light enough to be 
held in one hand and is simple to op- 
erate, it is said. 


is 


NEW YORK CURB BONDS 


Week Ending May 23 
High Low Last Change 








Cities Serv. 5s “50 on Sok i 3 he 0 
Cities Serv. 58 ‘66 2 77 34 +lig 
Cities Serv. G. 5 Ws “42... 10114 100% 100% 0 
Empire O & R 5 ys “42 8% 84% 8 — 1, 
Gulf Oil 5s °47 105% 1054 1055 + le 
Valvoline Oil 7s (37 9844 98% 9844 + 1, 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM NeEws- 























rar r r “Hr 
OIL AND ROYALTY STOCKS ON NEW YORK CURB ADVERTISERS 
Transactions Week Ended Ma 23 
1935 1936 Par Sales woe. IN THIS ISSUE 
Gigh Low High Low Value Cempany Shares High Low Last Change 
i 1% ts N.P. American Maracaibo... 8,700 1% BA 13, ly | 
+4) 7 3% N.P. Arkansas Nat. Gas.... 1,600 6 55% 6 0 
7% 3% N.P. | = = ene 7,700 614 5% 6 0 
i, 2 9% 7% $10 CM ge cace hase 1,000 8 Ty rer a Ee : ; : 
ass 14K 27% i N.P. British Amer. hog eau. 100 23 1, 23 2314 \4 This index is published as a convenience to the 
: 1% au 2 $% Carib Syndica ‘ 16,600 3 ¥ 3 3 i) reader. Every care is taken to make it accu- 
3s 63 sate a ‘ eae — ma ee ae . 4 a Ly “ i. >! | rate, but National Petroleum News assumes 
4% % 6% 334 10 do pfd. : Se "100 1 : 1 1 : “Y no responsibility for errors or omissions. 
43 6 54 42 100 Je 10 43 43 3 2 
i $ Hv 1% ey — Pe ere 12,900 2h Lig 2h ly 
4 N.P. umbia as vtec. 5,100 4 3% 334 \4 
3 1 5 2% $1 Consolidated Royalty. . 100 2% 23% 23%, 34 
1% % 4% 1% N.P. Cosden Oil........... 7,500 3 2 25, Le 
6% % «17 6% $100 . Oe ae 800 12 91, 1134 13,4 American Can Co 6-7 
3% % 2% ##21% #N.P. Crown Central Pet... 3,800 2% 2% 2% ly American Mineral Spirits Co 68 
8 4 12 9 N.P. Darby Petroleum..... 400 10% 10 104 \ American Telephone & Telegraph Co 19 
m a" Ps of ne — be & Refg..... 400 3% 31, 3% lg 
4 Ee ‘oO P Beeeeeevoces ‘ 
74% SOuw 98 72 $25 Gulf Oil Corp......... 5,700 82 77% 80 2% 
4% 1% 6% 3% N.P. Indian Ter. Illg. Oil A - 
4\% 1% 6% 3% NP. eee 
3 1% 5% 2% N.P. Kirby Petroleum...... 1,900 ue ' ‘ be 
% y 2 ¥% $25 _ Leonard Oil Dev...... 4,700 l Pa it ts Bakelite Corp 87 
84% 3% 15 7% N.P. Lion Oil Refg......... 1,900 12 11 11 0 Blackmer Rotary Pump Co Fourth Cover 
10% 4% 144% 9% N.P._ Lone Star Gas........ 2,500 123, ll by 107 5¢ 
OM 4, rt NK ce ey oe s “Pee 
4 1? B a! ex __, Se | 
3% 1% 4% 1% N.P. Michigan Gas & Oil... 700 $34 th, $1, ye | 
3% % 6 3 N.P. Mid. States Pet. A vte. 100 33,4 3%, 334 35 
4 y% 2% N.P. a © wie........ 1,200 1% l l t. | Calumet Refg. Co 89 
\y tt yy $1 Mountain & Gulf. ; Classified Advertisements 95 
53% 4 8% 5 10 Mountain Producers. . . 1,800 6 5% 6 0 | Conewango Refg. Co 9] 
. 11% ao 17%4 “a a a -_ — 2,800 183, 17 5% 18 le | Continental Oil Co 6? 
3y 2 4 2% 5S ‘ew Bradford Oil. .... 
4 2 8% 3! x Nees Contrel Texas. . 100 6% 6% 6% + | 
8 ee or uropean...... 2,700 3 t% 3 0 
121 oft ist 14 N.P. Oil Stocks Ltd. A. 100 14 t14 i4 \ 
4% 1% 6% %$3% N.P. _ Pantepec of Venezuela. 29,100 6s 5% 53,4 Ly 
% y 1 Ye N.P, Producers Royalty. . 200 Ly Ss hy 0 | Daneciger Oil & Retineries, Ine Third Cover 
3% % 1% 3 N.P. Red Bank Oil......... 900 9'4 Bho BS, Mm | 
2% fi 1% itt “ae nba an pes Bee ses 1,000 3 4 1) 4 
2% Y% 25 ichfield Oi ae 500 1% ll ll 0 
5 1% 19% 4% i Root Feaniven.. 2 4,300 15 5% 143, 153% lo 
is\% 8 23 14% 10 de conv. - pi.. 100 187, 18 44 187, 4 Hie 
~-. «eee 39 . 36% $10 Royalty Co a Edwards & Co, Vincent 89 
2% % 4% 1% NP. Ryan Conso santo i 2,000 354 tle 3le Lg | Esso, Ine 86 
1 2% % $10 Salt Creek Consolidated | 
7% #5 10 7 10 Salt Creek Prod...... 1,800 8 or 8 0 } 
6% 4% 11% 6% #N.P. Southland Royalty.... 1,000 81, 8 Bl, ly 
2% %. 5 25 $5 Sunray Oil........ a 21,300 $3, 44 tl + Me 
4 2 6 4% — $1 Swiss Oil Corp........ 2.900 5 15, 475 oF | 
6% 5 9% 4 N.P. Texon Oil & Land..... 500 61% 6', 6, » | General Electric Co oT 
Seen tee oS : Venezuela Mex. Gulf Refining Co . 
2% it 3% 1% $5 Venezuela Petroleum 2.300 li, 15g 13, Le | 
6% 3 ll 5% 1 Woodley Petroleum... 700 83, 84%, Ble + | 


*New bigh. tNew low 


International Harvester Co 
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Dividends Waiting Payment “EXCHANGE 

Company aac ss ” eieaiaaa: Slee Payable Transactions Week Ended May 22. 1936 lod 

2 alieiaiees ansehen - a —~ | Johnston & Jennings Co ra 

cS a meintisinsiuberme , | imston 

Atlantic Refs. Co. q.....25e May 21 June 15 Change 

Buckeye Pipe Line q. . «430 May 29 June 15 Over 

Canadian Oil Cos. pfd. q.$2. - June 20 July 1 Sale ‘s High Low Last Week 

cone paces Sie $1.7 June 20 June 30 . Citi ae —— bh ‘ > % 

( zh Mfg ‘00 June 5 » 29 een nee odo 2 ' 

" “ee — sn aa. 2 — 29 = Gas «& Elec 40 19', We 18), 0 | a Co > 39 
Consolidated -y — q. $1.2 25 May 15 June 1 Col. Oil & Gaso a mpcmngnem The Ce ~ 
Continental Oil 2. 200 July 6 July 31 VTC : 0 ‘ , { T ‘ 

Darby Petroleum 25 July 3 July 15 Devonian Oil ra lo 9 > eT 
Hancock Oil “ah “ valif.“*A’’q.25e May 15 June 1 Lone Star Gas 2,383 12) Ibdeg ILS, ‘ 
do “B” 25e May 15 June 1 | do 6 p.c. cony ; 
Humble Oil & Rete. q.. .25e June | July 1 \ pid c 65 104 103 104 r 7 Maratl Oil 
Imperial Oil Ltd. semi. . .25e May 15 June 1 Tountain Fuel = ae ‘ - : \ aratnon, Su So ; _ 16 
do extra.... 37 dee May 15 June | Supply Jo 9 78 ; , "8 forrison Bros Second Cover 
International Pet. semi. . 75c May 22 June 1 Phoenix Oil 1,000 Uo vo vo vl 
do extra. 50c May 22 June 1 f do pfd. 500 ry: ys ry: ay 
McColl Frontenac Oil a 20c May 15 June 15 Plymouth Oil. | 243 14% 14! 142 2 
Mid-Continent Pet.*. .. .40c May] June 1 Shamrock Oil& Gas1,700 4 ‘” 3% — % 
National Transit s. . 10 May 29 June 15 9 fStandard Oil of | ‘ eee ; N; iP N =497_RR 
Northern Pipe Line. . .+t15e¢ June 12 July 1 N. J... 323 ol ae Lee ee ationa etrale “Ca wines +se-5e-o8 g- 
Ohio Oil Co.**.........25e May 18 June 15 Waverly Oil Wks A 20s ry 1 ‘ ye mee Pumps Corp mi. 
Ohio Oil pfd.q......... $1.50 June3 June 15 + Unlisted itional Refy. Co x 
Pet. Corp. of America. . .25c May7 May 29 Neptune Meter Co t 
Phillips Pet. extra... ... 25c May 1 June 1 
Phillips Pet. q. «ane May 1 June 1 
Plymouth Oil resumed . .25¢ June 12) June 30 
Seaboard Oil of Del. 4: .25¢ June 1 June 15 RW y 4 T = 
Skelly Oil Co. 6% pf dt. . $1.50 July 1 Aug. 1 NEW Y ORK BON DS | Pittshurch Pt Gl ‘ 
Standard of C Gant B .25¢ fay 15 June 15 Week Ended May : 23 fare ee ree eee ol 
ea at - — ite. 5e amy 15 — 15 ——— Seetets 
Standard of Ind. q......25¢ May 15 une 15 Hick “$e ‘Sua t < Char 
Standard of Ind. extra... 15¢ May 15 June 15 ee snendcntMleia pioieinst 
Standard of Kentucky q.25c May 29 June 15 tia Refe. deb. Se 10514 1047% 10474 0 
re Sa | 7. ; s.....50¢ > yd 16 —_ 15 —_ Reig. Lig 102 101 % a \% | Shell ' 
Standard of N. J. extra. .25c May 16 une 15 Jan Amer. Pet. of Calif.6s 48 18 18 15 ; « 
Standard of Ohio pfd. q $1.25 June 30) July 15 . we or ifs eseccacomaio 17 4544, 46 2 \4 
acs ae itnuckwtene 25¢ — = — - Pure oi 4s" 50 w.w 118144 114% 1153, 24 
. SS iq... ove ve une 2 uly 1s 50 x.w. . 1038 34 103 54 1035 ly 
T oe extra. . Se | 15 ar ; Ric hfie ry ie Fe alif. 6s 401, 401, 014 4 
exas Corp. q 25c une 5 uly 1 6s tf 103 28 38 21 eee een ae 
‘Tide Water haves. pfd. q. $1. 50 = June lO) July 1 Shell I nion Oil 3s 97 5 96% 97 n Py | Universal Oil Products Co >» 
Tide Water Assoc. Oil q.. 15¢ May ll June 1 Skelly Oil 4s... 983, 983% 9856 + \% | 

*Last paid 25c Dec. 2, 35. Socony-Vacuum 34s °50 105 104%, 105 V4 | 

**Last paid 15c Dec. 14, 35. Union Oil of Calif. 68 A 120% 120% 120% \4 

tOn ace umulations. do 4s °47 115 114 114% We | 

TtPaid 25c Jan. 2, 36. Warner-Quinlan 6s 314; 29 29 2°) Viking Pump Co... 06 
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Net Earnings of 14: Oil Companies 


Up 74.9% in 


ASED on earnings reported by 

leading oil companies for the 

first quarter of 1936, the 
domestic oil industry enjoyed the most 
favorable operating results in this 
period in many years, with several com- 
panies showing record profits. 

Main reasons for this improvement 
were: (1) higher petroleum 
throughout the country, except in Cali- 
fornia; (2) a new record volume of 
consumption despite unsatisfactory 
weather conditions; and (3) reduced 
funded debt charges through bond re- 
funding and retirement programs, ac- 
cording to a study just made by Stand- 
ard Statistics. 

Retail gasoline prices east of the 
reckies averaged about a cent higher 
than in the first quarter of 1935; whole- 
sale prices ranged from one-half to one 
cent higher; and crude prices were 
about 12 per cent higher. 

Domestic moter fuel demand was 9.3 
per cent higher in the first quarter 
us compared with the previous year. 


prices 


Total net earnings of 14 oil companies 
which have issued quarterly reports 
were $20,909,458 in the first quartet 
otf 1936 compared to $11,954,804 in the 
first quarter of 1935, an increase of 
74.9 per cent. All of the 14 reported 
protits for the past quarter, while four 
had deficits a year ago. 


Net Income 


Amerada Corp. ............ ses $473,996 
Atlantie Refining Co. ....... 1,983,000 
Barnsdall Oil Co................. $71,043 
Continental Oil Co................ 2,114,521 
Mid-Continent Petroleum. 942,659 


TOE 0 i ees . 2,255,189 
Phillips Petroleum Co............. 3,156,159 
gigi he O) Ue @ ee 361,156 
seapoard Oil Co... ..........:.cscs6000 612,126 
Shell Union Oil Corp. ............ . 1,681,984 
NR NONI is reo con vastanencasanes 797,015 
Standard of California .......... 2,952,958 
Tide Water Associated Oil..... 2,707,702 


Union Oil of California.......... : 100,000 


$20,909,458 


On preterred stock. 


After reviewing results of Opera 
tions in the first quarter, Standard 
Statistics commented on the outlook 
for the industry over the next few 
months. It pointed out that the out- 
look for prices is essentially dependent 
on the statistical position of the in- 
dustry. Therefore it warned against 
the maintenance of crude production 
and refinery operations at present un- 
economic levels in the face of the 
present large supplies of gasoline on 
hand. 

“The relative prosperity witnessed 
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First Quarter 


last year,’’ the survey stated, ‘‘has en- 
gendered a certain amount of careless- 
ness in regulating operations. Higher 
prices have encouraged increased pro- 
duction of both crude oil and gasoline 
and have also stimulated drilling ac- 
tivities which are now at the most 
rapid rate in years.” 

A factor which is expected to cor- 
rect any weakening of the industry’s 
statistical position is the prospect for 
another recerd high volume of gaso- 
line consumption this year. With mo- 
tor fuel consumption in the first quar- 
ter 9.3 per cent higher than a year 
ago, and an increase of more than 6 
per cent forecast for the second quar- 
ter, it is estimated that an increase of 
between 6 and 7 per cent for the en- 
tire will be fulfilled. 

In any event, the survey concludes, 
the outlook is now more for the main- 
tenance of present price schedules, 
pending a clarification of trends in the 
statistical position during coming 
months, than for the moderate in- 
creases in crude oil and gasoline prices 
that had been expected earlier in the 
year. 


7anhandle P. & R. 


A plan for the recapitalization of 
the Panhandle Producing and Refin- 


1936 1935 


Per Share Net Income Per Share 


60e $399,310 dle 
7T4e (d) 129,000 (@): be 
22¢ (d) 337,839 (d) 15¢e 
45¢c 940,807 20¢ 
51c (d) 273,057 (d) lobe 
22¢ 687,812 .4 42" 
76¢ 1,542,335 BY 
34¢ 185,833 18¢ 
49¢ 439,177 35¢ 

9¢e (d) 1,121,041 (d) 18¢ 
69¢ 297,517 20¢ 
23¢ 4,891,022 37C 
olc 1,220,991 5e 
Ge 1,350,000 21¢ 


$11,954,804 


ing Co. has been worked out, and has 
the approval of 75 per cent of the 
stock ownership. A registration state- 
ment is being prepared which will be 
filed with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. 

The plan provides for funding the 
company’s current indebtedness and 
readjusting its capital structure. Au- 
thorized common stock is to be in- 
creased by 300,000 shares to 1,500,- 
000 shares, the present no-par com- 
mon to be changed into a _ similar 
number of $1 par shares. 


A new issue of $800,000 ten-year 6- 
per cent debentures would be created. 
These debentures to be divided into 
three series of varying amounts to pay 
off respectively, delinquent ad valorem 
taxes and other secured indebtedness 
incurred before Jan. 1, 1935; and un- 
secured indebtedness accruing before 
Jan. 1, 1935 and the balance to be ex- 
changed for the present preferred stock 
in the ratio of $25 face value and in 
addition thereto 25 shares of common 
for each share of preferred stock so ex- 
changed. Holders of the third series 
to have the right to convert them into 
common stock prior to redemption 
date in the ratio of 10 shares of com- 
mon for each $25 face value of such 
debentures. 

The company reported net earnings 
in the first quarter of 1936 of $30,- 
430, after all charges, equal to $1.81 
a share on the 16,800 shares of 8 pei 
cent cumulative preferred outstanding. 
This compares with net loss of $38,056 
in first quarter of 1935. 


Standard of Kentucky 


Estimated net income of Standard 
Oil Co. of Kentucky the first fom 
months of 19386 was $1,217,000 after all 
charges except provision for Federal 
income tax. This compares with net 
income of $858,000 in first four months 
of 1935. 


Swiss Oil Corp. 


Report of the Swiss Oil Corp. to) 
the four months ended April 30, 1936 
shows net income of $191,470, after all 
charges, equal to 19 cents a share on 
959,400 shares of (par $1) capital stock. 
This compares with net income ot 
$73,355 or 7 cents a share the first four 
months of 1935. 

Directors declared the regular quar- 
terly dividend of 5 cents a share and 
an extra dividend of 5 cents a share, 
both payable July 1 to record of June 
15. 


Kendall Refining Co. 


Kendall Refining Co., Bradford, Pa., 
has filed a registration statement with 
the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion for the issuance of 76,200 shares 
of common stock. It was expected the 
offering price would be $15.50, aeccord- 
ing to the prospectus. 


Cities Service 


Cities Service Co. and subsidiaries 
report for first three months of 1936 
shows net income of $3,094,030, after 
all charges including preferred divi- 
dends of subsidiaries but before year- 
end adjustments. This compares with 
net income of $1,853,033 in the first 
three months of 1935. 


Plymouth Oil Corp. 


Plymouth Oil Co. stockholders were 
told by President W. S. Hallanan at 
the annual meeting last week that earn- 
ines for the first six months of 1936 
will substantially exceed the earnings 
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of the entire year 1935 when the com- | 


pany reported consolidated net income 
of $736,057, equal to 70 cents a share. 


The company’s production in May, | 
according to Mr. Hallanan, will ap- | 


proximate 200,000 barrels, exclusive of 
its interest in Big Lake oil field. 


Superior Oil Corp. 

Superior Oil Corp. and_ subsidiary 
company report net profit of $63,438, 
after all charges, equal to 6 cents a 
share (par $1) on 988,979 shares of 
capital stock in the first three months 
of 1936. This compares with net profit 
of $81,561 before provision for federal 
income tax in the first quarter of 1935. 





T. P. Coal & Oil 


Texas Pacific Coal and Oil Co. and 
subsidiaries statement of income for 
the three months ended March 31, 
1936, shows net profit of $138,499 
after all charges except for provision 
for federal income tax. This com- 
pares with net loss of $55,806 in the 
first three months of 1935. 


Standard of California 


First quarter earnings of the Stand- 


ard Oil Co. of California reflected the | 


unsettled markets which prevailed on 

the west coast during that period. 
Consolidated net profit of the com- 

pany the first three months of 1936 


was $2,952,957, after all charges, 
equal to 23 cents a share on the com- 
mon stock outstanding. This com- 


pares with net profit of $4,891,021 or | 


7 


37 cents a share in the same period of | 


1935. 


Amerada Corp. 


Report of Amerada Corp. 
first three months of 1936 shows net 
income of $473,996, after all charges, 
equal to 60 cents a share on 788,675 


no-par shares of capital stock, exclud- | 
ing shares held by a subsidiary com- 


pany, 

This compares with 
$399,310 or 51 cents 
first quarter of 1935. 


net 


First Quarter Oil Burner 
Orders Rise 60°, 


WASHINGTON, May 10.—New or- 
ders for oil burners during the first 
three months of 1936 were about 60 
per cent ahead of orders placed during 
the first quarter of last year and more 
than double the orders in the same 
period in 1934, according to a report 
by the U. S. Census Bureau. 

During January, February § and 
March of 1936 a total of 23,649 new 
orders were received by 152 manu- 
facturers reporting to the Census Bu- 
reau. In the same period of 1935, 
new orders totaled 14,774 while in the 
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OIL INDUSTRY EXCHANGE 


Positions Wanted 


SAFETY ENGINEER experienced in Automo- 
bile, Compensation and Fire Prevention activi- 
ties of marketing, is available to an organiza- 
tion with an accident problem. Address Box 
15, National Petroleum News, 50 W. 50th St., 
New York. 


Situations Open 





GREASE MAKER WANTED 
State kinds of lubricating greases you can 


make. References. Experience. Salary. 


St. Louis factory. 


Address Box 323 











Equipment Wanted 


A. S. T. M. PENETRATION APPARATUS for 
greases, wanted. State make, age and condition 


of apparatus you 
Address Box 322. 


offer, together with price. 


Professional Services 





ACCURATE LABORATORY TESTS 
GASOLINE OIL 


Standard Methods Employed 
Octane Ratings by A. S. T. M. CFR Unit 


THE DETROIT TESTING LABORATORY 
554 Bagley Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 








BURRELL-MASE ENGINEERING CO. 


Law and Finance Building 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PETROLEUM & NATURAL GAS 
Consultation—Construction—Testing 








ANTI-KNOCK VALUE 
DETERMINATIONS 
THE GRAY INDUSTRIAL LABORATORIES 
Chemists and Engineers 
Specialists on Petroleum Products 
961-976 Frelinghuysen Ave., 


NEWARK, N., J. 
Telephone Bigelow 3-4020 








For Sale 


OWNER will sell Independent Denver good pay- 
ing Complete Gas and Oil Bulk Plant with 
established business. Filling station on US 
Hiway. Trackage. Address Box 34, South 
Denver Station, Denver, Colorado. 





POWER HOUSE EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


One 5000 K.W. 4600 Volt, 3 Phase, 60 Cycle 
Allis Chalmers turbo-generator set. 


One 150 K.W. geared Terry turbo generator 
set. 


Specifications and all 
this 


application to 


particulars concern- 
ing equipment may be 
Ford Motor 


Engineering Department, 


secured On 
Company of 
Canada, Limited, 


Windsor, Ontario. 











For Lease 





FOR LEASE 
FIVE 13,000 GALLON 
(65,000 GALLONS TOTAL) 
UNDERGROUND 
STORAGE TANKS 


May be used singly or in any combination. 
Modern pumping equipment. 
track. 


Private side 


Located in New Bedford, Mass. 
ation 


Ideal situ- 
for serving Cape Cod 


by tank wagon. 


and adjacent 
territory 


BORDEN & REMINGTON COMPANY 
Fall River, Mass. Tel. 3130 

















first quarter of 1934 the total was 11,- 
915. 
New orders in March numbered 


9235 as against 5620 in March, 1935. 
February new orders this year to- 
taled 7139 burners. 

These figures do not include burn- 
ers used in ranges, stoves, water heat- 
ers and the like, which are covered in 
a separate report on ‘‘distillate oil 
burners.” This latter report shows that 
21,868 new orders for distillate oil 
burners were received during the first 
three months of 1936 as compared 
with 12,737 received during the same 
period last year. In March, new or- 


ders for distillate burners totaled 7025 
as compared with 4025 for March a 
year ago. 


Oil Trades Plan Outing 


NEW 
Trades 


YORK, May 22.—The Oil 
Association of New York will 
hold its fifteenth annual sports outing 
at the Pelham Country Club, Pelham 
Manor, New York, on June 16. 

The program will include a_ golf 
tournament for members and guests, 
the annual baseball game, 
and dinner. 


luncheon 








Whether you need a DAVID 


o a GOLIATH 

















teres VIKING AUTARY PUMP 


to tit your pumping problems 





Illustrated above; Viking Straitline Unit— 
the last word in pumping units. Mounted 
on narrow compact base—saves_ space. 
Viking Relief Valve on Pump Head standard 
equipment, 





The Viking Straitline Pump is available 
in both single and double gear reductions— 
permitting the handling of heavy, viscous 
liquids. Available in capacities of 20 to 


450 G.P.M. 
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8 If your pumping job calls for only 1/5 of a gallon 

per minute—Viking makes a pump to fit it. If. 

on the other hand, your pumping problem involves the 

moving of better than a 1,000 gallons a minute— 
Viking has a pump for that kind of a job, too. 


It isn’t necessary to try to fit your job to a pump— 
not when Viking has a pump in the correct capacity. 
style and mounting to give you the highest efficiency— 


the LOWEST PER GALLON PUMPING COSTS. 


No other rotary pump manufacturer offers such a 
wide selection of capacities and models—and certainly 
few rotary pumps can approach Viking’s enviable 25 
year old reputation for quality—or surpass the per- 
formance record of the better than half million Viking 
Rotary Pumps in successful operation today. 


Whether your pumping problem is simple or involved— 
whether it requires a conventional type pump or a 
specially designed and constructed job—you will find 
the Viking organization ever ready to fit their knowledge 
and experience to the successful solution of your 


problem. Write for Special Bulk Plant Bulletin and 
Prices. 


VIKING PUMP CO. 


CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 
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